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CHAPTER  I 


READING  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  GROWTH 

1.  The  Nature  of  Reading 
Complexity  of  reading 

The  New  Work-Play  Books  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  reading 
is  a  very  broad  and  complex  activity.^  A  child  or  an  adult  does  much 
more  than  recognize  printed  words  when  he  reads.  He  understands 
what  he  reads.  By  understanding  the  content,  he  acquires  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas.  The  sldllful  reader  does  more  than  this.  He  receives 
greater  values  because  he  thinks  while  he  is  reading  as  well  as  after 
he  has  read.  In  addition  to  understanding  clearly  what  the  author 
has  written,  he  may  be  critical  of  the  author’s  statements  and  pass 
judgment  on  the  author’s  point  of  view.  He  may  also  alter  his  own 
point  of  view  and  see  how  to  use  certain  ideas  in  the  text  to  further  one 
of  his  own  plans.  In  fact,  all  kinds  of  thinking  —  criticizing,  judging, 
drawing  conclusions,  applying  data  to  a  problem  —  can  and  should  go 
on  during  reading  and  after  reading. 

Reading  affects  emotions  and  feelings 

Reading  is  not  limited,  moreover,  to  mental  activity.  It  affects 
the  emotions  and  feelings.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  or  annoyed, 
saddened  or  cheered,  encouraged  or  discouraged  by  what  he  reads. 
The  reading  may  increase  or  decrease  his  zest  for  the  subject  read. 
It  is  likely,  if  he  is  very  young,  to  add  or  detract  from  his  interest  in 
reading  in  general.  There  is  usually  a  series  of  definite  emotional 
responses  as  well  as  intellectual  responses  during  reading  and  resulting 
from  it. 

1  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  A  Second  Report,  The  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  1937. 
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Reading  develops  opinions  and  purposes 

Reading  affects  the  reader’s  opinions  and  purposes.  It  may  lead 
to  all  sorts  of  “follow-up”  activities.  It  may  lead  a  child  to  draw  an 
illustration,  “play-act”  a  part,  visit  a  factory,  or  construct  an  amateur 
radio  station.  It  may  lead  him  to  determine  to  take  better  care  of  his 
pets  or  to  work  for  cleaner  streets,  just  as  it  may  lead  an  adult  to  take 
active  part  in  a  campaign  for  better  local  government  or  for  war  or 
peace. 

Reading  must  foster  child  development 

Reading,  in  short,  involves  the  whole  person.  It  leads  to  ideas, 
convictions,  feelings,  emotions,  attitudes,  purposes,  and  actions.  In 
conducting  a  reading  program,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  realize 
that  she  must  do  more  than  teach  the  pupil  to  read.  She  should 
attempt  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  many  phases  of  the 
pupil’s  development. 

The  New  Work- Play  Books  are  organized  to  give  the  teacher  efficient 
help  in  making  instruction  contribute  to  the  pupil’s  development 
along  these  lines.  In  arranging  each  unit  of  the  program,  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  have  been  raised: 

1.  How  will  the  reading  material  contribute  to  intellectual  growth? 
How  will  it  improve  the  child’s  understanding?  What  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  will  it  give  to  him?  To  what  extent  will  it  encourage  him 
to  think  —  judge,  draw  conclusions,  apply  the  data  to  his  own 
problems  and  projects? 

2.  Will  reading  contribute  to  the  pupil’s  aesthetic  development? 
What  feelings  and  emotions  will  the  reading  arouse?  Are  these  the 
most  desirable  ones?  Will  it  increase  his  desire  to  read?  Will  it 
tend  to  develop  his  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  well- written  ma¬ 
terial,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  prose  or  verse?  Will  it  help  him  to 
develop  standards  by  which  to  decide  the  quality  of  what  he  reads? 

3.  How  will  the  reading  affect  the  pupil’s  opinions  and  purposes? 
Will  it  lead  to  further  desirable  activities?  Will  it  result  in  the 
development  of  desirable  plans  and  purposes? 

If  the  reading  program  is  to  contribute  richly  to  the  pupil’s  de¬ 
velopment,  two  further  objectives  must  be  realized:  (1)  the  process 
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of  leanunj2;  to  road  and  the  activities  of  reading  must  be  made  joyful 
experiences,  and  (2)  they  must  be  broadening  and  (mriching  experi¬ 
ences. 

Learning  to  read  —  a  joyful  experience 

If  learning  to  read  is  to  be  a  joyful  experience,  it  must  enable  the 
pupil  to  learn  with  ease  and  success.  Interest  may  be  destroyed  by 
difficulty  and  failure.  Ease  and  success  in  learning  to  read  are 
achieved  by  carrying  the  process  forward  by  easy,  well-graded  steps. 
Learning  to  read  can  be  made  more  satisfying  by  the  use  of  highly 
interesting  materials.  It  can  be  made  a  happier  experience  by 
organizing  the  program  in  such  a  way  that  it  helps  the  pupil  to  do 
many  other  things  which  he  enjoys  doing.  Since  learning  to  read  is 
usually  one  of  the  child’s  first  adventures  in  school  life,  it  must  be  a 
joyful  experience. 

The  New  Work- Play  Books  were  developed  to  help  the  pupil  find 
that  learning  to  read  is  easy  and  certain  of  success.  The  program  of 
reading  has  been  so  planned  that  it  should  enable  the  pupil  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and  to  be  aware  of  his  success.  Reading  content  likely  to  be 
most  interesting  to  the  pupil  at  various  levels  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  materials.  Reading  has  also  been  made  the  means  of  helping 
the  pupil  to  do  many  things  which  he  likes  to  do  and  which  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  him.  Thus,  learning  to  read  should  become  a  joyful  ex¬ 
perience. 

Reading  must  be  a  broadening  and  enriching  experience 

Reading  should  not  be  limited  to  narrow  drills  which  restrict  the 
pupil’s  natural  craving  for  varied,  full-bodied  action  and  expression. 
It  should  not  be  limited  to  one  type  of  story,  to  one  area  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  to  one  form  of  experience.  It  must  introduce  the  pupil  to 
many  kinds  of  reading  materials ;  it  must  bring  to  him  many  types  of 
information;  it  must  open  up  many  areas  of  fruitful  experience. 
It  should,  moreover,  foster  many  worthy  forms  of  growth,  such  as 
self-control,  ability  to  plan  individually,  ability  to  co-operate  with 
others,  desire  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others,  etc. 
Learning  to  read,  in  short,  should  be  made  a  vital  means  of  broaden¬ 
ing  and  enriching  the  child’s  life. 
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In  The  New  Worh-Play  Books  the  pupil  reads  interesting  and  in¬ 
forming  reading  materials,  rich  not  only  in  themselves  but  so  con¬ 
structed  that  enriching,  educative  activities  grow  naturally  from  the 
reading  materials.  Thus  the  reading  experience  and  the  natural 
experiences  growing  from  it  are  broadening  and  enriching. 

2.  Reading  as  a  Vital  Fokce  in  Child  Development 

Reading  and  experience 

If  reading  is  to  foster  the  pupil’s  development,  it  cannot  be  an  iso¬ 
lated  mental  activity.  It  must  be  the  means  of  promoting  other 
abilities  and  interests  and  it  must  be  helped  by  them.  It  must,  in 
brief,  become  a  vital  and  intrinsic  part  of  an  interesting,  well-rounded, 
and  fruitful  child  life. 

If  reading  is  to  be  acquired  as  an  intrinsic  phase  of  experience,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  through  what  activities  reading  can 
best  foster  child  development. 

Growth  in  experience  may  be  achieved  through  the  following  types 
of  activities: 

1.  Linguistic  activities 

2.  Dramatic  activities 

3.  Artistic  activities 

4.  Exploratory  activities 

5.  Constructive  activities 

Each  of  these  activities,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  dis¬ 
cussions,  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  growth  in  experience.  Each 
can  be  made  to  develop  the  pupil’s  interest  and  ability  in  reading  and 
in  thinking.  These  qualifications  in  turn  promote  the  pupil’s  growth 
in  experience. 

Linguistic  activities 

Under  linguistic  activities  are  included  all  forms  of  receiving  ideas 
from  and  conveying  ideas  to  other  persons  through  speech.  Through 
an  exchange  of  ideas,  the  pupil’s  speaking  vocabulary  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  his  experience  will  be  modified  and  extended. 

Both  oral  and  silent  reading  may  function  in  relation  to  linguistic 
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activities,  particularly  when  they  arc  undertaken  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  interest  or  inform  an  audience. 

2.  As  preparation  for  informal  reconstruction  of  stories. 

3.  For  acquiring  information  to  be  used  in  group  discussion. 

4.  As  a  “springboard”  to  the  writing  of  compositions,  letters, 
announcements,  speeches,  poems,  news  sheets,  radio  presentations, 
dramas,  and  the  like. 

The  New  Work- Play  Books  are  organized  to  lead  naturally  to  such 
activities,  thereby  promoting  growth  in  experience. 

Dramatic  activities 

Under  dramatic  activities  are  included  all  forms  of  “play-acting” 
from  complete  dramatization  of  stories  or  episodes  to  occasional  imi¬ 
tation  or  characterization  of  a  person,  event,  or  situation.  Such 
activities  contribute  to  the  social  adjustment  as  well  as  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  enrichment  of  the  child. 

The  New  Work-Play  Books  encourage  and  facilitate  dramatic 
activities  from  the  earliest  levels  of  reading  by  the  use  of  highly 
dramatic  action  in  both  illustrations  and  text,  by  plans  for  various 
dramatic  projects  as  “follow-up”  activities,  and  by  the  inclusion,  in 
the  books  for  the  intermediate  grades,  of  suitable  plays. 

Artistic  activities 

Artistic  appreciation  and  self-expression  are  important  aspects  of 
experience.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  use  his  imagination  freely 
during  reading  and  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  express  himself  in 
artistic  form.  Appreciation  of  the  art  of  others  is  also  important, 
both  for  sheer  enjoyment  and  cultivating  taste  in  his  own  art  ex¬ 
pression.  A  pupil’s  desire  to  express  himself  can  be  fostered  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  ample  opportunity  to  draw,  paint,  or  construct  objects  to 
portray  ideas  obtained  from  his  reading  and  related  discussions. 
Reading  helps  to  clarify  ideas  expressed  in  artistic  form,  as  the  text 
helps  to  give  the  full  meaning  of  a  passage  in  a  story,  and  experience 
in  expressing  ideas  in  various  art  forms  makes  further  reading  more 
interesting  and  enriching. 
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The  illustrations  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  have  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  solely  to  give  the  pupil  pleasure  in  the  skillful  color  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  pictures.  They  also  assist  him  to  recognize  printed 
words,  old  and  new,  and  to  grasp  the  ideas  in  the  text,  to  evaluate 
them,  and  to  clarify  his  own  previous  ideas. 

In  this  way,  the  pictures  in  The  New  Work- Play  Books,  as  in  any 
effectively  illustrated  juvenile,  play  an  important  role  in  stimulating 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  as  well  as  the  artistic  growth  of  the 
child. 

Constructive  activities 

A  constructive  activity  expresses  itself  in  the  making  of  a  real 
object,  such  as  a  model  of  a  school  of  long  ago,  of  an  airplane,  of  a 
Chinese  home,  etc.  As  it  is  immediately  apparent,  carefully  selected 
reading  materials  become  the  means  of  fostering  such  activities,  and, 
in  turn,  the  pupil’s  interest  in  constructive  activities  stimulates  him  to 
additional  reading.  Reading  and  constructive  activities  are  related 
in  many  ways,  ranging  from  the  provision  of  definite  and  detailed 
reading  directions  for  carrying  out  certain  activities  to  mere  hints 
concerning  an  interesting  project  to  be  further  developed.  Any  such 
activity,  once  begun,  tends  to  lead  to  further  reading  in  many  sources 
for  guidance,  direction,  and  suggestion.  Thus,  reading  appears  in 
its  true  worth  as  a  skill  which  greatly  assists  the  child  to  do  the  things 
he  wishes  to  do.  . 

The  New  Work- Play  Books  contain  much  that  will  stimulate  the 
child  to  organize  and  execute  worthwhile  constructive  activities. 
In  this  way  many  important  types  of  reading  are  introduced  with 
opportunity  for  satisfactory  outcomes.  These  activities  have  been 
carefully  planned  and  organized  to  promote  effective  and  continued 
growth. 

Exploratory  activities 

Under  exploratory  activities  are  classed  all  sorts  of  searching  and 
investigation  for  data  related  to  the  topic  being  read  and  the  activity 
being  carried  out.  Thus,  plans  to  make  a  model  of  a  typical  overland 
stage  (in  connection  with  Unit  II  oi'LeVs  Go  Ahead)  might  lead  a 
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pupil  to  search  for  furth('r  books  or  pictures,  to  talk  to  various  cral’ts- 
lueii,  to  visit  the  imiseuiu,  etc.  Sucli  enterprises  serve  to  iuflueuce 
a  child’s  viewpoint,  clarity  his  luulerstaiuliiig,  and  provide  for  further 
growth  in  many  lines. 

The  New  Work-Plaj/  Books,  for  these  reasons,  arc  constructed  so 
as  to  furnish  both  stimulation  and  substance  for  various  types  of 
exploratory  activities  that  will  make  definite  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  child. 

3.  Organized  Centers  of  Interest 

Educative  experience 

If  reading  is  to  be  a  means  of  promoting  worthwhile  activities 
and  if  interest  in  such  experiences  is  to  become  the  salt  that  savors 
reading,  the  activities  must  be  organized  into  a  unified  program.  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  be  engaged  in  miscellaneous  artistic,  dramatic, 
and  other  activities.  Unselected,  hit-or-miss  experiences  are  wasteful 
and  often  miseducative.  An  activity,  to  be  educative,  must  be  based 
upon  a  purpose  and  must  proceed  along  the  lines  of  an  orderly  plan  to 
a  satisfying  and  educative  end. 

Fruitful  growth  in  experience  may  be  best  achieved  through  the 
estabhshment  of  broad  centers  of  interest.  These  centers  of  interest, 
while  not  in  any  sense  rigidly  restrictive,  give  direction  to  experience 
and  thus  make  it  constructive  and  educative. 

Centers  of  interest  in  reading 

It  is  through  the  reading  program  that  broad  centers  of  interest 
may  be  most  clearly  established.  These  interests  will  stimulate  ex¬ 
ploration  and  growth  in,  other  fields,  which  in  turn  will  equip  the  pupil 
for  further  interpretation  of  reading  material.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
aims  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  to  establish  a  series  of  continuing 
centers  of  interest,  and  to  establish  them  in  such  a  way  that,  while 
they  gently  guide  the  child  and  point  to  a  way  of  development,  they 
do  not  restrict  the  child’s  actual  experiences. 

In  the  work  of  the  first  year,  the  child  is  concerned  with  the  more 
immediate  interests  of  the  typical  American  community.  In  the 
Second  Reader,  We  Grow  Up,  the  child  ventures  from  the  near  and 
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familiar  community  to  less  familiar  types  of  life  in  America.  Pre¬ 
sented  are  phases  of  American  life  outside  the  average  child’s  direct 
experience.  In  the  Third  Reader,  Wide  Wings,  the  child  is  carried 
on  his  vehicle  of  previous  experience  still  farther  afield  in  time  and 
space.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers  the  pupil  ranges  still  farther 
in  time,  space,  science,  and  imagination. 

In  the  sixth  reader.  Let’s  Go  Ahead,  exploration  is  carried  forward 
and  outward  still  farther.  This  book  introduces  selections  from  his¬ 
tory;  stories  and  informative  selections  about  distant  lands;  folk 
tales  from  long  ago;  materials  concerning  nature  study,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  communication;  and  the  physical  and  social  sciences.  It 
features  the  lives  and  contributions  of  inventors,  patriots,  pioneers, 
and  explorers.  It  introduces  various  forms  of  literature:  the  dra¬ 
matic  form  (a  play) ;  poetry  of  various  types;  imaginative,  humorous, 
and  matter-of-fact  writing;  the  historical  narrative;  folk  tales;  the 
adventure  story,  and  other  forms.  Divided  into  eight  units  or  centers 
of  interest,  the  Reader  provides  for  the  exploration  of  the  important 
areas  of  fact  and  fancy  and  the  most  valuable  fields  of  literature  for 
pupils  in  the  sixth  year  of  school. 


CHAPTER  II 


MATERIALS  AND  GENERAL  METHODS  FOR  THE 
SIXTH  YEAR 

1.  The  Sixth- Year  Course 

Theory  of  method 

The  theory  underlying  The  New  Work-Play  Books,  as  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  sets  up  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Reading  must  be  a  happy  experience. 

2.  Reading  must  be  a  broadening  experience. 

3.  Reading  must  be  an  enriching  experience. 

4.  Reading  must  stimulate  growth  in  experience,  both  in  itself  and 
in  other  activities,  and  must  so  guide  experience  as  to  make  it 
definitely  educative. 

5.  Reading  skills  and  abilities  must  be  developed  in  proper  order 
and  relation  to  each  other  so  that  the  child  will  acquire  the 
abilities  needed  at  each  stage  in  his  growth  without  confusion 
or  confiict. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  the  materials  and 
methods  employed  in  The  New  Work-Play  Books  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements. 

Materials  for  the  sixth  year 

The  basic  and  optional  materials  of  the  sixth-year  program  of  The 
New  Work-Play  Books  are  as  follows: 

1.  LeVs  Go  Ahead,  the  Sixth  Reader. 

2.  The  Preparatory  Book  to  accompany  the  Sixth  Reader,  LeVs 
Go  Ahead.  (Optional) 

3.  The  Teacher’s  Manual,  incorporating  principles  of  method 
and  suggestions  for  procedures  with  both  basic  and  optional 
materials. 
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The  sixth-year  objectives 

In  addition  to  the  objectives  stated  above,  the  sixth-year  program 
is  designed  to  meet  certain  specific  objectives,  important  for  this 
stage  of  reading  development.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  To  develop  interest  in  reading,  both  for  information  and  for 
pleasure. 

2.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  types  of  children’s  literature, 
and  to  give  the  pupil  guidance  in  the  selection  of  his  personal 
reading. 

3.  To  develop  and  refine  the  pupil’s  ability  to  attack  the  many 
varieties  of  reading. 

4.  To  develop  and  extend  rapid,  accurate,  and  full  comprehension 
in  each  type  of  silent  reading. 

5.  To  refine  and  develop  the  pupil’s  mastery  of  the  mechanics 
of  reading,  to  increase  his  speed  of  reading,  and  to  train  him  to 
suit  his  rate  of  reading  to  the  character  of  the  material  and  his 
purpose  in  reading. 

6.  To  develop  interest  and  ability  in  oral  reading. 

7.  To  enrich  the  pupil’s  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  vocabulary, 
and  to  develop  interest  and  ability  in  oral  and  written  language. 

8.  To  train  the  pupil  to  use  textbooks  and  similar  materials 
skillfully  and  efficiently,  and  to  provide  him  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  will  enable  him  to  study  effectively. 

9.  To  cultivate  interest  and  ability  in  the  exploration  of  a  field 
of  ideas  by  using  encyclopedias,  biographies,  periodicals,  and 
other  literary  references;  by  inquiring  among  informed  persons; 
and  by  exploring  museums,  stores,  factories,  and  other  first¬ 
hand  sources. 

10.  To  develop  various  desirable  personal  attitudes  and  abilities, 
such  as  mental  curiosity  and  alertness,  aptitudes  for  co-operative 
action,  ability  to  plan  and  execute  projects,  to  undertake 
original  and  creative  work,  to  establish  desirable  standards  of 
achievement,  and  to  judge,  reasonably,  his  own  accomplish¬ 
ment. 
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Sixth-year  procedure 

III  the  sixth-year  program  the  basic  principles  of  procedure  are 
followed — namely,  the  use  of  prescribed  pages  of  the  Preparatory  Book 
or  prc'paratory  activities  suggested  for  classes  without  the  Pn^para- 
tory  Books  preceding  the  reading  of  a  predetermined  amount  in  the 
Header. 

The  Preparatory  Book  which  has  been  designed  to  accompany  the 
Sixth  Header  is  highly  recommended  for  use  by  the  pupil,  although 
optional.  Detailed  suggestions  are  made  in  the  Manual  for  proce¬ 
dures  with  classes  without  Preparatory  Books.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Preparatory  Books  for  earlier  years,  the  Preparatory  Book  to  accom- 
paii}^  the  Sixth  Reader  or  the  suggested  preparatory  activities  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupil  with  the  basic  skills,  vocabulary,  and  background 
information  for  successful  reading  of  predetermined  amounts  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Reader. 

2.  Organization  of  Material 

Centers  of  interest 

The  course  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  for  the  sixth  grade,  like 
the  courses  for  the  preceding  grades,  is  organized  around  centers  of 
interest.  For  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more,  the  pupils  are  engaged 
in  exploring  a  common  topic  in  various  directions.  All  the  activities 
undertaken  are  held  together  by  the  general  theme.  Stories  are  read 
and  told;  informative  selections  are  studied;  work-and-play  types  of 
reading  are  pursued;  the  library  is  utilized;  excursions  are  made; 
artistic,  dramatic,  constructive,  and  other  projects  are  undertaken  in 
exploring  the  field  embraced  by  the  topic.  During  the  period,  com¬ 
prehensive  projects  may  be  undertaken  which  may  be  brought  to  a 
culmination  at  the  end  of  the  period  in  a  program  of  interest  to  the 
group  and  to  possible  guests. 

Characteristics  of  the  plan 

The  centers  of  interest  in  the  program  of  The  New  Work- Play 
Books  were  selected  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  definite  criteria,  as 
follows: 
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1.  Each  topic  must  represent  a  genuine  topic  —  a  field  of  investi¬ 
gation.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  superficial  aspect  of  a  group  of  unre¬ 
lated  selections. 

2.  Each  topic  must  be  one  which  appeals  strongly  to  children’s 
interests  and  which  falls  within  the  intellectual  grasp  of  the  pupils  of 
the  grade  in  question. 

3.  Each  topic  must  represent  a  field  which  offers  rich  educational 
returns  to  pupils  who  explore  it.  It  must  have  genuine  educational 
value. 

4.  Each  topic  must  be  one  which  provides  for  extension  into  other 
subjects  and  activities.  It  should  be  a  topic  which  encourages  pupils 
to  explore  reference  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  histories,  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  on  occasion,  other  sources  of  information,  such  as  museums, 
newspaper  plants,  and  various  local  industries. 

5.  Each  topic  should  lend  itself  readily  to  various  cumulative  pro¬ 
jects  of  an  artistic,  dramatic,  linguistic,  or  constructive  type.  It 
should  be  one  which  provides  for  things  to  do  as  well  as  things  to  read. 

6.  Each  topic  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  possible 
relationships  to  the  other  topics  so  that  the  program  as  a  whole  will 
possess  proper  thoroughness,  breadth,  and  variety. 

The  Sixth  Reader  comprises  the  following  eight  units  or  centers 
of  interest: 

1.  “Young  Americans,”  selections  featuring  achievements  and 
interests  of  young  people  and  introducing  such  interesting  char¬ 
acters  as  Buffalo  Bill  and  Admiral  Byrd  and  such  interesting 
life  as  life  in  the  circus,  on  the  ranch,  and  a  polar  expedition 
with  emphasis  on  patriotism,  character,  and  service. 

2.  “Carrying  the  Mail,”  history  and  adventure  in  the  life  of  our 
country. 

3.  “American  Indians  and  Their  Ponies,”  verse  and  prose  relating 
to  native  Americans  designed  to  foster  appreciation  of  our  native 
land  and  peoples. 

4.  “Humorous  Stories,”  an  introduction  to  the  fine  literature  of 
humor  available  to  readers  of  the  sixth  grade. 

5.  “Make-Believe,”  an  introduction  to  the  drama  and  folk  tales. 
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G.  “Deep-Sea  Stories,”  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  travel, 
especially  sea  stories. 

7.  ‘Tnvention  and  Discovery,”  an  introduction  to  the  historical 
narrative,  biography,  and  science,  featuring  the  invention  of  the 
airplane  by  the  Wright  Brothers  and  the  discovery  of  radium 
by  Marie  Curie. 

8.  “Printers  and  Printing,”  historical-biographical  literature  in 
the  social  studies  and  its  relation  to  modern  life. 

Advantages  of  this  type  of  organization 

1.  It  encourages  thoroughness.  The  organization  enables  the  pupils 
to  explore  a  field  with  suflScient  thoroughness  to  give  them  a  genuine 
acquaintance  with  it  and  a  real  interest  in  it. 

2.  It  enriches  the  vocabulary.  Words  and  ideas  are  necessarily 
reviewed  and  reconsidered  as  the  topic  enlarges  and  expands.  Thus, 
meanings  become  more  broad  and  more  definite. 

3.  It  leads  to  many  related  activities.  Time  and  incentives  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  wide  collateral  reading.  Individual  pupils  thus  report 
stories,  anecdotes,  and  information  to  the  group.  The  continuing 
interest  gives  rise  to  many  related  activities,  such  as  making  excur¬ 
sions,  wTiting  letters,  making  picture  collections,  and  bulletin  board 
displays;  painting,  drawing,  or  modeling  things  related  to  the  topic; 
planning  and  executing  plays,  pantomimes,  dances,  and  games; 
gathering  and  singing  appropriate  music ;  making  costumes  for  a  play 
or  pageant;  gathering  objects  related  to  the  theme,  etc.  The  topical 
organization  thus  keeps  reading  from  becoming  a  narrow  isolated 
activity;  it  makes  reading  the  basis  of  a  broad  program  of  varied 
types  of  related  enterprises. 

4.  It  fosters  individual  and  group  enterprise.  As  the  theme  is 
carried  forward,  it  tends  to  become  a  group  project  to  which  each 
pupil  contributes  according  to  his  interests  and  talents.  For  example, 
in  relation  to  the  topic,  “American  Indians  and  Their  Ponies,”  some 
pupils  may  choose  one  tribe  of  Indians  and  some  another  tribe  for 
special  study.  To  express  what  he  has  read,  one  pupil  may  make 
objects,  another  may  paint  pictures,  another  may  write  or  tell  about 
his  discoveries  —  each  according  to  his  need  or  interest.  Thus,  the 
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benefits  of  co-operative  action  are  secured,  while  highly  individualized 
activities  are  promoted. 

5.  It  harmonizes  ‘‘minimum  essential”  instruction  and  individual 
enterprise.  The  New  Work- Play  Books  provide  the  ‘‘minimum 
essentials”  in  systematic,  almost  self-teaching  form,  and  also  the 
incentives  and  opportunities  for  more  extended  individual  creative 
work.  Instead  of  opposing  the  two  purposes,  the  program  of  The 
New  Work-Play  Books  teams  them  together  so  that  each  facilitates 
the  other. 

6.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  handle  varied  abilities  in  one  group.  This 
is  due  to  the  provision  of  the  “minimum  essentials”  in  largely  self¬ 
teaching  and  self-diagnosing  form  (a  feature  to  be'  explained  more 
fully  later)  together  with  wide  latitude  for  specialization  in  the  corre¬ 
lated  work.  The  slow  reader  may  spend  more  time  in  reading  and 
confine  himself  to  the  less  difficult  supplementary  materials  without 
being  left  out  of  the  game  for  the  reason  that  he  will  see  and  hear 
about  the  other  materials  from  those  who  go  more  widely  afield.  In 
some  classes,  the  better  readers  have  assumed  as  one  of  their  projects 
a  plan  for  helping  the  slower  readers  over  certain  difficulties. 

7.  It  simplifies  vocabulary  dijficulties.  The  unit  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  simplifies  vocabulary  difficulties.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  specific  vocabulary  is  common  to  much  of  the  material  on  a 
given  topic.  Once  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  v/ith  this  basic 
vocabulary,  he  will  usually  find  other  material  on  that  topic  relatively 
free  from  unfamiliar  words. 

8.  It  facilitates  co-ordination  with  other  school  activities.  When  the 
school  or  public  librarian  knows  that  the  class  will  be  exploring  one 
topic  for  some  time,  she  will  be  able  to  assemble  all  the  books  on  the 
topic  that  she  has  (and  often  borrow  more  from  other  sources)  and 
arrange  everything  in  the  most  serviceable  manner.  Similarly,  the 
gymnasium  teacher  may  provide  exercise  in  the  form  of  practice  or 
stunts  or  a  game  related  to  the  general  topic,  which,  while  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  any  other  exercise  would  be,  becomes  because  of  its  asso¬ 
ciations  more  educative  and  interesting.  The  work  in  music  and 
drawing  can  also  be  made  richer  and  more  interesting  by  associa¬ 
tion. 
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3.  ClIAUACTEUISTICS  OF  THE  SiXTH  KeADER 

Interest 

The  first  considenitioii  in  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  Sixth 
Reader  lias  been  that  of  interest.  The  final  selection  is  the  outcome 
of  many  years  of  research  conducted  to  determine  the  basic  inter- 
est-provokiiiii;  qualities  in  children’s  literature  and  to  discover  selec¬ 
tions  hij>:hty  charged  with  these  qualities. 

Variety  of  materials 

The  selections  of  prose  and  verse  represent  a  well-balanced  variety 
of  types,  including  informative  and  fictional,  realistic  and  imaginative, 
humorous  and  serious,  and  modern  and  classic  literature. 

High  literary  standards 

Onl}^  selections  of  high  literary  standards  have  been  utilized. 
Experts  have  given  all  the  selections  high  ratings  as  an  example  of 
good  writing;  the  book  contains  no  poorly  written  material.  LeVs 
Go  Ahead,  therefore,  provides  a  means  of  breeding  respect  for  good 
writing  and  for  developing  and  elevating  literary  taste. 

In  adapting  the  various  prose  selections  in  the  Sixth  Reader, 
great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  style  and  charm  of  the  original. 
Adapted  selections  were  either  sent  to  the  authors  for  criticism  or 
when  this  was  not  feasible  were  submitted  to  other  qualified  critics. 
To  ask  a  child  to  read  a  selection  from  a  fine  literary  work  after  it 
has  been  garbled  in  so-called  ‘^adaptation,”  until  its  original  charm 
has  been  entirely  lost,  is  to  do  him  a  serious  injustice. 

Variety  of  literary  styles 

The  selections  cover  a  wide  variety  of  literary  styles,  all  of  them 
good.  By  encountering  a  number  of  literary  techniques  and  types 
of  composition,  the  pupil  will  broaden  his  tastes  as  well  as  discover  his 
preferences.  At  the  same  time,  his  reading  ability  will  become  more 
easily  adaptable  to  the  various  representative  types  of  composition. 
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Proper  difficulty 

By  considering  the  vocabulary,  the  structure  of  the  composition, 
and  the  complexity  of  ideas;  by  securing  the  opinions  of  experts; 
and  by  submitting  the  material  directly  to  groups  of  sixth-grade  pupils 
of  varying  ability,  the  authors  selected  and  adapted  material  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  grade.  The  New  Work-Play  Books  make  possible  a 
full  measure  of  understanding  and  enjoyment  and  provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  reading  unhampered  by  excessive  difficulties.  This  provision 
is  essential  to  enjoyment  in  reading  and  to  the  development  of  habits 
of  rapid  and  accurate  comprehension. 

Selected  vocabulary 

Special  attention  has  been  given  both  to  the  selection  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  vocabulary.  As  stated  above,  careful  analyses  and  studies 
were  made  to  reduce  the  vocabulary  load  to  an  optimum  point  so  that 
the  reading  would  be  sufficiently  easy  and  so  that  it  would  also  provide 
for  enlargement  and  refinement  of  the  child’s  knowledge  of  word 
meanings.  Every  word  in  the  Reader  has  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  its  evaluation  in  both  the  Gates  and  Thorndike  word  lists. 
Many  words  used  in  the  preceding  Readers  of  The  New  Work- Play 
Books  were  reintroduced  (often  to  replace  less  useful  words)  to  provide 
for  review  and  for  the  appreciation  of  extensions  of  meaning.  A 
recent  study,  moreover,  has  shown  that  average  pupils  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  grade  can  read  97  per  cent  of  the  first  3,000  words 
in  the  Thorndike  list.  Special  care  has  been  exercised,  therefore,  to 
introduce  no  more  words  beyond  the  first  3,000  than  are  needed  for 
healthy  vocabulary  growth.^  Thus,  the  process  of  reading,  itself, 
becomes  the  primary  means  of  developing  a  highly  useful  basal  vo¬ 
cabulary.  The  reader  includes  “A  Short  Dictionary”  and  various 
vocabulary-building  exercises,  tests,  and  reviews  for  giving  help  with 
useful  words  of  more  difficult  character.  Some  of  these  features  will 
be  mentioned  later. 

1  A.  I.  Gates,  G.  L.  Bond,  and  D.  H,  Russell,  “Relative  Meaning  and  Pro¬ 
nunciation  Difficulties  of  the  Thorndike  20,000  Words,”  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  November,  1938,  161-169.  Pupils  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  grade 
can  read  about  86  per  cent  of  the  words  in.the  fourth  thousand  in  this  list  and 
about  75  per  cent  in  the  fifth  thousand. 
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Sound  incentives  for  further  reading 

In  developing  The  Nexo  Work-Pday  Books,  it  was  recognized  that/ 
while  the  course  is  basal,  it  is  only  the  base  and  not  the  whole  of  the 
structure  of  experiences  sought.  It  is  designed  to  cultivate  interest 
and  ability  in  diversihed  reading.  For  example,  most  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  taken  from  books  which  contain  similar  or  related  material 
by  the  same  author.  Following  each  selection  in  the  Reader  there  is 
a  note  giving  the  pupil  the  name  of  the  book  from  which  the  selection 
is  taken  and  the  names  of  other  books  on  related  subjects.  Comments 
on  difficulty  of  the  book  help  the  pupil  to  choose  his  reading  wisely 
and  prevent  the  disappointment  and  discouragement  which  arise 
from  an  unsuccessful  encounter  with  recommended  reading.  (See 
pages  61,  84,  etc.  for  examples.) 

The  Manual  supplies  the  names  of  many  more  books,  which  the 
teacher  may  suggest  for  reading  as  she  sees  fit.  Page  viii  of  Let’s  Go 
Ahead  gives  page  references  to  the  various  books,  classified  by  topics, 
referred  to  in  the  Reader. 

Helpful  reading  and  study  guides 

When  a  child  has  reached  the  sixth  grade,  he  must  begin  to  apply 
his  reading  ability  for  study  purposes  much  more  extensively  than  he 
has  done  before.  He  must  know  how  to  use  an  index,  a  simple  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  possibly  a  juvenile  encyclopedia.  He  must  learn  to  look 
through  material  quickly  for  what  he  wants  and,  as  he  proceeds,  to 
make  some  use  of  summarizing  and  outlining.  In  his  written  work 
he  must  know  where  to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  his  use  of  the  dictionary  and  of  glossaries,  he  will  need 
to  acquire  understanding  of  alphabetic  arrangement,  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  accent  mark,  and  of  the  simpler  diacritical  marks.  The 
exercises  which  follow  the  prose  selections  in  the  Sixth  Reader  are 
carefully  planned  to  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  the  simpler  phases 
of  these  and  various  other  skills  and  to  give  him  practice  in  using 
them.  In  his  work  both  with  the  exercises  and  with  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  tests  a  varied  expression  has  been  used  to  make  it  essential  for 
him  always  to  read  carefully  the  simple  directions  he  is  to  follow.  The 
exercises  are  also  planned  to  give  him  opportunity  to  increase  his 
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vocabulary  and  to  make  it  seem  desirable  and  interesting  to  do 
this. 

The  program  of  The  New  Work- Play  Books  is  designed  to  enable 
pupils  to  develop  for  themselves,  to  a  large  extent,  interests,  tastes, 
and  techniques.  It  therefore  includes  in  the  Reader  a  carefully  con¬ 
structed  and  related  program  of  suggestions,  exercises,  guides,  and 
instructions  to  pupils.  The  following  are  some  of  the  types  of  teach¬ 
ing  aids  provided: 

1.  Comprehension  Questions.  The  comprehension  questions  which 
follow  certain  selections  are  designed  to  foster  thinking  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  rereading  and  reconsideration  of  ideas,  and  to  lead  to  the 
future  use  of  ideas  acquired. 

2.  Objective  Problems  and  Exercises.  The  objective  exercises, 
while  giving  variety,  serve  the  same  purposes  as  the  questions  and 
additional  purposes  as  well.  The  responses  are  quickly  made  and  are 
objective.  They  may  be  used  as  objective  tests  of  comprehension  and 
thinking  and  thus  reveal  the  abilities  and  difficulties  of  individual 
pupils. 

3.  Vocabulary- Building  Exercises.  Some  of  the  exercises  are  con¬ 
structed  to  test  and  develop  word  meanings.  (See  pages  23,  107-108, 
148,  243,  etc.,  for  different  types.)  Meanings  which  otherwise  might 
be  left  somewhat  vague  are  brought  out  clearly  and  the  forms  of  the 
words  noted.  These  exercises  call  for  both  immediate  and  delayed 
consideration  and  are  usually  related  to  activities  with  the  Reader 
glossary  and  with  the  dictionary. 

4.  Things  to  Do.  The  “Things  to  Do,”  which  follow  each  prose 
selection,  are  suggestions  that  encourage  the  pupil  to  use  what  he  has 
read  to  further  other  purposes.  They  help  to  keep  reading  from  be¬ 
coming  isolated  from  other  activities.  They  make  the  reading  work 
more  varied  and  active,  as  well  as  more  broadly  educative. 

5.  Dictionary.  At  the  end  of  the  Reader,  pages  452-469,  is  “A 
Short  Dictionary,”  composed  of  the  more  difficult  words  used  in  the 
Reader.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  standard  dictionary,  and  by  using  it 
the  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  the  procedures  employed  in  using  a 
full-sized  dictionary.  Many  of  the  exercises  refer  the  pupil  to  this 
glossary,  and  since  it  is  simple,  helpful;  and  always  at  hand  it  demon- 
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strates  tho  valiio  and  use  of  the  dictionary.  Tliroii^h  it  and  the  re¬ 
lated  lessons  in  the  text,  a  knowledge  of  accent  marks,  diacritical 
marks,  syllabication,  etc.  and  of  their  values  in  determining  pronun¬ 
ciation  may  be  developed. 

6.  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  Let's  Go  Ahead  also  includes  a  carefully 
graded  series  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  These  exercises 
provide  incentives  for  using  the  dictionary  and  test  the  child’s  ability 
to  use  a  dictionaiy. 

7.  Word  Analysis.  Let's  Go  Ahead  contains  a  series  of  exercises 
designed  to  carry  forward  mastery  of  syllabication  and  other  word 
analj^sis  skills.  Exercises  with  rhymes,  dictionary  clues  to  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  other  devices  are  included. 

8.  Study  Skills  and  Speeialized  Types  of  Reading.  Special  exer¬ 
cises  are  introduced  to  develop  various  types  of  reading,  such  as 
getting  the  main  ideas,  skimming  to  find  specific  facts,  outlining, 
making  summaries,  etc. 

9.  Use  of  Reference  Books.  Methods  of  using  various  kinds  of 
reference  books  are  introduced.  They  include  practice  in  using  the 
table  of  contents  and  the  index  and  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and 
encyclopedia. 

4,  Charactekistics  and  Uses  of  the  Preparatory  Book 

Content  of  the  Preparatory  Book 

As  in  the  program  for  the  first  five  grades,  the  course  of  The  New 
Work-Play  Books  for  the  sixth  grade  includes  a  Preparatory  Book 
as  well  as  a  Reader.  The  Preparatory  Book  provides,  in  ready¬ 
made  form,  materials  to  enable  the  teacher  to  do  better  and  more 
easily  what  the  best  teachers  have  been  doing  at  great  cost  of  time 
and  energy  —  time  and  energy  devoted  to  preparing  supplementary 
materials  and  teaching  pupils  to  use  them.  It  provides  a  carefully 
developed  and  largely  self-teaching  and  self-diagnosing  course  com¬ 
pletely  worked  out  in  detail. 

Purposes  served  by  the  Preparatory  Book 

The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  features  of  the  Preparatory  Book : 

1.  Each  of  the  eight  chapters  or  units  of  the  Preparatory  Book 
begins  with  a  testing-and-teaching  exercise.  It  consists  of  a  narra- 
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tive  selection  followed  by  a  comprehension  exercise  of  ten  items. 
Directions  are  given  in  the  Daily  Lesson  Plans  of  the  Manual  for 
using  these  materials  as  an  objective  test  of  speed  and  accuracy  in 
reading.  Speed  can  be  expressed  in  number  of  words  read  per  minute, 
and  accuracy  in  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  exercises.  Both  scores  may  be  recorded  permanently  in  a 
table  and  chart  provided  on  pages  91  and  94  of  the  Preparatory 
Book.  These  tests  enable  the  teacher  to  keep  close  contact  with 
the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  each  pupil  during  the  year. 
The  exercises  do  more  than  test;  they  help  the  pupils  acquire  words, 
skills,  information,  and  interests  useful  in  reading  the  following  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Reader  and  Preparatory  Book. 

2.  The  Preparatory  Book  provides  helpful  introductions  to  the 
selections  in  the  Reader.  The  introduction  may  be  a  story  or  an 
informative  selection.  In  either  case,  it  introduces  important  words 
and  concepts  and  gives  background  information  in  relation  to  selec¬ 
tions  to  be  read  in  LeVs  Go  Ahead.  (See  Preparatory  Book  pages 
1,  6,  7,  8,  10,  etc.) 

3.  The  Preparatory  Book  introduces  and  develops  recognition  and 
understanding  of  the  more  difficult  words  before  they  are  encountered 
in  the  Reader.  Some  of  these  words  are  brought  out  in  the  “back¬ 
ground”  selections  mentioned  in  2,  above,  and  others  are  presented  . 
in  special  vocabulary-building  exercises,  as  for  example,,  those  on 
pages  3,  6,  14,  17,  etc. 

4.  The  last  page  in  each  unit  of  the  Preparatory  Book  provides  a 
review  test  of  the  corresponding  unit  of  the  Reader.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  keep  informed  about  the  progress  of  each  pupil.  The 
Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  the  Manual  give  suggestions  for  additional 
review  activities  for  the  pupils  who  show  a  need  for  further  work. 

5.  The  Preparatory  Book  embodies  a  systematic  plan  of  activities 
for  developing  the  various  special  types  of  reading  abilities.  Among 
the  reading  techniques  carefully  developed  are  the  following: 

a.  Locating  items,  facts,  or  ideas.  The  following  techniques  are  de¬ 
veloped  for  this  purpose: 

(1)  Ability  to  do  sl  first,  single  reading  with  increasing  speed  and 
accuracy. 
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(2)  Ability  to  reread  with  increasing!;  speed  and  effectiveness  for 
definite  purposes  which  the  pupils  understand  and  accept. 

(3)  Ability  to  skim  with  increasing  speed  and  effectiveness. 

For  developing  these  skills  several  devices  are  used.  One  is  to 
give  the  pupil  a  special  problem  or  purpose  before  he  reads  an  in¬ 
formative  selection  and  thus  encourage  him  to  read  selectively  so 
as  to  locate  the  relevant  material.  Following  this  first,  single  read¬ 
ing,  he  does  certain  comprehension  exercises,  provided  in  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book,  which  enable  him  (and  the  teacher)  to  check  his 
understanding.  Then  the  Preparatory  Book  suggests  a  further  prob¬ 
lem  or  purpose  to  motivate  a  rereading  of  the  selection.  In  certain 
instances  an  effective  motive  for  a  second  rereading  is  also  provided. 
During  these  rereadings  to  find  the  answer  to  certain  questions  or 
the  solution  of  certain  problems,  the  pupil  learns  to  skim.  Thus 
flexibility  in  attack  varying  from  a  careful  reading,  to  a  fairly  rapid 
rereading,  to  a  very  rapid,  selective  skimming  is  developed.  (See 
Preparatory  Book  pages  9,  16,  21,  etc.) 

b.  Getting  the  central  or  main  idea  of  a  paragraph  or  part  of  a  selection 
or  a  whole  selection.  A  variety  of  exercises  designed  to  increase  these 
skills  in  connection  with  different  materials  and  purposes  is  included. 
(See  pages  2,  9,  11,  22,  etc.) 

c.  Organizing  ideas  and  material.  Exercises  provide  incentives  and 
tests  of  ability  to  organize  materials  in  various  ways  varying  from 
relatively  simple  exercises  in  choosing  main  and  subordinate  titles, 
“key  words,”  or  sentences  to  the  construction  of  a  complete  outline 
or  summary  interpretation.  (See  pages  2,  7,  8,  24,  etc.) 

d.  Summarizing  the  substance  of  a  selection.  This  begins  with  rela¬ 
tively  simple  tasks  and  materials  and  progresses  to  more  complex 
ones.  (See  pages  8,  24,  etc.) 

e.  Retaining  and  using  material  after  an  interval  of  time.  For  example, 
the  Preparatory  Book  includes  a  series  of  problems  or ’projects  at 
the  end  of  a  unit  which  involves  the  use  of  the  material  previously 
read  in  that  unit.  (See  pages  11,  22,  etc.)  Page  96  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Book  is  arranged  for  records  of  and  comments  on  supplementary 
readings. 
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f.  Beading  of  'precise  directions.  (See  pages  2,  3,  5,  9,  etc.)  Read¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  maps  and  graphs  (pages  10,  18,  etc.)  and 
other  types  of  “study  reading”  are  introduced. 

6.  The  Preparatory  Book  includes  a  systematic  program  for  de¬ 
veloping  word  recognition  skills  suitable  to  the  sixth  grade.  See 
pages  37,  72,  etc.  for  exercises  on  prefixes;  pages  37,  72,  etc.  on  suf¬ 
fixes;  pages  9,  29,  etc.  on  syllabication;  pages  58,  84,  etc.  on  rhyming 
words;  pages  30,  83,  etc.  on  compound  words;  pages  25,  48,  etc.  on 
long  and  short  vowels. 

7.  The  Preparatory  Book  carries  forward  systematic  development 
of  insight  into  word  meanings.  In  addition  to  the  exercises  men¬ 
tioned  under  3  and  4  above,  note  pages  14,  39,  etc.  on  synonyms 
and  antonyms,  pages  37,  72,  etc.  on  prefixes  and  suffixes,  etc. 

8.  The  Preparatory  Book  carries  forward  a  systematic  program 
for  teaching  the  pupils  to  use  a  dictionary  and  other  books  of  refer¬ 
ence.  (See  pages  3,  32,  etc.) 

9.  The  Preparatory  Book  on  almost  every  page  contains  exercises 
which  will  yield  an  informal  diagnosis  of  ability.  Thus,  inappro¬ 
priate  techniques  may  be  detected  and  eliminated  before  they  become 
fixed  habits. 

10.  The  Preparatory  Book  provides  exercises  which  foster  addi¬ 
tional  or  follow-up  reading.  Provision  for  recording  data  about  books 
read  independently  will  be  found  on  pages  95-96. 

11.  The  Preparatory  Book  helps  to  carry  reading  over  into  the 
field  of  the  various  school  subjects.  It  provides  activities  and  ma¬ 
terials  related  to  those  found  in  the  courses  in  fine  and  practical  arts, 
in  geography,  biography,  history,  arithmetic,  composition,  and  other 
subjects.  The  Preparatory  Book  thus  serves  as  a  connecting  link. 
(See  pages  1,  12,  16,  78,  etc.,  on  history;  pages  63,  68,  69,  71,  75, 
etc.,  on  science;  pages  10,  18,  etc.,  on  geography.) 

5.  Using  the  Reader  without  the  Preparatory  Book 

The  Reader  can  be  used  alone 

Although  the  Preparatory  Book  is  of  great  value  and  will  actually 
reduce  the  total  expense  of  instruction  by  saving  the  cost  of  many 
other  kinds  of  classroom  material  and  equipment  —  not  to  mention 
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the  te;i(*h('r  s  (iiiu'  and  ('lU'r^y  —  it  is  not  indisponsablo.  If  a  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  eannot  b('  provided  for  (wery  child,  the  teacher  can 
and  shonld  secure  a  desk  copy.  The  Manual  contains  instructions 
for  preparatory  activity's  a.da[)ted  from  the  Preparatory  Book  exer¬ 
cises  and  substantially  equivalent  to  them.  The  teaclier  should 
follow  these  alternate  instructions  when  the  pupils  arc  not  supplied 
with  Preparatory  Books.  If  a  small  set  of  Preparatory  Books  can 
be  obtained,  individual  pupils  may  take  turns  in  reading  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Books  and  they  may  then  execute  the  directions  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper. 

6.  The  Teacher’s  Manual 

Purpose  of  the  Manual 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual  to  provide  the  teacher 
(1)  with  a  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  course  in 
The  New  Work-Play  Books;  (2)  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
diagnosing  and  remedying  special  defects  in  reading,  as  to  methods 
of  developing  sldll  in  word  recognition,  and  as  to  methods  in  relation 
to  other  common  reading  problems;  (3)  to  supply  detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  for  procedure  in  the  daily  lessons;  and  (4)  to  provide  reading 
lists  from  which  the  teacher  may  recommend  books  suited  to  the 
needs  of  her  pupils. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  OF  DEVELOPING  CERTAIN  FUNDAMENTAL 

SKILLS 

If  pupils  are  to  learn  to  meet  the  many  needs  for  reading  in  the 
world  of  today  with  keen  enjoyment  and  high  efficiency,  they  must 
acquire  certain  interests  and  abilities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  explain  the  ways  in  which  these  interests  and  abilities 
are  developed  in  the  sixth-year  course  of  The  New  Work- Play  Books, 
and  to  offer  to  the  teacher  certain  suggestions  for  guiding  the  pupils’ 
learning  and  development. 

These  explanations  and  suggestions  will  be  presented  under  the 
following  topics : 

1.  Developing  ability  to  survey  words  and  sentences  from  left  to 
right. 

2.  Developing  skillful  independent  recognition  of  words. 

3.  Introducing,  enriching,  and  reviewing  basic  vocabulary. 

4.  Developing  growing  ability  to  phrase  and  to  read  by  thought 
units. 

5.  Developing  growing  interest  and  ability  in  oral  reading. 

6.  Developing  interest  in  varied  and  desirable  types  of  silent 
reading. 

7.  Developing  the  optimum  speed  in  silent  reading. 

8.  Improving  accuracy  of  comprehension. 

9.  Improving  the  level,  or  power,  of  comprehension. 

10.  Classifying  and  grouping  pupils. 

1.  Developing  Ability  to  Survey  Words  and  Sentences 
FROM  Left  to  Right 

In  The  New  Work- Play  Books  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
problem  of  developing  proper  perceptual  orientation  during  the  course 
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of  the  first  and  second  years.  Proper  habits  of  eye  movement  should 
be  formed  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year.  If  any  of 
the  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  show  frequent  reversal  errors,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  confusion  in  word  perception.  The  teacher  will  find  it 
valuable  to  explain  and  demonstrate  correct  eye  direction;  to  de¬ 
velop  activities  in  writing,  printing,  and  typewriting;  and  to  use  a 
variety  of  exercises  designed  to  develop  correct  perceptual  orienta¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  will  find  these  various  suggestions  discussed  fully 
in  the  General  Manual  which  accompanies  The  New  Work- Play  Books 
for  grades  one  to  three.  The  sixth-grade  teacher  should  be  very 
careful,  however,  not  to  make  pupils,  especially  the  average  and 
better  readers,  eye  conscious.  For  further  suggestions,  the  teacher 
is  referred  to  Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading  {Revised) j 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1935,  pages  331-371. 

2.  Developing  Skillful  Independent  Recognition  of  Words 

Word  recognition  abilities  to  be  developed 

To  become  an  efficient  and  independent  reader,  a  child  must  ac¬ 
quire  the  following  skills : 

1.  Ability  to  learn  new  words  when  they  are  introduced. 

2.  Ability  to  work  out  the  full  recognition  and  pronunciation  of 
words  that  cannot  be  recognized  instantly  at  sight. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  previously  studied  words  with  increasing 
ease,  speed,  and  accuracy. 

In  a  program  planned  to  develop  these  skills,  great  care  must 
be  exercised  lest  methods  be  introduced  which  will  conflict  with, 
rather  than  help,  one  another.  A  pupil  must  become  equipped  with 
a  variety  of  skills  which  harmonize  with  one  another  and  which  he 
learns  to  use  at  the  time  when,  and  to  the  extent  to  which,  they  are 
most  useful.  The  main  principles  in  a  word-recognition  program  are: 

1.  The  pupil  must  acquire  the  habit  of  reacting  attentively  to 
words. 

2.  The  pupil  must  acquire  the  habit  of  moving  his  eyes  across  the 
word  in  the  left-to-right  direction. 
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3.  The  pupil  should  acquire  the  habit  of  comparing  words  with 
one  another  in  order  to  note  similarities  and  differences. 

4.  The  pupil  must  perfect  the  habit  of  discovering  and  seeing  the 
most  significant  features  and  parts  of  words. 

When  an  unfamiliar  word  is  encountered,  the  visual  analysis  of 
the  word  form  must  precede  the  sounding  of  the  word  parts.  Before 
the  pupil  can  think  of  the  sounds  of  phonograms,  syllables,  or  letters, 
he  must  see  them  in  the  word.  It  is  therefore  important  to  help 
him  learn  how  to  detect  the  parts  that  will  be  most  useful,  both  for 
recognition  and  for  sound. 

Visual  analysis  should,  in  general,  be  directed  so  as  to  isolate  word 
parts  which  can  be  readily  sounded. 

The  pupil  must  not  only  know  that  most  words  can  be  broken  up 
into  a  variety  of  total  sounds,  but  he  must  also  become  familiar  with 
a  number  of  these  sounds. 

The  activities  introduced  to  improve  word  perception  and  word 
analysis  should  be  conducted  with  words  which  have  already  been 
introduced  in  the  basal  program  and  whose  meanings  are  consequently 
familiar.  The  learning  experience,  in  other  words,  should  consist  in 
refining  and  improving  the  perception  of  words  which  have  been 
previously  introduced. 

The  pupil’s  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  word  features  and 
parts  which  appear  most  frequently  in  the  basal  program  and  to 
words  most  frequently  encountered  in  children’s  literature.  Thus, 
in  the  materials  of  The  New  Work- Play  Books,  word  parts  (phono¬ 
grams  and  syllables)  introduced  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are 
those  make  numerous  in  the  basal  vocabulary.  Consequently  the 
actual  value  of  these  word  parts  is  obvious. 

Word  elements  should  be  introduced  by  leading  the  pupil  to  dis¬ 
cover  them  in  words  and  not  in  isolation. 

Working  out  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  a  word  that  cannot 
be  recognized  at  a  glance  should  be  carried  on  when  the  word  occurs 
in  a  context  that  gives  it  meaning.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
pupil  learn  to  use  word-form  clues  and  context  clues  at  the  same 
time.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  find  familiar  parts 
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in  words.  He  siiould  look  for  features  and  parts  of  words  and  con¬ 
duct  his  own  little  studies  in  word  analysis. 

Word-analysis  program  for  the  first  three  years 

During  the  first  three  years  a  carefully  organized  program  of  word 
analysis  was  developed.  The  pupil  who  has  completed  the  primary 
unit  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  has  had  the  following  training 
in  word  anal3^sis: 

1.  Experiences  in  the  discrimination  of  and  use  of  sounds  of  total 
words  —  begun  in  the  pre-reading  program. 

2.  Training  in  the  realization  that  total  words  are  composed  of 
distinct  and  distinguishable  sounds  —  begun  in  the  pre-reading  pro¬ 
gram.  This  includes  activities  with  rhyming  words,  words  with  the 
same  initial  sounds,  and  with  oral  blending  of  word  sounds. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  general  visual 
form  of  words  —  begun  in  the  pre-primer  program. 

4.  Various  types  of  comparisons  of  words  likely  to  be  confused 
because  of  common  letters,  phonograms  or  syllables,  or  similarities; 
in  shape  —  begun  in  the  pre-primer  period. 

5.  Training  in  detecting  the  features  of  words  most  helpful  in 
word  recognition  and  in  finding  similar  elements  (phonograms,  syl¬ 
lables,  etc.). 

6.  Experiences  with  initial  sounds  of  words  designed  to  develop 
the  sense  of  initial  sounds,  and  the  fact  that  these  sounds  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  first  part  of  the  word  —  begun  in  the  early  part  of 
the  primer  program. 

7.  Establishment  of  the  realization  that  certain  words  begin  with 
the  same  initial  letter  and  that  this  letter  usually  has  a  characteristic 
sound  —  begun  in  the  primer  program.  (Note  the  continual  stress 
in  the  early  work  in  phonetics  on  the  beginnings  of  words.  This 
stress  assists  in  developing  correct  perceptual  orientation  which  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  reading  skills.) 

8.  Activities  with  specific  initial  letters  and  phonograms  as  listed 
below  —  begun  in  the  first  reader  program. 

9.  Special  exercises  for  introducing  suffixes  {ing,  ed,  etc.)  —  begun 
in  the  first  year. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  all  the  phonograms  introduced  during  the 
first  five  years^  workd  The  year  in  which  each  is  presented  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  number  which  follows  it. 


ac 

4 

de 

4 

ill- 

1 

pr 

3 

ack 

2 

dis 

4 

in 

2 

pre 

5 

ad 

4 

die 

4 

ine 

2 

pro 

5 

ai  (chair) 

3 

dr 

3 

ing 

1 

ry 

3 

ai  (mail) 

2 

dry 

4 

it 

2 

s  (final) 

1 

ain  (train) 

2 

ea 

4 

kn 

2 

sh 

1 

air 

2 

eat 

3 

less 

4 

sion 

5 

ake 

1 

eck 

3 

ly 

3 

sk 

3 

all 

1 

ed 

1 

ma 

2 

si 

2 

an 

1 

ee  (sleep)  1 

mis 

5 

sm 

3 

and 

2 

eep 

3 

ness 

4 

sn 

3 

ar  (car) 

1 

ell 

2 

ny 

3 

sp 

2 

ark 

3 

en 

1 

oa 

4 

st 

1 

at 

1 

ent 

3 

ock 

3 

str 

3 

ate 

3 

er 

1 

oi 

4 

sw 

3 

ave 

3 

ern 

5 

old 

3 

ter 

3 

aw 

2 

est 

3 

00  (room) 

2 

th  (them) 

1 

ay 

1 

et 

1 

00  (wool) 

2 

th  (think) 

3 

be 

2 

ew 

2 

ook 

2 

ther 

3 

ber 

3 

ex 

4 

op 

2 

tion 

5 

bl 

2 

fl 

2 

ore 

3 

tr 

1 

ble 

4 

for 

4 

ot 

2 

tw 

3 

br 

1 

fr 

2 

ou 

4 

ty 

4 

ch 

2 

ful 

5 

ound 

2 

uck 

3 

cl 

1 

gr 

1 

ow  (cow) 

1 

un  (fun) 

1 

com 

4 

ick 

3 

ow  (snow) 

1 

un  (unhappy)  4 

con 

5 

ied 

3 

oy 

4 

wh 

1 

cr 

3 

ight 

2 

pi 

1 

y  (final) 

1 

10.  Experiences  in  noting  long  and  short  vowel  sounds  —  begun 

^  No  phonograms  or  syllables  are  given  specific  development  in  grades  five  or 
six.  This  matter  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section. 
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informally  late  in  first  year  and  carried  forward  to  solve  incrcasinp;ly 
difficiilt  word  problems  tliroiij2;h  all  grades,  including  tlie  sixth. 

11.  Combining  familiar  words  to  make  compound  words  —  begun 
in  the  second  year. 

12.  Experiences  in  finding  and  sounding  syllables  —  begun  in  the 
second  year.  Some  of  the  phonograms  and  suffixes  introduced  in 
the  first  year,  however,  are  syllables. 

During  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  considerable  word-analysis 
work  is  provided  as  part  of  the  program  offered  in  the  Reader  and 
in  the  Preparatory  Book  in  introducing  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  In 
addition,  exercises  are  provided  to  (1)  continue  the  study  of  root 
words  in  compound  words;  (2)  compare  confusing  words,  especially 
those  containing  common  phonograms  and  syllables,  prefixes  and 
suffixes;  (3)  continue  the  improvement  of  phonic  sensitivity  by  means 
of  exercises  in  rhymes,  etc.;  (4)  continue  the  improvement  of  skill 
in  detecting  and  using  syllables  in  words  as  an  aid  to  word  recogni¬ 
tion  and  pronunciation. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  many  phonograms,  syllables,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  introduced  during  the  first  four  years,  the  fifth-grade 
course  of  The  New  W ork-Play  Books  presented  the  following  syllables, 
with  emphasis  on  their  functions  as  prefixes  or  suffixes: 


con 

pre 

ern 

pro 

ful 

sion 

mis 

tion 

The  materials  of  the  sixth-grade  course,  and  the  alternate  prepara¬ 
tory  activities,  provide  review  and  further  instruction  in  these  word 
elements. 

Skill  in  syllabication 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the  phonograms  listed  above  form 
syllables.  Before  the  pupils  enter  the  sixth  grade,  they  should  have 
acquired  skill  in  breaking  up  unfamiliar  words  into  syllables.  The 
New  Work-Play  Books  for  the  primary  grades  contain  a  carefully 
developed  plan  for  producing  this  skill.  Further  experience  in  syl- 
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labication  is  provided  in  the  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  Preparatory  Books 
and  continued  during  the  sixth-grade  Preparatory  Book.  Those 
pupils  who  are  not  proficient  in  this  technique  should  be  given  special 
help.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  occasionally  to  demonstrate  how  words 
are  divided.  This  may  be  done  by  covering  the  word  with  a  card  and 
then  exposing  the  syllables  one  after  another  while  pronouncing  them. 
The' child  may  then  be  encouraged  to  break  up  other  words  into  sylla¬ 
bles  and  to  pronounce  them  in  turn.  The  carefully  developed  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  in  using  the  dictionary  in  the  sixth  year  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  promoting  skill  in  syllabication.  This 
phase  of  the  dictionary  work  may  be  given  special  attention  in  the 
case  of  pupils  retarded  in  skill  in  managing  syllables.  The  spelling 
lessons  afford  another  opportunity  for  intensive  work  on  this  skill,  and 
many  other  occasions  will  arise  for  this  type  of  extremely  vital 
work. 

The  development  of  skill  in  syllabication  is  of  greatest  importance 
in  the  sixth  grade.  During  this  period,  most  of  the  words  which  offer 
recognition  and  pronunciation  difficulties  to  the  average  pupils  are 
polysyllabic  words.^  The  most  natural  and  helpful  unit  of  attack  in 
these  words  is  the  syllable  rather  than  the  single  letters  or  phonograms 
which  comprise  only  a  part  of  a  syllable.  During  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades,  normal  pupils  will  be  increasing  the  extent  to  which 
they  attack  words  syllable  by  syllable  and  decreasing  the  degree  to 
which  they  attack  words  by  letter  or  small  phonetic  units.  This 
trend  should  be  encouraged  by  providing  an  abundance  of  experience 
in  breaking  up  words  into  syllables,  recognizing  the  sound  and  proper 
emphasis  of  each  syllable,  and  then  recognizing  and  pronouncing  the 
whole  word  by  unifying  the  syllables.  Experience  in  noting  accents, 
long  and  short  vowels,  silent  letters,  etc.  and  in  using  the  dictionary 
aids  (divisions  into  syllables,  accent  marks,  diacritical  marks  for  indi¬ 
cating  vowel  sounds,  etc.)  should  be  abundantly  provided  during  this 
period. 

All  these  experiences  are  amply  supplied  in  LeVs  Go  Ahead  and 
the  accompanying  Preparatory  Book  and  in  the  Daily  Lesson  Plans, 

iFor  evidence,  see  E.  W.  Dolch,  “Phonics  and  Polysyllables,”  Elementary 
English  Review,  Vol.  15,  April,  1938,  120-124. 
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both  for  pupils  iisin^'  aiui  those  not  usinj’*  the  Preparatory 
Book. 

It  should  bo  observed  that  in  the  list  of  phonoj>;ranis,  (dx;.,  above,  at 
least  75  are  genuine  syllables  (as  contrasted  with  such  phonograms 
as  ai  (mail),  hi,  etc.).  A  careful  study  of  the  frecpiency  of  syllables  in 
the  vocabulary  of  The  New  WorJv-Play  Books,  the  Gates  Primary 
^^’’ord  List,  and  the  first  5,000  words  in  the  Thorndike  List  was  made 
and  used  in  the  selection  of  syllables  and  phonograms  for  this  course. 
The  above  list  includes  the  most  frecpient  and  useful  ones.  There 
are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  other  different  syllables  but  few  among 
them  that  appear  frequently.  The  purpose  of  The  New  Work-Play 
Books  is  to  develop  the  techniques  of  syllabication  with  the  list  of 
about  75  s^dlables  and  provide  practice  in  using  these  techniques  and 
in  using  the  dictionary  in  handling  the  others.  The  Reader  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  provide  practice  in  handling  many  words  which 
contain  other  syllables  without  practice  on  those  specific  syllables  as 
such.  (See,  for  example,  Lei’s  Go  Ahead,  pages  45,  243,  etc.,  and  the 
Preparatory  Book  pages  9,  29,  etc.)  In  these  ways,  provision  is 
made  for  developing  high  competence  in  working  out  the  recognition 
of  unfamiliar  words  at  the  intermediate-grade  level. 

Supplementary  practice  and  remedial  work  in  word  recognition 

The  plan  for  developing  independence  in  word  recognition  in  The 
New  Work-Play  Books  has  been  so  carefully  organized  that  failure  to 
develop  the  necessary  skills  should  be  rare  among  children  who  have 
followed  the  program  from  the  first  year.  Pupils  who  have  shown  a 
marked  deficiency  in  the  various  skills  involved  in  independent  word 
recognition  should  be  given  special  instruction. 

Most  of  such  pupils  can  be  taken  care  of  by  doing  some  additional 
work  in  accordance  with  the  principles  outlined  above.  The  teacher 
may  wish  them  to  study  the  phonograms  and  syllables  presented  in 
the  first  five  years  (see  page  28  of  this  Manual).  If  it  is  possible,  it 
would  be  valuable  to  provide  the  child  having  difficulty  in  certain 
types  of  word  analysis  with  the  corresponding  exercises  in  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  which  accompanied  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  in  some 
cases  the  Preparatory  Books  which  accompany  the  Fourth  Reader  or 
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even  the  Third  Reader.  However,  it  is  not  essential  that  pupils 
having  difficulties  in  word  recognition  be  provided  with  the  earlier 
Preparatory  Books.  If  the  teacher  can  discover  the  pupil’s  special 
difficulties  and  help  him  develop  the  right  habits  of  attacking  words, 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  develop,  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
practice  periods,  sufficient  independence  in  word  recognition  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Before  beginning  extensive  supplementary  or  remedial  work  in 
word  recognition,  the  teacher  should  consider  and  determine  the 
pupil’s  status  in  other  phases  of  reading.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  any 
pupil  whose  reading  is  deficient,  the  teacher  should  consider  all 
phases  of  reading  ability  and  all  possible  sources  of  difficulty  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  following  and  preceding  sections. 

For  additional  suggestions  and  devices  for  improving  word  recog¬ 
nition,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  A  Second 
Report,  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  1937,  pages  277-298;  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Improvement  of  Read¬ 
ing  {Revised),  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935,  pages  276-329; 
David  H.  Russell,  and  others,  Reading  Aids  Through  the  Grades, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1938.  The  Improvement  of  Reading  describes  simple 
methods  of  diagnosing  the  difficulties  of  pupils  in  word  recognition 
and  word  analysis. 

3.  Introducing,  Enriching,  and  Reviewing  Basic  Vocabulary 

Introducing  vocabulary 

The  Preparatory  Book  and  the  alternate  preparatory  activities 
introduce  a  large  number  of  the  most  difficult  or  unusual  words  before 
they  are  used  in  the  corresponding  Reader  selection.  The  words  are 
introduced  in  an  exercise  in  which  the  meaning  is  suggested  by  the 
content  or  thought  of  the  printed  text. 

Enriching  and  reviewing  vocabulary 

Following  the  introduction,  many  of  the  important  and  also  difficult 
words  are  used  again  in  other  exercises  which  provide  further  ex- 
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perieiice  in  recoj»:nizinj>:  thoiu  and  in  roadinji;  tluan  in  context.  These 
exercises  are  provided  in  Let's  Go  Ahead,  in  the  Preparatory  Book, 
and  in  the  alternate  preparatory  aedivities.  A  wide  variety  of  en¬ 
riching  and  correlating  exercises  maintains  the  child’s  interest  at  a 
high  level. 

The  Reader,  the  Preparatory  Book,  and  the  alternate  preparatory 
activities  contain  a  variety  of  word-meaning  and  vocabulary-develop¬ 
ing  exercises.  Exercises  in  classifying  words  under  different  general 
meanings  or  classes,  in  selecting  synonyms  and  opposites,  in  selecting 
definitions,  etc.  have  been  provided  to  develop  the  pupil’s  mastery 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  vocabulary. 

Careful  work  is  also  done  in  the  Preparatory  Book  and  the  alternate 
preparatory  activities  in  the  use  of  certain  derived  forms  of  words. 
Suggestions  are  incorporated  in  the  Manual  for  the  review  of  deriva¬ 
tives.  In  the  third  year,  experiences  are  included  which  make  use  of 
the  suffixes  s,  es,  ed  and  of  ing,  er,  esi,  ly,  the  changing  of  y  to  i  with  the 
addition  of  es,  dropping  the  final  e  before  adding  suffixes,  and  the 
method  of  forming  and  the  use  of  various  constructions.  In  the 
sixth  year  the  common  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  reviewed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  various  exercises  mentioned  above  pro¬ 
vide  an  obvious  record  of  the  child’s  success.  The  preparatory 
materials  have  been  so  arranged  that  by  marking,  underlining,  num¬ 
bering,  etc.,  the  pupil  leaves  a  visible  record  of  his  reaction  to  each 
exercise.  The  teacher  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  thorough  the  learning 
has  been.  Thus,  it  is  possible  with  these  exercises  not  only  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  pupil’s  general  ability  in  reading,  but  to  form  detailed 
and  specific  decisions  as  to  his  particular  skill  in  definite  phases.  She 
can,  in  the  event  of  need,  provide  immediate  explanations  and  ex¬ 
periences  needed  to  enable  the  pupil  to  attain  the  desired  degree  of 
mastery.  Thus,  misunderstandings  and  difficulties  will  not  continue, 
and  disabilities  requiring  extensive  remedial  treatment  are  avoided. 

A  test  useful  in  diagnosing  a  pupil’s  word  knowledge  in  comparison 
with  his  speed,  accuracy,  and  level  of  comprehension  in  reading  is 
contained  in  the  Gates  Reading  Survey  for  Grades  3  to  10,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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4.  Developing  Growing  Ability  to  Phrase  and  to  Read 
BY  Thought  Units 

Rapid  reading  requires  not  only  that  the  pupil  be  able  to  recognize 
a  word  quickly  on  the  basis  of  its  outstanding  characteristics,  but 
also  that  he  be  able  to  perceive  several  words  in  one  glance  or  ‘^eyefuF^ 
at  each  fixation  pause,  as  the  eye  moves  along  the  line  of  print,  like  a 
grasshopper,  in  a  series  of  jumps  and  stops.  Rapid  and  intelligent 
reading  is  fostered,  moreover,  by  ability  to  perceive  at  each  pause  a 
group  of  words  which  make  a  natural  thought  unit  rather  than  a 
group  which  contains  words  from  two  different  units.  Thus  in  read¬ 
ing  the  following  sentence,  perception  of  the  words  in  the  grouping  in 
the  third  line  is  superior  to  those  in  the  other  two : 

The  /  little  /  boy  /  is/  going  /  to  school. 

The  little  /  boy  is  /  going  to  /  school. 

The  little  boy  /  is  going  /  to  school. 

Since  most  pupils  have  developed  considerable  power  in  perceiving 
words  in  thought  units  before  they  enter  the  sixth  grade,  they  will 
require  no  special  exercises  for  this  purpose.  What  they  need  is 
abundant  experience  in  silent  reading  of  materials  interesting  enough 
to  engage  their  full  attention  and  easy  enough  to  permit  rapid  and 
accurate  comprehension.  They  need  also  experiences  in  reading 
orally  material  familiar  enough  to  enable  them  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  thought  and  its  expression.  For  both  of  these  experiences  the 
course  of  The  New  Work- Play  Books  provides  suitable  materials  and 
natural  incentives. 

Children  who  do  not  show  satisfactory  ability  in  reading  by  thought 
units  are  apt  to  show  their  difficulties  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  They  are  word-by-word  readers  in  both  silent  and  oral  reading. 

2.  They  make  obvious  errors  in  phrasing. 

3.  They  have  narrow  eye-voice  spans  or  eye-recognition  spans  — 
that  is,  they  cannot  ^^see”  ahead  of  the  words  they  are  pronouncing 
in  oral  reading  or  recognizing  in  silent  reading. 

4.  They  are  usually  slow  readers  in  silent  reading. 
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The  teacher  can  discover  tlu'se  difliculties  by  the  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  methods: 

1.  The  teacher  may  note  the  pupil’s  speed  in  silent  reading.  For 
this  purpose  she  may  use  suitable  pages  from  the  Preparatory  Book 
or  the  Iteader. 

2.  The  teacher  should  observe  the  pupil’s  phrasing  and  thought 
expression  in  oral  reading, 

3.  The  teacher  should  note  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
pupil  can  find  phrases  in  the  text  which  answer  a  question  or  solve 
a  problem.  INlany  of  the  exercises  in  the  Preparatory  Book  involve 
this  type  of  work.  The  teacher  may  use  any  of  them  in  determining 
the  child’s  speed. 

4.  The  teacher  should  note  the  pupil’s  skill  in  reading  at  a  glance 
the  headings  on  a  news  sheet  or  a  list  of  phrases  on  the  blackboard. 

5.  The  teacher  may  expose  a  series  of  phrases  on  cards  and  see 
how  many  the  pupil  can  read  at  a  single  exposure.  She  may  compare 
the  results  with  those  of  other  pupils. 

6.  The  teacher  should  note  the  pupil’s  eye  movements  in  silent 
reading.  This  can  be  done  by  watching  his  eyes  carefully  while  he  is 
reading. 

7.  The  teacher  may  expose  phrases  in  a  tachistoscope  or  on  flash 
cards  for  about  one-fifth  second  each.  She  may  compare  the  pupil’s 
success  in  reading  them  with  the  records  of  other  children. 

When  the  teacher  has  determined  the  particular  difficulty  which 
the  pupil  faces,  she  will  wish  to  institute  a  program  which  will  remove 
the  stumbling  block  from  his  path.  Various  devices,  such  as  the  use 
of  flash  cards,  tachistoscopes,  and  other  rapid-exposure  apparatus 
have  been  employed  to  develop  ability  to  phrase  and  read  by  thought 
units.  Little  or  no  use  of  such  devices  is  necessary  with  the  materials 
in  The  New  Work-Play  Books.  A  retarded  pupil  may  profit  by  a 
demonstration  of  .how  a  person  reads  such  units  at  a  glance.  The 
teacher  herself  can  best  demonstrate  this  skill  by  reading  aloud  to  the 
pupils.  The  selection  which  she  reads  may  be  read  from  the  book 
which  the  pupil  is  reading.  In  such  an  exercise,  the  material  should 
be  read  twice.  The  first  reading  by  the  teacher  shows  the  general 
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pace  for  reading;  the  second  time  it  is  read  she  should  indicate  the 
thought  units  or  phrases  either  by  means  of  a  pointer  or  through  the 
inflection  of  the  voice. 

Some  practice  in  reading  materials  at  a  distance  is  often  helpful. 
The  teacher  can  guide  the  pupil  in  glancing  quickly  at  phrases  placed 
on  signs  on  the  schoolroom  walls,  billboards,  placards,  or  the  black¬ 
board.  She  should  also  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  quickly  the 
headings,  phrases,  or  legends  on  pictures  or  signs  seen  in  stores  and 
elsewhere.  However,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  pupil  to  learn  to  read 
at  a  glance  phrases  exposed  on  charts,  signs,  etc.  or  shown  with  a 
rapid  exposure  apparatus.  The  pupil  must  also  be  able  to  read 
rapidly  by  thought  units  in  long  passages  of  everyday  reading  ma¬ 
terials.  To  accomplish  this  the  pupil  should  attempt  to  read  at  a 
glance  the  headings  or  subheadings  found  in  supplementary  readers, 
schoolbooks  of  different  types,  magazines,  newspapers,  etc.  For  the 
pupil  who  seems  to  have  trouble  transferring  these  skills  to  solid  read¬ 
ing  materials,  the  teacher  may  prepare  special  material.  In  such 
material  each  thought  unit  should  be  set  off  by  a  blank  space,  or 
alternate  thought  units  may  be  underlined. 

5.  Developing  Growing  Interest  and  Ability 
IN  Oral  Reading 

Importance  of  oral  abilities 

In  the  modern  world  ability  to  speak  and  to  read  orally  is  of  great 
importance.  The  foundation  of  interest  and  ability  in  oral  activities 
must  be  developed  in  the  primary  grades.  It  is,  therefore;  important 
that  the  teacher  provide  an  abundance  of  opportunities  for  speaking 
and  reading  orally  and  that  she  be  careful  to  avoid  practices  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  development  of  these  talents. 

Foundations  for  oral  activities 

In  the  early  work  in  the  oral  activities,  the  teacher  must  consider 
as  the  first  stage  development  of  the  ability  to  talk  without  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  a  group.  The  foundation  for  good  oral  reading  should  be 
begun  through  an  early  enjoyable  and  educative  group  of  experiences 
in  speaking,  telling  stories,  and  discussing  problems  and  plans.  The 
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toaoher’s  most  important  problem,  therefore,  is  to  accustom  the  child 
to  talking  with  other  cliildren  with  perfect  conlidcMice  and  complete 
absence  of  tension  or  embarrassment. 

Not  until  the  pupil  is  fully  confident  before  an  audience  should  the 
first  oral  reading  be  undertaken.  The  teacher  should  realize  that 
many  pupils  entering  her  sixth-grade  classroom  arc  really  encounter¬ 
ing  a  new  audience.  Some  of  them  may  be  very  tense  about  reading 
orally  before  an  unfamiliar  teacher  and  pupils.  This  first  oral  reading 
experience  should  be  with  material  that  the  pupil  has  previously  read 
silently  and  studied  sufficiently,  so  that  he  can  read  it  fairly  rapidly 
without  difficult}". 

The  first  “sight”  reading  should  be  done  with  materials  which, 
although  the  pupil  has  never  seen  them  before,  contain  little  or  no 
new  vocabular}^  When  sight  materials  are  introduced  in  which  there 
is  new  vocabulaiy,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  pupil  glance  briefly  over 
the  selection  before  he  reads  it  orally.  If  he  feels  that  he  can  read  it 
satisfactoril}",  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so.  If  he  wishes  assistance, 
he  may  obtain  it  before  reading  it  aloud. 

In  connection  with  oral  activities  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  any  practice  which  will  cause  tension  or  embarrassment  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  She  should  not  make  an  error  in  reading  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  correcting  the  pupiFs  difficulty  in  articulation.  She  should 
not  insist  upon  the  pupil’s  basing  interpretation  upon  punctuation. 
She  should  be  careful  about  attempting  to  speed  up  a  pupiFs  oral 
reading.  To  force  a  pupil  beyond  his  “speed”  in  a  special  situation 
may  result  in  confusion.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
pupil  remain  “stalled”  upon  a  word  which  he  cannot  recognize,  even 
though  this  may  be  a  familiar  word.  When  the  pupil  is  reading 
orally,  the  teacher  should  rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  children  in  the  class 
follow  silently  the  selection  which  the  child  is  reading.  The  teacher 
should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  permitting  the  audience  to  pass 
judgment  on,  or  make  suggestions  about,  the  pupiFs  oral  reading. 
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6.  Developing  Interest  in  Varied  and  Desirable 
Types  of  Silent  Reading 

Value  of  silent  reading 

The  need  and  value  of  both  recreatory  and  work-type  silent  reading 
are  so  apparent  as  to  need  little  discussion.  The  teacher  of  the  sixth- 
year  period,  however,  should  be  particularly  aware  of  the  need  for 
increasing  skill  in  both  types  of  silent  reading,  since  at  this  level  the* 
pupil  will  be  required  to  read  extensively  and  efficiently  in  the  content 
subjects. 

Materials  for  developing  desirable  types  of  silent  reading 

The  New  Work- Play  Books  provide  the  following  materials  and 
experiences  for  developing  desirable  types  of  recreatory  and  work-type 
silent  reading: 

1.  Preparation  is  made  in  the  Preparatory  Book  and  in  the  alter¬ 
nate  preparatory  activities  (for  classes  without  Preparatory  Books) 
for  free  reading  of  the  corresponding  Reader  without  undue  inter¬ 
ruption  due  to  difficulties  in  word  recognition. 

2.  The  materials  of  the  Reader  are  not  confined  to  any  one  type  of 
literature,  but  provide  choice  examples  of  the  important  kinds  of 
children’s  literature  to  the  end  that  the  child  is  familiar  with  and 
equipped  to  explore  the  outstanding  fields  of  children’s  literature. 

3.  The  Preparatory  Book  and  the  alternate  preparatory  activities, 
as  well  as  num-erous  exercises  in  the  Reader,  provide  for  developing 
the  various  important  types  of  work-and-study  reading  activities; 
for  example,  reading  and  following  detailed  directions,  reading  to  note 
main  ideas,  reading  to  note  the  order  of  events,  reading  to  find  the 
key  sentences,  reading  to  note  details,  reading  to  find  particular 
information  bearing  on  a  question,  reading  to  predict  outcomes,  read¬ 
ing  to  interpret  pictures  and  maps,  etc. 

4.  Exercises  in  the  Preparatory  Book,  in  the  alternate  preparatory 
activities,  and  in  the  Reader  provide  a  carefullj^  graded  program  of 
rereading,  review  reading,  skimming,  and  selective  reading  of  ma¬ 
terials  both  in  the  Reader  and  in  the  Preparatory  Book.  Exercises 
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in  seJoctinp;  main  and  siiboniinate  ideas,  outlining,  summarizing,, 
organizing  evidence,  etc.  are  also  provided. 

5.  Provisions  are  made  to  enable  the  child  to  express  ideas  obtained 
in  silent  reading  in  a  variety  of  interesting  and  purposeful  ways. 

As  pointed  out  above,  a  major  purpose  of  The  New  Work-Play 
Books  is  to  induce  the  child  to  read  widely  in  the  various  fields  of 
literature.  To  this  end,  the  teacher  should  have  available  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Reader  and 
in  the  Alanual  which  accompanies  the  Reader.  These  books  cover 
various  levels  of  ability  so  that  there  will  be  additional  reading  on 
each  broad  center  of  interest  appropriate  to  children  of  all  levels  of 
reading  ability.  In  addition  to  having  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
books  referred  to  in  the  Manual  and  the  Reader,  the  teacher  should 
make  provision  for  a  free  reading  period  each  day.  The  teacher  will 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  some  guidance  of  the  children  so  that  they 
will  not  attempt  to  read  books  that  are  too  difficult  for  them.  It  is 
important  that  the  pupiPs  experience  in  the  free  reading  period  be 
pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

7.  Developing  the  Optimum  Speed  in  Silent  Reading 

Need  for  optimum  speed 

During  the  first  two  years  little  attention  should  be  given  to  de- 
veloping  a  high  rate  of  reading.  The  problem  in  these  periods  is  to 
develop  the  fundamental  skills  upon  which  speed  depends.  Accurate 
and  full  comprehension  at  moderate  speed  is  the  fundamental  aim  of 
the  early  periods  in  reading.  During  the  work  of  the  third  year, 
there  are  few  demands  for  a  high  rate  of  reading.  The  child  will  be 
faced  with  demands  for  speed  during  the  work  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  If,  upon  entering  Phe  sixth  grade,  the  child  has  faulty  reading 
habits,  they  should  be  eradicated  promptly  so  that  he  will  be  equipped 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It 
has  been  recommended  fii  the  primary  unit  that  the  child’s  reading 
habits  be  observed  early  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  so  that  any 
improvements  which  are  necessary  can  be  made  in  an  unhurried 
program  and  without  resort  to  extreme  remedial  measures. 
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Factors  contributing  to  optimum  speed 

The  materials  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  embody  selections  for 
the  work  of  the  first  five  years  designed  to  develop  all  skills  and 
abilities  needed  for  accurate  reading  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  necessary. 
The  following  features  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  are  important 
means  to  this  end: 

1.  The  thoroughness  with  which  basal  words  are  introduced  and 
reviewed.  This  leads  to  quick  and  accurate  recognition  of  individual 
words. 

2.  The  thoroughness  with  which  skills  in  working  out  recognition 
and  pronunciation  of  new  words  are  developed  makes  possible  quick 
perception  of  unfamiliar  words. 

3.  Provision  for  developing  ability  of  phrasing  and  of  recognizing 
words  in  thought  units  forms  a  basis  for  quick  and  accurate  percep¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  provision  of  exceptionally  large  amounts  of  reading  material 
containing  few  vocabulary  difficulties  assists  the  child  in  learning  to 
read  at  his  optimum  speed  without  being  hampered  with  unfamiliar 
words. 

5.  The  large  amount  of  motivated  rereading  contributes  greatly  to 
the  natural  development  of  rapid  reading  and,  in  addition,  makes 
possible  the  development  of  skill  in  skimming. 

Possible  causes  of  difficulty 

If,  on  entering  the  sixth  grade,  the  child  still  fails  to  read  at  an 
optimum  speed,  the  causes  of  failure  usually  are  found  to  be  due  to 
the  need  of  additional  work  in  the  types  of  exercises  outlined  in  the 
previous  paragraphs.  This  difficulty  may  be  due  to  weaknesses  in 
word-perception,  incomplete  mastery  of  an  existing  basal  vocabulary, 
failure  to  learn  to  phrase  properly,  failure  to  perceive  several  words 
at  a  glance,  or  insufficient  experience  in  reading  materials  free  of  word 
difficulties. 

In  addition,  such  failure  to  read  at  an  optimum  speed  may  not  be 
due  to  any  of  the  causes  outlined  above,  but  to  the  persistence  of 
certain  reading  habits  which  children  often  establish  in  the  early 
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reading  work,  and  which  they  usually  drop  without  special  teacher 
assistance  when  their  increasing  skills  and  abilities  render  such  habits 
unnecessary.  Among  these  habits  may  be  any  of  the  following: 
(1)  using  the  finger  or  pointer  to  lead  the  eye  in  reading;  (2)  definite 
articulation,  either  audible  or  inaudible  during  silent  reading;  (3) 
failure  to  recognize  that  increasing  abilities  permit  a  more  rapid  and 
fluent  pace  than  that  typical  of  early  experiences  in  reading. 

Testing  speed  of  reading 

If  the  child  reads  too  slowly,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  find  the 
exact  cause.  However,  before  searching  for  the  cause  and  prescribing 
the  remedial  treatment,  the  teacher  should  be  very  sure  that  the  child 
really  does  read  too  slowly.  She  may  investigate  reading  speed  by 
using  an  informal  test  or  giving  a  standardized  test  for  determining 
rates  of  reading.  For  informal  testing,  the  teacher  may  use  any  of 
the  easy  materials  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  particular  speed  of  reading  which  should  be  expected  for 
children  entering  the  sixth  grade.  The  speed  will  vary  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  material,  and  what  is  a  desirable  rate  for  one  child 
may  be  too  fast  or  too  slow  for  another.  It  is  probably  most  advis¬ 
able  to  determine  by  means  of  standardized  tests  the  speed  of  reading 
of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Each  of  the  eight  chapters  or  units  in  the  sixth-grade  Preparatory 
Book  begins  with  a  test  of  rate  of  reading.  If  it  seems  desirable, 
other  pages  in  the  Reader  or  Preparatory  Book  may  be  used  for  rate 
testing.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  advisable  to  makeup  comprehension 
exercises  like  those  which  appear  both  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead  and  the 
Preparatory  Book.  A  good  plan  is  occasionally  to  use,  for  testing 
material,  pages  that  have  been  previously  read.  In  this  way,  the  rate 
of  reading  easy  and  familiar  material  is  determined. 

The  procedure  for  giving  these  tests  is  outlined  in  the  Daily 
Lesson  Plans. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  words  per  minute  that  is 
commonly  accepted  as  average  in  silent  reading  of  material  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  grades  indicated.  But  for  reasons  given  above,  such 
figures  must  not  be  interpreted  too  rigidly. 
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Words  'per  Minute 


Grade 

Position 

End  of 
Grade  3 

End  of 
Grade  4 

End  of 
Grade  5 

Middle  of 
Grade  6 

End  of 
Grade  6 

Silent  Reading . 

160 

200 

240 

260 

280 

Rate  and  accuracy  of  reading  material  may  be  measured  by  using 
the  ‘‘Rate  Test”  of  the  Gates  Reading  Survey  for  Grades  3  to  10.  In  the 
case  of  this  test,  scores  become  meaningful  when  compared  with  the 
“norms”  provided  for  this  particular  material. 

A  more  adequate  test  of  speed  and  accuracy  is  obtained  by  using 
all  the  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  read  all  materials  equally  rapidly  and  well.  This  series 
tests  four  significant  types  of  reading,  as  follows: 

Type  A.  Reading  to  Appreciate  the  General  Significance  of  a 
Paragraph. 

Type  B.  Reading  to  Predict  the  Outcome  of  Given  Events. 

Type  C.  Reading  to  Understand  Precise  Directions. 

Type  D.  Reading  to  Note  Significant  Details.^ 

Each  test  provides  three  scores:  (1)  number  of  exercises  read  (at¬ 
tempted);  (2)  number  of  exercises  correct;  and  (3)  percentage  of 
exercises  correct.  The  first  represents  speed  of  reading,  the  second 
speed  of  accurate  reading,  and  the  third  the  fullness  or  accuracy  of 
comprehension. 

Diagnostic  and  remedial  work 

In  attempting  to  diagnose  difficulties,  the  teacher  may  use  a 
standardized  diagnostic  inventory  such  as  that  described  in  Arthur 
I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading  {Revised),  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1935,  or  informal  methods. 

If  informal  methods  of  diagnosis  are  used,  the  teacher  may  find 
the  following  suggestions  of  value: 

1  All  the  above  tests  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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1.  The  teacher  should  investigate  the  chikPs  ability  to  phrase  or  to* 
perceive  words  comprising  thonjiiht  units  at  a  glance. 

2.  If  the  child  is  not  successful  in  phrasing  and  reading  by  thought 
units,  the  teacher  should  investigate  the  range  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  reading  vocabulary.  This  may  best  be  done  by  having  the  child 
read  material  in  the  early  pages  of  the  Sixth  Reader,  or  selections 
from  the  Fifth  Reader  Let^s  Travel  On,  or  even  from  the  Fourth 
Reader,  Let’s  Look  Around.  As  the  pupil  reads  orally,  the  teacher 
should  note  the  number  of  words  with  which  he  has  difficulty.  The 
test  may  be  supplemented  by  having  the  child  attempt  to  read  a 
number  of  isolated  words  selected  from  the  Fifth  Reader  which  he 
has  studied.  If  he  fails  to  recognize  a  large  number,  one  cause  of  his 
slow  reading  is  indicated. 

3.  If  the  pupiPs  reading  vocabulary  is  small,  the  teacher  should 
observe  his  methods  of  working  out  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  new  words.  If  his  skill  in  word  analysis  is  weak,  further  work  along, 
this  line  is  recommended.  If  he  is  fairly  skillful  in  word  analysis,  it. 
is  likely  that  the  previous  reading  program  has  not  sufficiently  em¬ 
phasized  the  mastery  of  words.  The  child  may  have  done  too  little 
free  reading  or  had  too  little  review  of  words  with  the  result  that  his 
recognition  is  often  slow  and  uncertain. 

4.  If  the  pupil  does  not  seem  retarded  in  perception  of  thought 
units,  m  phrasing,  in  vocabulary  recognition,  or  in  word  analysis,  it  is 
probable  that  the  slow  rate  of  reading  is  due  merely  to  his  having 
formed  the  habit  of  reading  slowly  and  being  unaware  of  the  power 
which  increased  skill  and  ability  in  reading  would  give  him.  For 
such  a  child,  it  is  usually  only  necessary  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that 
he  can  easily  read  faster  and  to  encourage  him  to  do  so.  Timed  exer¬ 
cises  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage.  In  such  an  exercise,  the 
child  is  asked  to  read  as  rapidly  as  he  can  without  losing  the  thought, 
while  the  teacher  records  the  required  time.  In  this  way  the  teacher 
can  compute  the  number  of  words  the  child  reads  per  minute.  Pupils 
enjoy  this  type  of  exercise,  and  after  some  work,  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  rate  of  reading  usually  appears.  The  speed  test  materials 
included  in  the  first  part  of  each  unit  in  the  Preparatory  Book  will  be 
excellent,  for  these  purposes. 
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If  the  pupil’s  difficulty  is  due  to  leading  his  eye  by  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  words,  the  teacher  may  often  solve  the  problem  by 
telling  him  that  he  does  not  need  to  do  this  and  asking  him  to  drop 
this  technique. 

If  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  due  to  silent  or  audible  pronunciation 
of  the  word,  it  can  usually  be  corrected  by  work  of  the  type  suggested 
for  the  child  who  merely  reads  slowly  from  habit. 

When  the  difficulty  is  due  to  a  lack  of  the  development  of  ability 
to  phrase  and  to  read  by  thought  units,  the  suggestions  given  in 
Section  4  of  this  chapter  may  be  followed. 

For  pupils  who  have  developed  insufficient  ability  to  work  out 
independently  the  recognition  and  pronunciation  of  new  words,  it  is 
suggested  (since  these  children  have  probably  not  used  The  New 
Work-Play  Books  in  the  previous  years)  that  considerable  work  be 
done  with  the  materials  for  the  fourth-  and  fifth-year  programs,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Preparatory  Books.  The  Preparatory  Books  are  ad¬ 
vantageous,  for  they  contain  exercises  for  developing  the  necessary 
skills  for  successful  recognition  and  pronunciation  of  new  words. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  whose  rate  of  reading  is  low  and  who 
seems  to  be  insufficiently  skilled  in  a  number  of  the  abilities  contribut¬ 
ing  to  an  optimum  rate  of  reading,  the  teacher  must  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  child’s  deficiency  is  due  to  a  relatively  low  intelli¬ 
gence  or  to  general  educational  backwardness,  rather  than  to  any  spe¬ 
cific  difficulties  in  the  reading  processes.  If  possible,  the  Stanford- 
Binet  test  should  be  given  these  pupils.  Group  intelligence  tests 
which  involve  reading  are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  since  the 
score  depends  considerably  upon  the  reading  ability.  If  the  child’s 
Mental  Age  is  very  low  for  the  grade  level,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  bring  him  up  to  the  level  of  the  group  by  instruction  in 
reading  alone. 

If  the  child’s  mental  age  is  high  or  comparable  to  that  of  the  group,, 
but  his  educational  background  has  been  poor,  continued  work  by  the 
teacher  in  improving  his  reading  will  usually  increase  his  educational 
interest  and  ability,  which  in  turn  will  result  in  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading. 
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8.  iMPuoviNCf  Accituacy  of  Compueiiension' 

During  the  sixth  grade  the  child  should  be  uble  to  coinprehcnd  the 
material  iu  Let’s  Co  Ahead  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
After  having  read  a  selection,  he  should  understand  and  remember  the 
main  points.  The  child  whose  comprehension  is  low  —  that  is,  the 
pupil  who  reports  inaccurately,  uncomprehendingly,  or  both,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  what  he  has  read  —  merits  special  attention  if  he  is  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  extensive  work  in  other  subjects.  Needless  to 
say,  the  degree  of  accuracy  or  fidlness  desired  will  vary  for  different 
materials  and  different  purposes. 

Accuracy  of  comprehension  is  tested,  together  with  speed  by  test 
units  with  which  each  unit  in  the  sixth-grade  Preparatory  Book 
begins.  The  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Grades  3  to  8  and  the  Gates 
Reading  Survey,  Grades  3  to  10  yield  standardized  measures  of  accu¬ 
racy.  (See  preceding  section  on  speed  of  reading.) 

Low  accuracy  and  incompleteness  of  comprehension  may  be  caused 
by  the  difficulties  which  result  in  a  slow  rate  of  reading  —  a  small 
reading  vocabulary,  difficulty  in  recognizing  previously  studied  words 
or  in  working  out  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  new  words,  in¬ 
ability  to  phrase  well,  inability  to  grasp  words  in  thought  units,  or  a 
habitually  slow  rate  of  reading.  Methods  suggested  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  Manual  will  serve  to  increase  the  child^s  accuracy  and 
fullness  of  comprehension. 

In  addition,  difficulties  in  comprehension  may  result  from  the  child’s 
having  read  in  the  first  five  grades  without  having  realized  how  thor¬ 
oughly  typical  selections  should  be  comprehended.  Such  a  child 
lacks  adequate  standards  of  accuracy,  or  at  least  inability  to  adapt 
the  degree  of  accuracy  needed  for  specific  reading  tasks. 

Sometimes  defects  in  comprehension  are  due  to  the  child’s  belief 
that  he  should  remember  every  detail.  Such  children  overwhelm 
themselves  with  details  and  are  unable,  so  to  speak,  to  ‘‘see  the  forest 
because  of  the  trees.”  Other  children  may  content  themselves  with 
a  very  superficial  understanding  of  what  they  have  read.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  ways  of  lessening  these  defects  is  to  provide  the 
child  with  clear-cut,  definite  checks  upon  his  comprehension  and  re- 
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call.  (The  teacher  should  note  the  large  number  of  comprehension 
exercises  incorporated  in  Let^s  Go  Ahead,  in  the  Preparatory  Book, 
and  in  the  alternate  preparatory  activities.)  With  some  guidance 
from  the  teacher,  pupils  following  a  program  of  definite  checks  upon 
comprehension  will  soon  be  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of 
accuracy  and  fullness  of  understanding. 

Defects  in  comprehension  may  be  caused  by  failure  to  make  suffi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  materials  after  they  have  been  read.  This  type  of 
defect  may  best  be  overcome  by  constant  re-use  of  materials,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Manual  which  accompanies  the  Reader,  and  in  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  reading  material  as  a  means  of  leading  forward  to 
various  activities,  such  as  planning  a  play,  making  illustrations  re¬ 
lated  to  the  topic,  construction  of  scenery,  etc.  —  all  of  which  de¬ 
mand  attentive  reading  and  full  comprehension  and,  by  their  nature, 
often  cause  extensive  rereading. 

Children  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  comprehension  because 
their  attention  is  too  largely  absorbed  in  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
Such  pupils  show  excessive  zeal  for  accurate  articulation,  for  fluency 
in  oral  reading,  and  for  speed  in  silent  reading.  For  these  children 
reading  has  unfortunately  become  a  form  of  motor  gymnastics  in 
which  too  little  attention  is  given  to  thought  or  interpretation. 
While  it  is  true  that  pupils  must  master  certain  skills  and  abilities 
involved  in  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the  introduction  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  skills  should  occur  only  when  needed  and  to  the  extent 
necessary,  and  should  not  interfere  with  the  interpretive  and  broader 
aspects  of  the  reading  process. 

9.  Improving  the  Level,  or  Power,  of  Comprehension 

Some  pupils  may  be  found  whos'e  comprehension  is  reasonably 
accurate  when  they  read  materials  of  a  lower  level  of  difficulty,  but 
who  are  unable  to  read  satisfactorily  materials  of  a  higher  level.  The 
problem  of  determining  the  degree  of  difficulty  a  particular  child 
should  be  able  to  comprehend,  unfortunately,  is  a  difficult  one.  In 
general,  pupils  of  higher  intellectual  levels  and  pupils  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  experiences  should  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  more  advanced  material  than  those  of  lower  intellectual  levels 
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and  inoro  liinitod  ('xp('ri('nc('tf.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  teacher 
knows  the  IMI'ntnl  Ag;e  of  the  child,  as  determined  troni  some  such 
test  as  the  Stanford-Pinet,  she  has  some  indication  ol’  the  possible 
residts  that  she  may  expect  from  the  child.  If  his  Mental  Age  is 
higher  than  tlu'  average  IMental  Age  of  the  children  entering  the  sixth 
grade,  he  shonld  be  able  to  read  with  profit  and  enjoyment  materials 
of  higher  than  sixth-grade  level.  If,  in  addition  to  a  higher  than 
average  INIental  Age,  his  experiences  have  been  particularly  rich, 
the  teacher  shonld  expect  somewhat  more  of  him  than  if  his  past  life 
had  been  rather  meager  in  experience.  As  no  definite  or  simple  rule 
can  be  stated  for  meeting  the  problem  of  determining  the  exact  degree 
of  difiiculty  in  material  suited  to  each  child,  the  teacher  must  study 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  individual  pupils  and  then  select  ma¬ 
terials  which  best  meet  these  needs. 

A  Level  of  Comprehension  Test  is  included  in  the  Gates  Reading 
Survey  for  Grades  3  to  10.  To  test  the  level  informally,  the  teacher  may 
use  a  series  of  typical  selections  from  carefully  graded  series  of  Read¬ 
ers,  beginning  with  a  couple  for  the  second  grade  and  a  couple  for 
each  grade,  up  to  the  twelfth.  Comprehension  exercises  should  be 
prepared  for  each  passage  and  when  these  are  scored  the  pupils  within 
a  class  may  be  compared.  The  teacher  should  note  the  highest  grade 
level  at  which  reasonably  full  and  accurate  comprehension  is  achieved 
by  each  pupil. 

The  pupiFs  level,  or  power,  of  understanding  may  be  limited  by  the 
same  factors  which  affect  his  speed  and  accuracy  of  comprehension: 
a  narrow  reading  vocabulary;  difficulties  in  word  recognition,  in 
phrasing,  and  in  perceiving  words  in  thought  units.  Limitations 
m  speed  and  in  accuracy  of  understanding  may  also  affect  the  level 
of  comprehension.  If  a  pupil  appears  unable  to  comprehend  ma¬ 
terials  of  as  high  a  degree  of  complexity  as  his  intelligence  and  ex¬ 
periences  seem  to  warrant,  his  reading  is  probably  affected  by  the 
factors  listed  above  or  by  special  difficulties  for  which  remedial  pro¬ 
cedures  should  be  undertaken. 

Additional  factors  may  contribute  to  failures  to  advance  in  level 
of  comprehension.  The  child  who  reads  little  beyond  school  require¬ 
ments  may  not  progress  satisfactorily.  Depth  and  level  of  under- 
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standing  are  furthered  by  wide  reading.  The  remedy  for  this  limi¬ 
tation  is  to  increase  the  child’s  interest  in  reading. 

The  pupil  whose  reading  has  been  largely  confined  to  one  type  of 
material  is  likely  also  to  be  handicapped.  He  may  be  competent  in 
one  particular  field,  but  his  deficiencies  in  the  vocabulary  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  other  important  fields  limit  him  when  he  attempts  to  read  a 
representative  range  of  materials. 

Sometimes  the  difficulty  is  the  result  of  the  child’s  reading  only 
books  that  are  far  below  his  level  of  comprehension.  In  this  case  the 
child  should  be  helped  to  find  reading  materials  on  topics  of  greatest 
interest  to  him  at  his  maturity  level.  These  materials  should  grad¬ 
ually  increase  in  complexity. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  difficulty  may  sometimes  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  child’s  voluntary  reading  has  been  restricted  to  very 
difficult  books.  If  the  pupil  at  some  stage  has  been  led  to  attempt  to 
read  books  that  are  too  far  advanced,  he  may  have  become  discour¬ 
aged  and  cease  all  reading  except  that  required  in  the  school.  The 
child  restricted  to  material  too  difficult  for  him  often  develops  a 
habit  of  reading  very  superficially,  noting  only  occasional  easy  points. 

For  pupils  whose  limitation  is  due  to  narrow  reading,  one  type  of 
reading  material,  use  of  very  easy  books,  or  restriction  to  extremely 
difficult  books,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  a  suitable 
beginning  reading  level.  This  level  should  be  one  at  which  the  pupil 
can  read  with  full  comprehension,  but  at  which  the  material  includes 
some  new  words  and  concepts  so  that  growth  may  be  stimulated. 
Topics  of  special  interest  should  be  found,  and  encouragement  and 
incentives  should  be  provided  for  wide  reading.  As  the  pupil’s 
power  of  comprehension  increases,  materials  of  advanced  complexity 
and  difficulty  should  be  provided  so  that  he  moves  on  to  higher  levels, 
rather  than  reads  indefinitely  materials  which  do  not  exercise  his 
growing  ability.  A  precise  adjustment  to  the  optimum  reading  level 
of  the  bright  child  who  reads  poorly  and  the  duller  child  who  reads 
well  is  a  task  that  requires  real  care  and  sagacity. 

Sometimes  a  pupil  has  difficulty  in  comprehension  because  he  has 
not  learned  how  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  content  of  a 
selection.  His  reading  tends  to  remain  on  a  superficial  level.  The 
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ronu'dy  for  (his  difhculty  is  to  provide  the  })upil  with  compreh('nsioii 
ex('rcises,  problems,  and  projects  to  p;uide  his  reading-,  all  of  which 
should  call  tor  a  thorough  uuderstaudiug  of  the  problems  and  an  able 
selection  of  the  materials  needed  to  solve  them. 

In  some  cases,  poor  comprehension  level  is  due  in  large  part  to  a 
meagc'r  rea.ding  vocabulary.  In  the  Gates  Reading  Survey  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  test  is  included  to  check  this  possibility.  If  the  pupiFs  vo¬ 
cabulary  grtide  score  is  lower  than  his  level  of  comprehension  grade 
score,  work  in  vocabulary  building  is  indicated  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  power  of  reading  comprehension. 

The  teacher  will  sometimes  find  a  pupil  whose  main  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  he  “is  simply  not  interested  in  reading.’^  This  is  a 
most  abnormal  situation.  Such  lack  of  interest  is  usually  due  to  some 
definite  deficiency,  such  as  any  of  those  discussed  above.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  can  effect  a  real  cure  only  when  she  has  found  the 
cause  and  removed  it.  In  many  cases,  however,  after  the  teacher 
has  made  a  thorough  diagnosis  and  planned  a  definite  remedial  treat¬ 
ment,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  reviving  the  pupiFs  interest 
m  reading.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  find  the  areas  of  special 
mterest  to  the  pupil  and  use  materials  for  her  remedial  procedure 
from  them.  It  is  as  important  to  find  some  purpose  and  reason  for 
readmg  as  it  is  to  find  the  suitable  level  of  reading  on  which  such  a 
pupil  should  begin. 

In  general,  when  pupils  are  unable  to  comprehend  fully  materials 
of  a  suitable  level  of  difficulty,  the  teacher  will  find  that  two  important 
considerations  in  remedial  treatment  are,  first,  the  suitable  levels  of 
reading  on  which  to  begin  and,  second,  important  and  varied  pur¬ 
poses  for  reading.  Setting  up  problems,  finding  purposes  for  which 
content  may  be  used  after  it  is  read,  delegating  some  unusual  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  particular  child,  such  as  an  important  assignment 
for  the  class  newspaper,  etc.  are  suggestive  of  effective  purposes  for 
wide  reading. 

The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  whether  she  is  attempting  to 
overcome  reading  difficulties  or  is  planning  further  growth  in  reading 
for  children  who  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  the  learning  process 
wiU  continue  most  effectively  if  the  reading  materials  are  centered 
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about  areas  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  pupils,  such  as  the  broad 
centers  of  interest  upon  which  The  New  Work-Play  Books  are  built. 

10.  Classifying  and  Grouping  Pupils 

Methods  of  testing 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  The  New  Work-Play  Books 
provide  materials  and  suggestions  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
measure  the  child’s  ability  and  diagnose  reading  difficulties  almost 
daily.  It  would  be  advisable,  in  addition,  to  give  standardized  tests 
once  or  twice  during  the  year.  One  test  might  be  given  early  in  the 
year  so  that  the  results  may  be  used  in  planning  the  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  children.  The  second  test  might  be  given 
four  to  six  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  year  so  that  sufficient  time 
still  remains  to  correct  any  difficulties  which  appear  and  to  prepare 
the  child  for  the  critical  work  that  will  follow.  Such  tests  as  the 
Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  for  Grades  3  to  8  and  the  Gates  Reading 
Survey  can  be  used  advantageously.  The  use  of  such  tests  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  compare  the  child’s  attainments  with  standard 
norms,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  comparison  of  growth  in  different  phases 
and  types  of  reading. 

Methods  of  grouping 

Most  classes  will  include  a  wide  range  of  reading  ability.  The 
extent  and  character  of  this  range  depend  largely  upon  the  method  of 
promotion  and  classification  employed  by  the  school  system.  The 
materials  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  have  been  made  adaptable  to 
the  common  types  of  classification  due  to  the  fact  that  the  materials 
and  methods  are  largely  pupil-teaching  and  the  materials  and  activi¬ 
ties  fit  a  wide  range  of  reading  abilities  and  interests  within  the  class. 
The  materials  provide  a  variety  of  review  experiences  for  slower 
learners  and  at  the  same  time  include  a  large  and  varied  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  most  rapid  learners.  For  these  reasons  The 
New  Work-Play  Books  can  be  used  in  all  types  of  classes,  from 
those  in  which  the  range  of  ability  is  rigidly  restricted  to  those  in 
which  ability  grouping  is  not  the  controlling  factor  of  classification. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  classification,  a  wide  range  of  ability 
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will  persist  in  the  typical  class.  A  plan  of  subdividing  the  class  for 
certain  parts  of  the  daily  instruction  is  recommended.  In  this  plan 
some  of  the  time  is  spent  in  total  class  activities.  The  New  Work- 
Play  Books  make  this  possible  by  adopting  the  unit,  or  topical,  plan 
of  organizing  material  and  by  relating  various  activities  to  the  broad 
centers  of  interest  of  each  unit.  During  other  periods  the  class  may 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  groups,  varying  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight  pupils,  the  exact  number  in  a  group  being  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  class,  the  range  of  ability,  and  other  factors.  By  adopting 
a  plan  of  subdividing  a  class,  the  teacher  can  work  with  one  group 
during  parts  of  each  day.  Indeed,  the  materials  of  The  New  Work- 
Play  Books  are  so  nearly  pupil-teaching  that  the  teacher  will  be  free 
to  spend  considerable  time  each  day  working  with  individual  children. 


CHAPTER  IV 


METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE  WITH  READER  AND 
PREPARATORY  BOOK  MATERIALS 

1.  Methods  of  Using  the  Preparatory  Book 
Purposes  of  the  Preparatory  Book  materials 

The  Preparatory  Book  serves,  in  general, ^three  main  purposes: 
(1)  It  provides  preparation  for  the  selection  in  the  Reader  by  supply¬ 
ing  background  information,  developing  an  interest  in  the  topic,  and 
introducing  the  new  words;  (2)  It  provides  follow-up  and  review 
activities  for  the  Reader  selections  in  the  form  of  comprehension 
exercises,  problems  in  application  or  expression,  and  content  for 
further  reading;  (3)  In  its  provisions  for  (1)  and  (2),  it  provides 
materials  so  organized  that  they  test  as  well  as  teach  —  in  other 
words,  it  provides  for  frequent  diagnosis  of  reading  abilities  and 
disabilities. 

Procedures  with  the  Preparatory  Book  materials 

The  Preparatory  Book  offers,  in  connection  with  each  exercise, 
definite  directions  to  the  pupil  which  will  enable  him  to  work  out  the 
assignment  without  assistance  except  for  the  speed-testing  exercises, 
in  which  he  should  have  the  teacher’s  supervision.  The  detailed 
Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  the  Manual  give  the  teacher  the  methods  of 
procedure  in  this  case  and  provide  also  additional  suggestions  for 
correlated  class  discussions,  further  reading,  and  other  activities  in 
relation  to  the  Preparatory  Book  exercises.  In  most  cases,  the 
procedure  in  using  the  Preparatory  Book  materials  should  be  as 
follows: 

1.  The  teacher  may  state  the  page  on  which  the  pupils  are  to  work, 
mention  the  topic  and  purpose  of  the  exercise,  and  offer  such 
further  introductory  remarks  aS'She  considers  advisable.  Since 
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ill  most  cases  the  directions  in  the  Preparatory  Book  are  siiflE 
cient,  the  teacher  may,  it  she  desires,  merely  tell  the  pupils  to 
p;o  ahead  from  the  point  at  which  they  left  off  at  the  last  time. 

2.  The  pupils  read  the  Preparatory  Book  lesson  silently.  On 
occasions,  if  it  is  desirable  for  some  reason,  this  reading  may  be 
oral,  but  it  is  more  natural  and  educative  to  have  the  reading 
done  silently.  As  soon  as  each  individual  is  ready,  he  may  work 
out  the  exercise. 

3.  The  pupils  and  teacher  discuss  and  correct  the  exercise.  Un¬ 
certainties  and  disagreements  during  the  discussion  provide 
natural  incentives  for  rereading  the  material. 

4.  The  pupils,  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher,  may 
use  the  content  of  the  selection  as  the  inspiration  for  further 
related  reading,  discussion,  dramatization,  excursions,  artistic 
enterprises,  and  other  projects  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in 
which  the  follow-up  activities  are  conducted  for  the  Reader 
selections. 

5.  The  pupils  then  read  the  assignment  in  the  Reader  for  which 
the  Preparatory  Book  lessons  prepare. 

The  Preparatory  Book  itself  gives  all  the  information  needed  by 
the  teacher  about  its  use  except  certain  suggestions  concerning 
methods  of  correcting  the  exercises  and  as  to  ways  of  using  them  as 
objective  tests  of  ability  and  disability. 

Correcting  tne  Preparatory  Book  exercises 

Nearly  every  page  of  the  Preparatory  Book  contains  questions  and 
exercises  which  may  be  corrected  and  given  a  numerical  value.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  score  should  be  the  number  of  answers  correct. 
It  is  not  intended,  however,  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  Preparatory 
Book  exercises  should  be  treated  as  examinations.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  the  teacher  avoid  permitting  the  correction  and 
discussion  of  the  exercises  to  degenerate  to  mere  routine.  The  exer¬ 
cises  may  be  evaluated  and  used  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  completed  exercises,  one  at  a  time,  may  be  read  silently  by 
all  members  of  the  class  and  then  orally  by  individual  pupils, 
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and  the  choice  of  response  indicated  by  a  show  of  hands.  By 
means  of  discussion,  the  pupils  are  brought  to  appreciate  the 
correct  response. 

2.  The  same  as  (1),  except  that  one  pupil  tells  what  he  thinks  is  the 
right  answer,  and  the  other  pupils  express  agreement  or  dis¬ 
agreement. 

3.  The  teacher  may  read  the  correct  answers  or  indicate  them  by 
showing  a  corrected  page  or  by  placing  the  answers  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Pupils  whose  answers  are  correct  may  help  those  pupils, 
if  any,  who  have  difficulty  correcting  their  exercises. 

4.  The  pupils,  after  completing  their  exercises,  may  exchange  books 
and  correct  each  other’s  work.  Later  they  may  discuss  their 
agreements  and  disagreements. 

5.  The  pupils  may  correct  their  exercises  individually  by  comparing 
them  with  a  ‘‘key”  page  filled  out  correctly  by  the  teacher,  or  by 
comparing  their  responses  one  with  another.  This  practice 
often  leads  to  useful  discussion  of  differences  in  opinion  and  to  a 
rereading  of  the  selection  for  purposes  of  verification. 

Using  the  Preparatory  Book  materials  as  tests  of  speed  and  accuracy 

The  Preparatory  Book  contains  material  which  may  be  used  for 
periodic,  objective  tests  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  reading.  A  method 
of  determining  and  recording  the  speed  of  reading  is  discussed  in  this 
Manual  on  pages  41-42,  and  pages  91-94  of  the  Preparatory  Book 
explain  the  methods  of  scoring  speed  in  words  read  per  minute,  of 
determining  the  percentage  of  accuracy,  and  of  recording  and  making 
a  graphic  record  of  both  speed  and  accuracy.  Such  a  record  is  a 
useful  history  of  progress  for  the  pupil.  It  should  not  only  be  used 
by  his  present  teacher,  but  also  kept  for  teachers  in  later  grades. 

Tactfulness  in  testing 

It  is  highly  inadvisable  to  discuss  before  the  class  the  relative 
abilities  of  different  pupils.  It  is  especially  unwise  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  class  or  even  of  the  children  concerned  the  relatively 
poor  showing  of  the  least  able  pupils.  They  need  encouragement,  not 
discouragement.  They  should  have  help  with  their  particular 
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difficulties,  never  ridicule.  They  deserve  especially  optimistic  assist¬ 
ance  rather  than  criticism  or  publicity  that  may  make  them  feel 
resentful  or  inferior.  IjOW  scores  are  invitations  to  the  tc^acher  to 
ascertain  particular  difficulties  and  provide  effective  corrective 
instruction.  Suggestions  are  made  in  this  Manual  for  providing 
additional  assistance  and  experience  for  those  pupils  whose  progress 
is  relatively  slow. 

In  general,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  experiences  with  the 
Preparatory  Book  materials  are  not  to  be  formal,  rigid,  and  un¬ 
expanded.  On  the  contrary,  the  experiences  should,  as  a  rule,  be  as 
full  of  pleasant  and  profitable  discussion,  unhampered  by  time  con¬ 
trols  and  other  limitations,  as  is  the  work  with  the  Reader  selections. 
Above  all,  the  teacher  must  avoid  introducing  into  the  activities  with 
the  Preparatory  Book  the  tense  and  exacting  spirit  of  an  examination. 
The  reading  of  the  Preparatory  Book  selections  should  lead  on  to  the 
most  free  and  fruitful  discussions  and  to  dramatic,  artistic,  construc¬ 
tive,  exploratory,  and  other  activities.  That  it  should  do  this  is 
among  its  primary  purposes. 

2.  Procedures  for  Classes  without  Preparatory  Books 

Three  possible  methods 

When  Preparatory  Books  are  not  available  for  every  child,  the 
materials  may  be  used  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  small  number  of  Preparatory  Books  may  be  provided,  and 
the  pupils  permitted  to  read  the  material  from  them  in  turn. 
Directions  may  be  carried  out  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  The  teacher  may  have  one  copy  and  she  or  various  pupils  may 
read  the  material  orally,  and  the  class  may  discuss  it,  answer 
questions  about  it,  write  sentences  or  make  drawings  related  to 
it,  etc. 

3.  In  many  cases,  the  material  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
in  whole  or  part  and  used  as  a  class  exercise  with  individual 
responses. 

The  detailed  Daily  Lesson  Plans  give  specific  suggestions  for 
utilizing  all  the  various  types  of  material  in  the  Preparatory  Book. 
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Additional  practice  material 

The  Preparatory  Book  materials  and  suitable  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  will  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  save  exceptionally  slow  pupils. 
For  further  supplementary  work  for  the  latter  pupils,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  teacher  take  the  types  of  exercises  in  the  Preparatory 
Book  as  a  model  and  construct  others  of  the  same  sort. 

The  less  able  readers  should  be  helped  to  find  additional  reading 
material  which  is  related  to  the  topic  being  pursued,  and  which  offers 
a  minimum  difficulty.  This  may  often  be  material  of  a  lower-grade 
level.  Exercises  made  up  by  the  teacher  to  test  comprehension  and  to 
encourage  rapid  rereading  of  these  selections  will  be  helpful.  The 
value  of  the  comprehension  exercises  is  that  seeking  the  correction  of 
errors  is  a  natural  incentive  for  rereading;  and  rereading  is,  of  course, 
easier  than  first  reading.  Rereading  of  the  Preparatory  Book,  the 
Reader,  and  other  materials, when  naturally  induced  and  not  tiresome, 
is  of  great  value. 

3.  Procedures  with  the  Reader  Selections 

After  the  preparatory  activities  are  completed,  the  Reader  selection 
is  taken  up.  The  procedure,  in  which  the  exact  order  of  the  steps 
may  be  varied,  is  suggested  below. 

Introducing  the  selection 

The  first  step  is  to  introduce  the  Reader  selection  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  its  content  and  arouse  interest  in  it.  The  introduction 
may  include  one  or  more  of  the  following  procedures: 

1.  Recalling  some  activity  or  point  of  interest  in  the  Preparatory 
Book  which  relates  to  the  selection. 

2.  Galling  attention  to  the  illustrations  and  leading  from  them  to 
the  story. 

3.  Asking  questions  which  the  story  will  answer. 

4.  Indicating  important  facts  to  look  for. 

5.  Telling  the  pupils  of  possible  follow-up  activities  which  the 
selection  will  make  possible. 
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The  abler  the  pupils,  the  less  introductory  work  of  this  type  they 
will  need.  IMany  pupils  will  prefer  to  bep;in  reading  the  story  without 
any  preparatory  discussion.  In  such  cases,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  do  this  unless  there  is  some  point  which  the  teacher  feels  it  is 
important  to  make  in  advance. 

Silent  reading  of  the  selection 

Once  the  selection  is  introduced,  the  pupils  should  be  permitted  to 
read  it  silently  without  comments  or  instruction  from  the  teacher 
except  as  individual  pupils  may  ask  for  assistance  or  information. 
The  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  read  the  story  exactly  as  his  parents 
would  take  up  a  book  and  read  a  short  story  in  it.  In  the  program  of 
The  New  Work- Play  Books  this  free,  uninterrupted  reading  for 
pleasure  and  profit  is  made  more  probable  by  the  advance  preparation 
provided.  It  is  very  important  that  the  pupil’s  reading  in  the 
Reader  should  be  natural  and  undisturbed. 

With  very  slow  pupils  and  with  those  who  have  had  limited  prepa¬ 
ration  with  the  Preparatory  Book  or  similar  materials,  the  teacher 
may  find  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  long  selections  one  unit  at  a  time 
and  to  give  more  help  than  would  otherwise  be  needed.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  better  to  do  more  preparatory  work  of  the  type  given 
in  the  Preparatory  Book  than  to  let  the  children  struggle  unduly 
with  difficulties  and  interruptions  during  the  reading.  Only  by  being 
ready  for  what  he  reads  can  the  child  get  the  sense  of  freedom  in 
reading  that  is  important  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  activity  and  to  his 
advancement  in  reading  ability. 

Oral  discussion 

Following  the  silent  reading  of  the  story,  a  general  discussion, 
informal  in  character,  about  the  episode  or  the  situations  revealed 
may  be  started.  The  teacher  may  first  find  it  advisable  to  encourage 
the  discussion  somewhat  by  asking  questions  about  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  facts  or  events  in  the  story.  The  suggestions  for  related  reading 
are  also  a  fruitful  topic  for  oral  discussion  at  this  time.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  pupils  do  the  comprehension  exercises 
before  starting  the  discussion.  The  other  exercises  may  be  taken 
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later.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  discussion  follow  the  lines  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  group,  and  that  the  pupils  learn  gradually 
to  start  and  maintain  it  themselves. 

In  other  words,  it  is  desirable  that  the  discussion  be  conducted 
by  the  group,  of  which  the  teacher  is  an  important  member.  She 
should  not  dominate  the  discussion,  but  should  encourage  and  guide 
it  into  worthwhile  channels  by  careful  suggestions,  questions,  and 
comments.  These  discussions  will  sometimes  provide  incentives  for 
rereading  the  selection.  They  should  also  stimulate  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  related  material  along  the  same  line.  This  is  important.  The 
silent  reading  of  matter  related  to  a  point  under  discussion  may  be 
followed  by  oral  reading,  since  the  point  under  discussion  is  one  in 
which  the  group  is  presumably  interested. 

4.  Follow-up  Activities 

Following  the  silent  reading  and  class  discussion,  follow-up  activi¬ 
ties  should  be  encouraged.  These  follow-up  activities  may  be 
linguistic,  artistic,  dramatic,  constructive,  or  exploratory,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  several  of  these  types.  The  Preparatory  Book  in  many 
instances  provides  activities  suited  to  the  selection.  The  Reader 
suggests  others.  The  Daily  Lesson  Plans  give  many  detailed  sugges¬ 
tions.  A  few  general  suggestions  are  offered  at  this  point. 

Linguistic  follow-up  activities 

Oral  reading  of  the  story  as  a  whole  or  of  parts  of  it  may  be  done 
after  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  it  from  silent  reading  and 
are  likely  to  have  few,  if  any,  difficulties  with  word  recognition  and 
understanding.  It  is  desirable  that  the  oral  reading  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  experiences  in  telling  a  story  by  reading 
it  to  others  who  may  be  interested.  It  would,  of  course,  be  better 
for  the  pupils  to  read  the  story  to  persons  who  have  not  heard  it,  to 
some  other  child,  to  the  parents,  or  to  a  group  of  friends,  exactly  as 
their  fathers  would  read  to  other  members  of  the  family  group  some 
choice  bit  of  literature  which  they  had  run  across.  While  this  is  not 
always  possible  in  the  schoolroom,  the  teacher  may  herself  often  act 
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the  part  of  the  interested  audience.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  to  her  the  things  that  greatly  interest  them,  exactly  as  if  she 
had  never  heard  the  story  before.  She  should,  after  hearing  the 
pupil  read  the  story,  discuss  with  him  or  with  the  class  some  of  the 
characters  or  events  that  figure  in  it. 

Further  reading  of  supplementary  materials  is  an  outcome  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  which  adequate  provision  and  shrewd  en¬ 
couragement  should  be  provided,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later  in  this 
chapter. 

Other  linguistic  activities,  such  as  further  discussion,  the  writing 
of  letters  and  compositions,  the  wording  of  posters,  and  the  like 
should  be  encouraged.  The  Reader  provides  suggestions  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  some  activities  of  these  types,  and  the  Daily  Lesson  Plans 
contain  suggestions  for  others. 

Some  stories,  moreover,  lend  themselves  to  oral  rereading  because 
of  their  humor  or  dramatic  content,  and  some  poems  because  of  their 
rh}Thm.  An  audience  situation  sometimes  cannot  be  secured  by 
giving  a  child  a  chance  to  read  to  bring  out  qualities  which  may  not 
appear  so  clearly  in  silent  reading.  A  good  device  is  to  have  the 
children  reread  selections  over  a  microphone  in  a  make-believe  broad¬ 
cast  or  over  a  homemade  broadcasting  apparatus  to  another  class  or 
members  of  the  same  class  in  another  room. 

Dramatic  follow-up  activities 

Follow-up  activities  of  a  dramatic  nature  are  usually  linguistic, 
but  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  under  a  separate  heading. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  the  stories,  events  and  characters  are 
portrayed  which  the  pupils  may  like  to  dramatize.  In  many  cases 
the  pupils’  interests  will  lead  them  to  drawing  pictures  for  ^  ^movies” 
or  to  make  up  play  materials  and  arrange  scenes  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  can  re-enact  a  story  they  have  enjoyed.  This  active  form  of 
expression  of  interest  in  the  story  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  teacher 
may  find  it  desirable  at  first  to  take  the  initiative  during  the  planning 
of  dramatizations,  but  gradually  she  should  try  to  get  the  pupils  to 
take  the  lead  themselves.  She  will  then  act  as  one  member  of  the 
group  and  help  as  seems  most  advisable.  In  some  cases  the  pupils 
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may  develop  quite  elaborate  plans  for  writing,  staging,  and  acting  a 
play  based  on  one  of  the  Reader  selections. 

Artistic  follow-up  activities 

After  some  experience  with  the  materials  of  The  New  Work- Play 
Books,  it  will  be  found  that  pupils  will  develop  spontaneously  an 
interest  in  giving  artistic  expression  to  ideas  aroused  by  the  story. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  use  this  form  of  expression.  The 
blackboard,  the  bulletin  board,  crayons,  paper,  and  other  material 
should  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  While  spontaneity  should  be 
encouraged,  the  pupils  should  have  such  directions,  guidance,  and 
encouragement  as  will  influence  them  to  show  growth  in  their  illus¬ 
trative  efforts.  The  illustrations  in  the  Reader  have  been  planned 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  cultivating  an  interest  in  genuinely  artistic 
expression  and  of  enriching  the  meaningful  and  imaginative  elements 
of  the  selections.  The  teacher  should  encourage  an  extension  of 
the  pupils’  artistic  interests. 

Constructive  and  exploratory  activities 

In  many  cases  the  discussion  following  the  silent  reading  of  a 
selection  in  the  Reader  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  some 
constructive  or  exploratory  project.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
plans,  whenever  feasible,  should  be  encouraged.  The  Reader  and 
Preparatory  Book  are  arranged,  moreover,  to  stimulate  and  sustain 
a  number  of  possible  projects  closely  related  to  the  theme.  The 
Manual  suggests  others.  The  teacher  will  be  enabled  to  give  tactful 
suggestions  concerning  the  choice  of  activities  of  these  types,  where 
several  are  possible,  and  should  encourage  her  pupils  to  elect  and 
carry  out  such  related  lines  of  action  as  flt  most  naturally  and  most 
zestfully  into  their  school  life. 

5.  Supplementary  Silent  and  Oral  Reading 
Selecting  supplementary  reading  materials 

While  supplementary  reading  is  a  follow-up  activity  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  type,  its  importance  warrants  giving  it  separate  and  special 
consideration.  After  reading  a  selection  in  the  Reader,  the  pupils 
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may  become  interested  in  reading  materials  related  to  the  p;encral 
tlieme  of  the  selection,  possibly  in  connection  with  some  follow-up 
project.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  have  on  hand  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  other  printed  materials  related  to  the  themes  treated  in 
the  course  and  sufficiently  limited  in  vocabulary  to  permit  free  read¬ 
ing  without  too  great  a  risk  of  influencing  pupils  to  develop  and 
practice  undesirable  reading  habits.  If  the  school  contains  a  sepa¬ 
rate  library  room,  the  teacher  in  charge  should  select  and  display, 
or  at  least  make  easily  available,  all  the  materials  bearing  on  the 
topic  being  pursued  at  the  time. 

Directing  choices 

B}"  observing  the  work  of  pupils  in  supplementary  reading  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages,  the  teacher  can  arrive  at  a  rough  classification  on  the 
basis  of  difficulty  of  the  materials  at  her  disposal.  While  the  pupil 
should  be  given  freedom  to  choose  the  selections  that  make  the 
greatest  appeal  to  him,  it  will  be  advisable,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  reading,  to  direct  his  choice  to  those  materials  which  do 
not  offer  excessive  difficulty.  The  Daily  Lesson  Plans,  which  appear 
later  in  the  Manual,  offer  in  connection  with  each  unit,  titles  of 
carefully  selected  materials  for  supplementary  reading.  The  teacher 
should  remember  that  some  of  her  pupils  will  be  able  to  read  seventh- 
or  even  higher-grade  materials. 

These  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  and  encouraged  to  report 
what  they  have  read  to  others  who  are  unable  to  read  such  difficult 
material. 

Requirements  for  oral  reading 

The  first  step  in  developing  effective  oral  reading  is  the  planning 
of  genuine  audience  situations.  Such  a  situation  includes:  (1)  per¬ 
sons  who  are  interested  and  willing  to  listen,  and  (2)  a  reader  with 
good  material  which  the  listeners  have  not  heard.  The  pupil  who 
proposes  to  read  to  an  audience  should  know  that  he  ought  to  be 
prepared  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  'He  should  be  able  to  select  good  material  to  be  read  to  the 
audience. 
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2.  He  should  be  prepared  to  read  it  effectively.  This  requires, 
at  least,  that 

a.  He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ideas  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed. 

b.  He  should  have  mastered  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  the  difficult  words. 

c.  He  should  be  able  to  read  clearly  with  a  pleasing  tone  of 
voice  and  with  suitable  expression. 

The  real  test  of  the  pupil’s  oral  reading  is  the  degree  to  which 
he  succeeds  in  interesting  his  audience.  Except  in  the  case  of  very 
sensitive  readers,  the  audience  may  be  permitted  to  express  them¬ 
selves  freely,  though  courteously  —  to  ask  the  pupil  to  read  more 
loudly,  more  slowly,  more  distinctly,  more  naturally,  to  repeat  or 
define  a  word  or  phrase,  etc. 

The  teacher’s  function  in  oral  reading 

In  the  main,  the  teacher’s  function  in  connection  with  oral  reading 
is  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  incentives,  i.e.,  audience  situations. 

2.  To  help  the  pupil  find  materials  suited  to  the  audience, 

3.  To  help  the  pupil  prepare  himself  to  read  effectively. 

4.  To  exercise  infiuence,  as  needed,  upon  the  reaction  of  the  au¬ 
dience. 

Providing  Audience  Situations.  The  less  artificial  the  audience 
situation,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  A  common  interest  in  a 
topic,  as  stated  above,  provides  many  incentives.  Pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  search  newspapers,  magazines,  reference  books,  etc., 
as  well  as  storybooks  for  materials  bearing  on  any  general  theme 
which  the  class  may,  at  the  time,  be  considering.  They  should  also 
be  rewarded  for  writing  stories,  verse,  rh3unes,  invitations,  announce¬ 
ments,  suggestions,  and  other  material  especially  for  the  group  by 
being  given  opportunity  to  read  these  to  the  group.  The  teacher 
should  provide  special  occasions  for  reading  and  reports.  Hours 
may  be  set  aside  for  book  reviews  and  reports,  for  the  oral  reading 
of  poems,  songs,  original  compositions,  current-event  items,  etc. 
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Helping  Pupils  to  Find  Material.  After  the  pupils  have  completed 
any  selection  in  the  reading;  course,  the  teacher  should  suggest  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  material  and  encourage  independent  research  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  topic  just  considered.  In  some  cases,  she  will  give 
hints  to  individual  pupils  concerning  particular  sources  of  material 
suitable  for  reading  to  the  class.  The  Daily  Lesson  Plans  suggest 
titles  of  suitable  books.  Other  sources,  especially  current  publica¬ 
tions,  reference  books,  etc.,  may  be  suggested.  The  teacher  should 
try  to  guide  the  pupils  reading  so  that  he  will  read  additional  mate¬ 
rial  rather  than  material  that  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  original 
selection.  Thus  she  will  help  him  to  cover  the  topic  more  fully  and 
will  also  provide  more  opportunities  for  oral  reading.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember,  as  has  been  stated  earlier,  that  some  pupils  in 
the  sixth  grade  can  read  seventh-grade  or  even  higher-grade  mate¬ 
rials,  whereas  the  weakest  pupils  may  profit  best  by  reading  ma¬ 
terials  of  fifth-  or  fourth-grade  difficulty. 

Helping  Pupils  Prepare.  Pupils  should  not  be  forced  to  read 
before  an  audience  without  preparation.  Even  experienced  public 
speakers  and  actors  are  loath  to  do  this.  Indeed,  one  of  the  causes 
of  artificial  and  ineffective  oral  reading  among  school  children  is  the 
embarrassment  and  tension  caused  by  the  older  type  of  instruction 
which  required  pupils  to  read  to  the  class  materials  in  which  they 
were  inadequately  prepared.  The  panic  which  descends  upon  many 
adults  when  they  are  called  upon  to  read  or  speak  before  an  audience 
probably  had  its  origin,  in  some  cases,  in  old-fashioned  oral  reading 
lessons  and  '^public  speaking”  sessions.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  such  distressing  experiences  be  avoided. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  the  reader  well  prepared  and  the  audience 
so  mentally  adjusted  as  to  be  sympathetic  and  helpful.  Timid  pupils 
and  poor  readers  should  be  familiar  with  their  material  and  should 
carefully  rehearse  the  reading  in  private  before  appearing  before  the 
class.  Pronunciation,  inflection,  and  other  elements  of  speech  may 
be  dealt  with  most  effectively  by  the  teacher  in  private.  Even  then, 
it  is  advisable  to  say  little  about  them  until  the  pupil  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  selection,  lest  attention  to  them  distract  the  pupil  too  much 
from  the  thought,  and  result  in  a  reading  which,  although  mechani- 
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cally  correct  in  details,  lacks  naturalness  and  spontaneity.  If  speech 
difficulties  are  many  or  serious,  it  is  much  better  to  correct  them  in 
special  lessons  than  during  an  oral  reading  period. 

Helping  Influence  Reactions  of  the  Audience.  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  oral  reading  situation  is  the  reaction  of  the 
audience.  A  severely  critical  or  hostile  or  indifferent  or  ridiculing 
audience  can  upset  even  a  very  experienced  performer.  A  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  appreciative  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a  help 
and  inspiration.  Approval  and  encouragement  from  the  audience 
are  powerful  incentives.  The  teacher  should  educate  and  manage 
the  audience  as  well  as  the  performer.  She  should  try  to  develop 
an  esprit  de  corps  of  helpfulness  and  appreciation,  which  is  critical 
only  constructively  and  which  shuns  ridiculing  or  otherwise  embar¬ 
rassing  the  pupil  who  is  trying  to  do  his  best. 

6.  Reading  and  Memokizing  Poetry 

Treatment  of  the  poems  in  the  Reader 

The  Reader  contains  a  number  of  attractive  poems,  many  of  which 
are  printed  on  especially  illustrated  pages.  The  pupils  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  and  incentive  to  enjoy  these.  The  pupils 
should  usually  be  permitted  to  read  them  silently  at  first  and  orally 
at  their  leisure.  A  poem  should  never  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
formal  group  recitation  or  as  an  examination  in  reading  or  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Enjoying  a  poem  and  taking  a  public  examination  are  two 
things  that  do  not  go  together.  The  teacher  or  a  pupil  who  reads 
verse  well  may  do  so  before  the  group,  and  a  discussion  of  the  ideas 
and  images  contained  in  or  suggested  by  the  poem  may  follow.  The 
discussion  should  be  so  directed  as  to  emphasize  the  features  which 
appeal  to  children  and  which  stimulate  youthful  imagination.  Thus 
introduced,  it  may  lead  to  very  fruitful  activities  in  memorizing  the 
verses  under  consideration,  composing  original  poems,  looking  up 
poems  to  read  to  the  class,  and  in  developing  artistic  and  dramatic 
expression. 

Memorizing  poetry 

It  is  unwise  to  force  children  to  memorize  poems  against  their 
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will.  The  authors  have  tried  to  secure  poems  that  are  likely  to 
make  a  strong-  appeal  to  the  childreids  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  (ex¬ 
pected  that  most  of  the  pupils  will,  of  their  own  initiative,  kearn 
many  of  them  in  the  course  of  time.  The  best  type  of  memorizing 
is  that  which  occurs  unintentionally  as  a  result  of  the  pupiFs  (enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  poem  in  the  various  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  in 
oral  reading,  dramatization,  and  other  activities.  The  teacher  should 
not  think  of  aiyy  poem  as  the  basis  of  a  “lesson”  in  the  mechanics 
of  reading  or  as  something  that  must  be  learned  by  heart. 

Some  “DonTs”  to  observe  in  teaching  poetry 

In  teaching  poetr}",  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  — 

1.  IMake  the  work  formal  and  exacting. 

2.  Impose  adult  standards  of  understanding  and  appreciation. 

3.  Repress  genuine,  even  if  unusual,  tastes  and  preferences. 

4.  Overemphasize  the  formal  aspects  of  expression. 

5.  Carry  analysis  beyond  the  degree  which  contributes  to  appre¬ 
ciation. 

6.  Insist  upon  memorization. 

Some  suggested  procedures  with  poetry 

The  following  indicate  a  few  desirable  practices  in  the  treatment 
of  poems: 

1.  Read  to  pupils  at  suitable  opportunities  poems  other  than  those 
in  the  Reader  for  their  appreciation. 

2.  After  the  initial  reading,  encourage  pupils  to  join  with  the 
teacher  as  she  reads  or  says  the  poem.  Later  they  read  the 
poem  together  without  the  teacher.  Many  poems  are  effective 
read  in  chorus,  and  children  usually  enjoy  this  type  of  reading. 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  write  and  recite  nonsense  rhymes,  jingles, 
etc.,  as  well  as  more  formal  types  of  verse. 

4.  Encourage  the  collecting  of  poems  and  the  making  of  booklets 
in  which  poems  are  pasted  (or  written)  and  accompanied  by 
illustrations. 
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5.  Encourage  pupils  to  find  or  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  poems 
read  in  class. 

6.  Encourage  pleasurable  memorizing  by  providing  incentives  for 
repeating  poems  in  part;  for  example,  by  asking  for  part  of  a 
poem  which  answers  a  given  question,  or  goes  well  with  a  given 
illustration,  or  would  be  suitable  for  a  stated  purpose,  etc. 

7.  Encourage  the  dramatization  of  story  poems. 

8.  Encourage  the  making  of  a  Class  Book  of  Verse  with,  possibly, 
some  poems  on  the  topic  of  each  unit  in  the  Reader. 

Poems  for  reading  to  and  by  sixth-grade  pupils 

A  suggestive  list  of  poems  suitable  for  use  with  pupils  in  the  sixth 
grade  is  given  in  Appendix  III,  pages  284-285.  It  should  be  realized 
that  many  beautiful  poems  have  no  one  grade  at  which  they  are 
exclusively  useful.  This  means  that  poems  suitable  for  enjoyment 
by  primary-grade  pupils  are  often  appreciated  equally  by  pupils  in 
the  sixth  grade  and  even  by  adults.  Furthermore,  the  range  of 
reading  ability  and  of  interests  among  sixth-grade  pupils  is  very  wide. 
A  very  wide  range  and  variety  of  poems,  therefore,  should  be  made 
available  to  every  class. 


CHAPTER  V 


COLLATERAL  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 
ACTIVITIES 

1.  Developing  Ability  to  Read  Books  of  Many  Kinds 
Importance  of  learning  to  do  many  types  of  reading 

The  materials  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  provide  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  basal  interests  and  ability  needed  in  a  wide  variety 
of  reading  situations.  The  course  is  designed,  moreover,  to  provide 
natural  incentives  for  reading  many  kinds  of  books  (histories,  geog¬ 
raphies,  reference  books,  storybooks,  books  of  verse,  etc),  periodicals, 
and  other  materials  in  exploring  topics  related  to  activities  initiated 
in  the  reading  classwork.  It  is  organized  also  to  develop  an  interest 
in  wide  independent  reading.  As  far  as  possible,  the  materials  of 
The  New  Work- Play  Books  provide  guidance  in  the  use  of  these 
other  reading  materials. 

The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  the  teacher  should  do  much 
to  guide  the  pupil  in  developing  a  sound  interest  and  skill  in  the 
reading  done  in  relation  to  other  school  subjects  and  activities.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  pupil  to  become  a  proficient  reader  in  the 
reading  class  alone.  He  should  carry  over  and  adapt  the  basal  tech¬ 
niques  here  developed  to  the  reading  tasks  and  opportunities  en¬ 
countered  in  other  school  work  and  in  his  home  life.  He  should 
learn  how  to  use  various  types  of  books  and  how  to  meet  many 
types  of  reading  needs.  In  this  section  suggestions  for  further  train¬ 
ing  are  briefly  outlined. 

2.  Suggestions  for  Further  Instruction  in  the  Use 
OF  Books 

Abbreviations,  guides  to  pronunciation,  etc. 

Practices  vary  considerably  in  the  method  and  time  of  introducing 
abbreviations,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  and  the  meaning  of  various  sym- 
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bols  employed  in  many  dictionaries,  such  as  the  hyphen  for  certain 
syllabic  divisions  and  various  diacritical  marks.  In  many  schools 
such  facts  are  introduced  in  the  spelling  rather  than  in  the  reading 
class.  Many  teachers  prefer  to  explain  these  facts  in  response  to 
individual  needs  or  as  occasions  require.  Such  information  is  most 
effective  when  introduced  as  a  response  to  a  practical  need.  But 
knowledge  essential  to  the  pupil’s  advancement  should  not  be  left 
to  chance.  Whenever  the  pupiVs  search  for  information  will  clearly  he 
furthered  by  his  knowing  certain  forms  or  symbols,  a  lesson  on  these 
should  be  given.  On  page  45  of  Lefs  Go  Ahead  a  simple  lesson  on 
the  accent  mark  is  given.  Guide  words,  diacritical  marks,  etc.  are 
explained  on  page  452,  the  first  page  of  the  ‘‘Short  Dictionary.” 

Reference  books 

Careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  reference  books  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  It  is  not  possible  to  include  all  the  essential  instruction  on 
this  topic  in  the  Preparatory  Book  or  Reader,  for  the  reason  that  it 
must  be  applied  to  the  particular  books  available  in  a  school.  The 
variety  of  such  books  in  use  is  so  great  that  no  one  book  is  sure  to 
be  found  in  every  school.  The  teacher  should  encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  use  such  works  as  The  Book  of  Knowledge,^  Compton’s  Pic¬ 
tured  Encyclopedia,^  Junior  Encyclopedia  Britannica,^  The  New 
Champlin  Encyclopedia  for  Young  Folks,  ^  The  World  Book,®  etc. 
In  connection  with  the  follow-up  work  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  subjects,  such  books  on  science,  history,  geography, 
plays  and  games,  etc.  as  are  available  should  be  encouraged.  When 
such  a  book  is  first  introduced,  the  teacher  should  explain  its  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  the  title  page,  table  of  contents,  index,  glossary,  chapter 
and  paragraph  headings,  references,  footnotes,  etc.  A  visit  to  the 
public  library  to  examine  such  reference  books  for  children  as  are 
available  will  be  helpful. 

The  program  of  The  New  Work- Play  Books  is  organized  to  encour- 

1  The  Grolier  Society. 

2  F.  E.  Compton  &  Company. 

®  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  London. 

4  Holt  and  Company. 

®  W.  F.  Quarrie  &  Company. 
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aj;e  wide  reading,  over  a  period  of  time,  on  one  topic.  l^]ach  unit 
provides  ample  opportunities  for  the  use  of  various  sorts  of  ref(u-(mce 
books,  mag!izines,  and  other  publications.  The  teacher  may  with  an 
average  class  give  instruction  in  the  location  and  use  of  such  reference 
books  as  are  available  in  connection  with  the  first  unit  of  work  and 
should  review  and  extend  this  instruction  with  each  succeeding  unit. 

The  following  are  suggestions  W' Inch,  expanded,  shortened,  or  other¬ 
wise  adapted  in  relation  to  the  particular  children,  topic,  and  books 
under  consideration,  may  be  helpfully  used : 

1.  Using  an  Encyclopedia  for  Young  People.  First  notice  the 
number  of  books  in  the  set.  Each  book  is  called  a  ‘‘Volume.”  How 
maii}^  volumes  are  there?  Take  down  Volume  1.  Open  it  at  the 
first  page,  the  title  page.  Who  is  the  author  or  editor?  Write  his 
name.  Do  you  suppose  he  wrote  all  this  encyclopedia  by  himself, 
or  do  you  think  he  had  helpers?  By  whom  is  this  encyclopedia 
published?  It  is  important  to  know  the  date  on  which  such  a  book 
was  published.  You  will  then  know  how  recent  is  the  information 
you  are  reading.  Some  information  may  have  been  changed  by  the 
discovery  of  new  facts  since  the  book  was  written.  You  will  find  the 
date  when  the  book  was  published  given  on  the  copyright  page.  This 
is  almost  always  the  page  that  follows  the  title  page.  Articles  on  the 
very  latest  discoveries  will  not  be  in  an  encyclopedia.  Why?  You 
must  look  in  magazines  and  newspapers  for  such  information.  What 
is  the  date  of  publication  of  the  book  you  are  reading?  The  date  on 
the  title  page  —  if  there  is  a  date  there  —  tells  in  what  year  the  book 
you  are  looking  at  was  printed;  but  the  copyright  date  is  the  im¬ 
portant  one  to  look  for,  because  it  tells  when  the  book  was  first 
printed. 

The  word  “Index”  is  printed  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  volumes. 
What  is  the  number  of  this  volume?  What  is  the  index  for?  Take 
down  the  index  volume  and  look  for  the  letter  “R”  in  the  index. 
Find  the  word  “Robin.”  What  are  the  page  numbers  on  which  you 
will  find  something  about  robins?  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  the 
article  about  robins.  (It  will,  of  course,  be  advisable  to  substitute 
some  topic  of  immediate  interest.) 

Look  up  the  word  “Rodents”  in  the  index.  What  is  the  page  num- 
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ber  on  which  you  will  find  information  about  the  beaver?  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  find  it. 

You  may  now  read  the  articles  on  robins  or  rodents  (or  some  topic 
of  current  interest).  Take  down  one  volume  at  a  time  and  turn  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  page  you  want.  Make  a  list  of  any  details  you 
found  in  the  encyclopedia  that  were  not  in  your  reading  book. 

2.  Finding  References.  When  someone  tells  you  to  look  up  in¬ 
formation  in  a  certain  book,  he  is  ‘deferring”  you  to  this  book.  When 
he  gives  you  a  definite  subject  to  look  for  and  tells  you  the  page  on 
which  it  will  be  found,  he  has  given  you  a  ‘Reference.”  It  will  help 
you  in  studying  if  you  can  find  quickly  any  references  that  your 
teacher  may  give  you.  Sometimes  one  book  gives  a  reference  to 
another,  and  you  will  need  to  look  up  that,  too. 

Try  to  find  these  references  in  the  encyclopedia.  Read  the  article 
quickly,  keeping  in  mind  the  things  you  are  to  look  for.  When  you 
have  found  the  answers,  write  them  down  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

II 

The  article  on  ‘‘The  Dog”  is  in  Volume  IV,  beginning  on  page  1986. 
Look  for  these  things  in  this  article. 

1.  Foods  that  a  dog  should  not  have. 

2.  How  often  dogs  should  be  bathed. 

3.  What  to  do  when  your  dog  is  sick. 

4.  The  names  of  three  dogs  that  work. 

H 

The  article  on  “The  Cat”  is  in  Volume  HI,  beginning  on  page  1234. 
Look  for  these  things  in  this  article. 

1.  The  names  of  three  members  of  the  cat  family. 

2.  Where  the  term  “pussy”  came  from. 

3.  The  chief  value  of  cats. 

4.  How  cats  use  their  whiskers. 

3.  Preparing  a  Speech.  If  you  have  found  some  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  about  a  topic  which  your  class  is  studying,  it  would  be  fine  to 

1  The  references  given  in  I  and  II  are  to  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  1939. 
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toll  them  about  it.  The  class  will  bo  glad  to  hoar  you  if  you  can  give 
your  talk  well.  This  is  easy  to  do  if  you  prepare  well  beforehand. 

First  of  all,  choose  a  subject  which  interests  you  and  which  you 
think  will  interest  most  of  the  class.  If  it  is  the  sort  of  topic  you 
can  look  up  in  an  encyclopedia,  start  by  finding  out  what  the  ency¬ 
clopedia.  has  to  say.  W rite  down  the  name  of  the  book  you  are  using 
and  the  volume  and  page  number  on  which  you  find  your  material. 
Then,  if  anyone  thinks  what  you  say  in  your  speech  is  not  correct, 
you  can  tell  him  exactly  where  you  got  your  information.  Glance 
c^uickly  over  the  article  to  find  the  most  important  topics.  Make 
these  the  main  headings  of  an  outline.  Now  read  each  topic  carefully, 
choosing  the  most  interesting  details  concerning  it.  Set  these  down 
briefly  under  each  of  the  main  headings. 

If  you  don’t  find  what  you  want  in  an  encyclopedia,  consult  a  good 
book  that  has  an  article  on  your  subject.  If  you  need  more  details, 
look  for  a  whole  book  on  your  subject.  Use  the  table  of  contents  and 
the  index  of  the  whole  book  to  help  you  find  what  you  want.  (This 
suggestion  may  involve  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  find  materials  in 
the  card*  index,  etc.  in  the  library.  See  suggestions  later  in  this 
section.) 

3.  Developing  Interest  and  Ability  in  Recreational  Reading 

A  primary  objective  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  is  to  foster  in 
young  people  a  love  for  reading  to  improve  their  taste  for  literature 
and  to  give  them  the  skills  which  make  wide  reading  possible  and  en¬ 
joyable.  To  accomplish  these  major  purposes,  The  New  Work- Play 
Books  were  developed  to  introduce  the  pupils  to  the  best  examples 
of  all  the  important  types  of  literature,  to  help  them  learn  to  read 
these  selections  with  maximum  enjoyment  while  teaching  them  the 
techniques  essential  to  effective,  trouble-free  reading,  and  to  give  them 
the  titles  of  other  similarly  delightful  selections  varying  in  length 
from  short  to  full  book  size.  These  references  will  be  found  in  the 
following  places: 

(1)  In  notes  to  the  pupil  following  nearly  every  selection  in  the 
Reader, 
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(2)  In  notes  for  the  teacher  in  the  introductory  section  of  the 
Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  this  Manual  for  each  unit  in  the  Reader. 

(3)  In  Appendix  II,  in  this  Manual,  entitled  ‘‘Additional  Books  for 
Supplementary  and  Leisure  Reading.” 

(4)  In  Appendix  III,  in  this  Manual,  entitled  “Poems  for  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Use.” 

(5)  In  Appendix  IV,  in  this  Manual,  entitled  “Books  of  Poetry 
Suitable  for  Use  with  Sixth  Grade  Classes.” 

(6)  In  Appendix  V,  in  this  Manual,  entitled  “Magazines  for 
Pupils  of  the  Intermediate  Grades.” 

The  teacher  should  become  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  books 
and  materials  in  these  lists.  She  should  also  keep  posted  on  new 
books  as  they  appear.  Reviews  and  descriptions  available  in  the 
reports  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  other  agencies 
should  be  regularly  read.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  teacher’s 
functions  is  to  be  an  intelligent  guide  in  the  choice  of  books  by  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils.  She  should  know  what  books  are  most  suitable  in 
level  and  content  for  each  pupil  and  she  should  be  skilled  in  recom¬ 
mending  such  books  in  ways  that  appeal  without  giving  the  impression 
of  dictating  choices  or  assigning  reading  chores. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  making  as  many  of 
the  desirable  books  as  possible  readily  available  to  the  pupils.  The 
best  place  to  have  them  is  right  at  hand.  Generously  supplied  and 
well  located  bookshelves  and  reading  tables  in  the  classroom  are  in¬ 
centives  par  excellence.  An  attractive  and  well-supplied  school 
library  —  properly  used  —  is  the  next  best  facility.  If  these  two 
types  of  facilities  are  not  entirely  adequate,  the  teacher  should  make 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  books  from  public  libraries, 
visiting  library  services,  private  loan  services,  private  (home)  li¬ 
braries  or  bookshelves,  and  in  other  ways. 

No  basal  reading  program  and  no  combination  of  basal  readers  and 
supplementary  readers  alone  are  sufficient  to  enable  pupils  to  learn  to 
love  reading.  The  basal  reading  books  give  the  pupils  the  basal 
equipment  of  interests  and  skills,  but  they  cannot  possibly  supply  the 
full  flowering  of  the  habit  of  reading  with  enthusiasm.  Much,  much 
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more  readiiii;-  material  is  necessary,  and  the  school  shonld  assist  as  far 
as  possible  in  providing-  it.  Unless  it  does  so,  reading;  as  a  joyful  life 
project  may  wit  lua*  away  after  it  has  been  given  a  healthy  first  growth 
in  the  basal  program. 

It  is  not  enough  that  an  abundance  of  choice  literature  be  physically 
easily  available.  The  pupils  must  also  have  abundant  opportunity 
to  read  under  the  proper  circumstances.  They  must  have  time. 
The  school  must  schedule  generous  allotments  of  time  for  ‘‘free”  or 
“leisure”  reading.  These  periods  should  be  long  and  frequent.  The 
teacher  must  assume  responsibility  for  helping  pupils  to  learn  to  make 
constructive  use  of  such  “free”  periods.  The  school  should  assume 
responsibility  also  for  encouraging  parents  to  provide  time  —  ma¬ 
terials  also  where  possible  —  for  recreatory  reading  in  the  home. 
Plenty  of  time,  free  from  other  distractions,  must  somehow  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  zest  for  reading  is  to  be  given  full  opportunity  to  flower. 

The  method  and  spirit  employed  for  the  reading  periods  are  quite 
as  important  as  other  features.  The  joy  of  reading  can  be  killed  by 
poor  management  of  the  leisure  reading  periods  at  home  or  at  school. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance,  of  course,  that  each  pupil  be  supplied  with 
materials  of  suitable  difficulty  and  character.  But  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  that  generous  —  very  generous  —  provision  be  made  for  un¬ 
interrupted,  absolutely /rce  reading  for  the  jolly  good  fun  of  it  and  no 
questions  asked. 

An  error  to  be  avoided  is  overteaching  in  connection  with  recrea¬ 
tional  reading.  For  children,  as  for  adults,  the  fun  of  reading  may 
be  spoiled  by  interferences  and  interruptions.  Too  obvious  super¬ 
vision,  or  too  many  questions,  may  chill  a  youngster’s  ardor  for  read¬ 
ing.  Merely  requiring  a  pupil  to  tell  what  he  liked  best  and  why,  to 
write  a  summary  or  review,  to  recall  the  names  of  characters,  etc. 
may  put  a  cloud  over  the  whole  period  of  reading.  To  require  a 
child  to  do  comprehension  exercises  or  make  an  outline  may  make  a 
study  period  of  what  might  have  been  sheer  recreation.  In  general, 
it  is  a  serious  error  to  assume  that  these  reading  periods  should  be 
conducted  like  activities  in  the  basal  program.  In  the  latter,  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussions,  motivated  rereadings,  etc.  are  necessary  means 
of  diagnosing  and  developing  the  techniques  which  make  reading  effi- 
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cient  and  zestful,  but  they  must  not  be  used  too  much.  For  most 
children,  they  are  used  sufficiently  in  the  basal  program,  and  pupils 
are  therefore  able  to  read  freely  during  the  recreational  periods.  It 
is  especially  important  that  they  do  reading  merely  ‘‘for  the  fun  of  it 
and  no  questions  asked”  in  the  field  of  general  literature  —  short 
stories  and  longer  fiction,  the  drama,  poetry,  and  various  “popular” 
materials,  such  as  historical  narratives,  travel,  adventure,  biography, 
popular  science,  etc. 

In  the  above  suggestions  there  is  no  intention  of  suggesting  that 
children  be  discouraged  if  they  wish  to  report  to  the  teacher  or  other 
persons  what  they  have  read,  what  they  liked,  etc.;  on  the  contrary, 
opportunities  and  encouragement  for  each  to  report  should  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Magazines  and  newspapers 

Marked  advances  have  been  made  in  the  last  decade,  both  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals 
for  children  in  the  intermediate  grades.  An  important  part  of  the 
reading  program  in  these  grades  should  be  the  cultivation  of  interest 
in  and  ability  to]  read  these  materials  with  enjoyment.  The 
schools  should  provide  as  many  of  these  periodicals  as  possible.  In 
many  instances  parents  are  willing  to  subscribe  for  some  of  them  if 
they  know  about  them.  It  will  be  highly  desirable  to  have  a  file  of 
some  of  these  periodicals  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the  case  of  a  number 
of  the  publications,  valuable  suggestions  are  contained  within  the 
material  itself  for  increasing  interest  and  ability  in  their  use.  These 
should  be  used  with  the  cautions  suggested  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  lest  their  use  become  a  formal  assignment  which  spoils  the  fun 
of  the  reading.  A  selected  list  of  such  periodicals  appears  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Use  of  the  library 

If  the  school  contains  a  library,  the  teacher  in  charge  should  co¬ 
operate  with  the  pupils  in  finding  materials  related  to  their  reading 
topics  and  projects  and  to  other  interests.  In  the  sixth  grade  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  review  or,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before,  teach 
the  pupils  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue,  book  lists,  and  announce- 
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inoiits;  where  to  find  displays  of  new  books,  how  the  books  arc 
arranged,  etc.  Suitable  des(‘riptions  and  reviews  of  books,  especially 
revie^^'s  by  children  of  similar  age  to  those  in  the  class  should  be  made 
available.  At  this  time  the  pupils  may  be  taught  how  to  prepare 
reviews  or  impressions  of  books  they  have  read.  This  is  an  excellent 
skimming  practice.  These  reports  may  be  made  available  for  other 
pupils  either  orally  or  in  writing.  In  brief,  sixth-grade  children 
should  be  able  to  use  intelligently  and  efficiently  ail  the  facilities  and 
privileges  of  the  ordinary  school  library.  If  a  public  library  is  access¬ 
ible,  it  should  be  visited,  as  has  been  suggested  earlier. 

The  teacher  may  keep  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook  a  file  of  the  reviews 
of  books  written  by  her  present  class  and  by  previous  classes.  This 
should  be  placed  where  the  pupils  will  have  convenient  access  to  it. 
If  there  are  typewriters  in  the  school,  the  pupils  could  type  their 
reviews  before  they  are  filed.  If  there  is  a  school  newspaper,  or  a 
class  newspaper,  one  section  might  be  devoted  to  book  reviews, 
library  notices  of  new  books,  etc. 

Encouraging  pupils  and  parents  to  secure  books  for  children 

Several  studies  have  shown  that  mere  accessibility  of  good  books  in 
the  home  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  children’s  interests 
and  tastes  in  reading.  If  the  home  does  not  provide  suitable  books, 
children  cannot  enjoy  and  profit  by  reading  during  their  free  time  in 
the  household.  Over  a  period  of  years,  pupils  living  in  homes  which 
provide  both  books  and  opportunities  to  read  them  are  likely  to  show 
greater  gain  in  reading  taste  and  power  than  those  whose  homes  are 
barren  of  both.  The  teacher,  whenever  possible,  should  attempt  to 
help  parents  make  arrangements  for  meeting  reading  needs  in  the 
home.  The  possibilities  of  borrowing  books  from  the  school  and  other 
community  hbraries,  of  organizing  neighborhood  clubs  for  circulating 
books,  and  of  purchasing  books  individually  or  in  groups  should  be 
explained.  The  merits  of  such  organizations  as  the  Junior  Literary 
Guild  should  be  pointed  out.  The  Junior  Literary  Guild,  under  the 
editorship  of  Helen  Ferris,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Sidonie 
Gruenberg,  Angelo  Patri,  and  a  corps  of  able  assistants,  operates  a 
very  intelligent  ‘ffiook-of-the-month”  club  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
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selects  and  distributes  splendid  books  for  several  classes  of  children, 
such  as  (1)  boys  and  girls  6,  7,  and  8  years  old;  (2)  boys  and  girls  9, 
10,  and  11  years  old;  (3)  girls  12-16  years  old;  and  (4)  boys  12-16 
years  old,  together  with  monthly  descriptions  and  reviews  of  other 
recent  books  for  children  and  youth  of  these  agesd  The  pride  of 
ownership,  itself,  is  a  factor  contributing  to  enthusiasm  for  good 
reading.  It  should  be  made  possible  early  in  a  child’s  life. 

4.  Developing  Various  Reading  and  Study  Techniques  in 
Collateral  Reading  and  in  Study  of  the 
School  Subjects 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter.  The  New  Work-Play  Books  are 
designed  to  develop  the  most  important  reading  and  study  skills. 
The  teacher  must  assist  in  carrying  these  abilities  over  to  the  reading 
of  various  subject  matter  fields  and  various  kinds  of  books,  such  as 
school  texts  (which  differ  greatly  in  character) ;  popular  informative 
treatises;  articles  in  various  magazines,  encyclopedias,  etc.  In  this 
work  fine  discrimination  is  needed  to  judge  when  to  let  the  pupils 
read  freely  by  themselves  and  when  to  assist  in  analyzing  the  material 
and  refining  various  reading  and  study  skills.  A  certain  amount  of 
guidance  is  advisable  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  texts  in  the 
other  studies  and  reading  various  types  of  informative  materials. 
The  needs,  however,  differ  greatly  with  individuals.  It  is  important 
to  judge  which  pupils  need  special  help  and  what  kind  they  require. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  provision  should  be 
made  for  much  reading  of  informative  materials  —  history,  science, 
travel,  biography,  etc.  —  which  is  entirely  free  of  tests,  comprehen¬ 
sion  exercises,  and  teaching  of  any  sort.  Unless  such  provision  is 
generously  made,  pupils  can  hardly  be  expected  to  learn  to  enjoy 
reading  such  material. 

5.  Exercises  for  Developing  Various  Reading  Skills 
IN  Connection  with  Collateral  Reading 

In  this  section  will  be  described  briefly  a  number  of  types  of  exer¬ 
cises  for  use  in  guiding  and  developing  various  forms  of  understand- 

1  The  Junior  Literary  Guild,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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iiig,  or^aiuzaiioii,  and  use  of  iiiatorials  road.  Most  of  those  and  other 
forms  will  be  found  in  full  detail  in  the  exercises  in  Let's  Go  Ahead 
and  the  aecompanyina:  Pre[)arat.ory  Book.  From  these  suggestions, 
the  teacher  may  develop  materials  to  use  in  connection  with  various 
supplementary  reading  materials  as  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils. 

In  schools  which  are  departmentalized  at  this  grade  level,  it  is 
important  that  the  teacher  of  reading  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
teachers  in  achieving  the  purposes  outlined  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs.  The  ill  effects  of  conflicting  types  of  suggestions  and  of 
failure  to  ‘‘carry  over”  skills  developed  in  reading  to  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  avoided  by  concerted  action.  The  reading  teacher 
should  assume  responsibility  in  her  work  for  giving  suggestions  and 
providing  experiences  of  value  in  the  various  subjects,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  teachers  should,  in  their  work,  help  diagnose  and  develop 
reading  interests  and  abilities  which  are  most  effectively  secured  in 
these  areas. 

1.  Questions.  Questions  may  be  asked  concerning  main  or  sig¬ 
nificant  facts.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  questions  concerning  trivial 
items.  Questions  requiring  answers  which  can  be  reasoned  from  the 
facts  given,  but  which  are  not  answered  definitely  in  the  book,  are 
especially  useful  for  cultivating  alert  and  thoughtful  reading.  To 
help  the  pupils  to  discriminate  between  good  questions  and  poor  ones, 
give  several  questions  on  one  point  and  ask  the  pupils  to  select  the 
best  one.  The  pupils  themselves  may  write  questions  related  to  a 
selection  or  part  of  a  selection  and  ask  other  pupils  to  answer  them. 
The  pupils  answering  should  be  permitted  to  object  to  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  question. 

2.  Finding  the  Central  Idea.  In  a  paragraph,  often  at  or  near  the 
beginning,  the  writer  usually  puts  a  sentence  which  tells  what  the 
paragraph  is  about.  This  may  be  called  a  “key  sentence.”  Older 
students  would  probably  call  it  a  “topic  sentence.”  Skill  in  locating 
key  sentences  contributes  to  ability  to  outline,  to  select  the  central 
idea,  list  items  in  sequence,  state  questions  answered  by  material,  and 
summarize. 

The  pupils  may  be  given  exercises  first  in  finding  the  key  sentence  in 
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one  paragraph,  then  those  in  a  group  of  paragraphs,  and  finally  in 
supplying  a  suitable  title  for  a  story  —  a  key  title,  as  it  were.  They 
may  also  be  given  practice  in  finding  a  specified  number  of  important 
points  in  a  selection.  The  ‘Tey  sentence”  device  is  useful  in  prepar¬ 
ing  notes  for  an  oral  presentation  in  many  forms  of  linguistic  activi¬ 
ties. 

3.  Recalling  and  Determining  the  Sequence  of  Events.  For  practice 
in  recalling  and  determining  the  sequence  of  events  in  a  narrative 
they  have  read,  the  pupils  may: 

a.  Recall  scenes  in  a  familiar  story  in  proper  sequence. 

b.  List  disarranged  sentences  or  topics  in  proper  sequence. 

c.  Develop  plans  for  dramatizing  a  story. 

4.  Predicting  Outcomes  Implied  hut  Not  Fully  Given  in  the  Material. 
The  competent  reader  is  able  to  see  (mentally)  beyond  the  material 
he  is  reading.  At  least,  he  is  able,  after  reading,  to  think  beyond  the 
content  and  foresee  possible  outcomes  or  next  steps  or  logical  con¬ 
sequences.  This  type  of  reading  is  of  great  importance  and  should  be 
cultivated.  It  may  be  developed  by  interspersing  questions  or  state¬ 
ments  at  w'ell  selected  intervals  in  the  text  which  request  the  pupil  to 
predict  the  next  step  or  issue.  The  pupil  then  checks  his  prediction 
by  reading  ahead.  This  type  of  exercise  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  many  types  of  materials  —  fiction,  informative  selections, 
plays,  etc. 

5.  Deciding  upon  Relative  Importance  of  Data.  For  practice  in 
deciding  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  statements,  the  following 
exercises  may  be  used : 

a.  Select  from  a  number  of  statements  in  a  rather  long  paragraph 
the  two  or  three  that  are  most  important,  next  most  important, 
etc. 

b.  List  the  most  important  points  in  an  informational  selection. 

6.  Outlining.  The  simplest  method  of  developing  an  outline  is  by 
means  of  questions.  As  the  pupils  become  more  experienced,  they 
will  be  able  to  supply  some  topics  at  least  without  the  aid  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Teachers  should  choose  materials  for  outlining  carefully  and 
provide  a  genuine  incentive,  such  as  making  an  outline  to  use  in 
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repeating  a  selection  to  the  class  or  to  use  in  planning  to  dramatize 
a  story,  etc. 

a.  Three  types  of  questions  to  use  in  developing  topics: 

(1)  Questions  concerning  main  points  to  bring  out  main  topics. 

(2)  Detailed  questions  to  bring  out  supporting  details. 

(3)  Questions  as  to  relative  worth  of  details  mentioned  to  decide 
as  to  which  shall  be  included. 

b.  To  teach  the  arrangement  of  an  outline  in  proper  form  : 

(1)  List  the  most  important  points  under  the  Roman  numerals 
I,  II,  III,  etc. 

(2)  Select  the  details  that  should  come  under  I,  II,  etc.  and 
number  these  A,  B,  C,  etc. 

7.  Suvimarizing .  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  summarize 
by  giving  the  main  points  in  a  paragraph  or  article;  that  is,  by  telling 
very  briefly  what  the  paragraph  or  selection  contains.  They  should 
be  led  to  reread  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  after  they  have  written 
their  summary.  Class  discussion  of  such  summaries  should  be 
provided  for. 

The  following  types  of  summary  should  be  given  consideration: 

a.  Summary  of  the  main  ideas  in  a  selection. 

b.  Summary  of  the  things  that  interest  the  pupil  most. 

c.  Summary  of  the  points  relating  to  some  question  or  topic. 

8.  Validating  Statements,  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
look  up  in  reference  books  and  to  seek  from  any  reliable  sources 
evidence  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  statements  about  which  they  are  in 
doubt  and  which  are  of  interest  because  of  relationship  to  some  topic 
under  discussion. 

9.  Selecting  Valid  Conclusions.  It  is  desirable  that  the  children 
should  learn  to  do  the  type  of  reading  that  is  designed  to  encourage 
them  to  draw  inferences  or  argue  a  point  with  themselves.  The  right 
kind  of  question  is  probably  the  best  means  of  stimulating  thinking 
and  the  drawing  of  conclusions  during  reading.  Such  questions  as 
the  following  are  suggested: 

a.  What  would  happen  if  .  .  .? 

b.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  do  so  and  so? 
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c.  What  would  you  do  if  .  .  .? 

d.  What  might  cause  you  to  change  your  opinion? 

e.  What  might  have  caused  a  different  result? 

The  following  are  suitable  procedures  to  use  in  giving  the  pupils 
practice  in  drawing  valid  conclusions: 

a.  Solving  a  riddle. 

b.  Classifying  words. 

c.  Making  one  word  fit  a  description. 

d.  Reasoning  out  an  answer  to  a  problem  question. 

e.  Reading  widely  to  solve  a  problem. 

f.  Guessing  the  ending  of  an  unfinished  story. 

10.  Skimming  and  Scanning.  There  should  be  much  practice  in 
skimming  reading  material  rapidly  to  find  out  significant  materials. 
The  following  are  examples: 

a.  Skimming  newspapers  or  magazines  to  find  an  article  giving 
information  related  to  some  problem,  and  then  scanning  this 
article  to  find  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

b.  Rapid  rereading  to  find  material  that  answers  a  question,  settles 
an  argument,  removes  a  doubt  or  uncertainty,  etc. 

c.  Skimming  of  indexes  to  locate  a  topic,  and  scanning  of  pages 
referred  to. 

d.  Skimming  a  reading  assignment  to  find  out  what  it  is  about, 
then  reading  it  more  slowly. 

e.  Reading  to  find  the  answer  to  questions  given  in  advance. 

11.  Reading  of  Graphs.  The  children  may  learn  to  read  graphs 
such  as  those  found  in  arithmetic,  or  graphs  constructed  to  record 
their  gain  in  weight  and  height,  gain  in  speed  of  reading,  number  of 
books  read  per  month,  records  of  temperature,  or  other  data  of  imme¬ 
diate  interest.  Let  each  child  prepare  one  such  graph  or  more  and  give 
opportunity  for  reading  simple  graphs.  In  arithmetic,  give  attention 
to  the  reading  of  graphs. 

12.  Reading  of  Directions  and  Notices.  Modern  life  places  in¬ 
creasingly  exacting  demands  upon  ability  to  read  directions.  Al¬ 
though  it  places  special  emphasis  upon  accuracy  of  understanding, 
speed  is  often  highly  rewarded.  The'  reading  of  precise  directions  is 
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probably  Iho  most  exacting  form  of  roadina;  and  naiuinvs  tlu^  highest 
eoiuH'iitralioii.  Due  to  (he  facd.  that  oral  (('aching  has  Ix'en  so  highly 
cultivated  in  American  schools,  ix'ading  of  dinadtons  is  often  under¬ 
developed.  The  tc'acher  should,  therefore,  give  as  many  directions, 
('sp(H‘ially  interc'sting  ones,  as  she  conveniently  can,  in  printed  or 
\vri(ten  form  instead  of  in  oral  form.  Many  announcements  of 
interest  and  much  instruction  in  school  subjects  and  activities  may 
be  presented  in  written  form. 

13.  Visualizing.  In  order  to  give  practice  to  the  imagination  by 
visualizing,  the  pupils  may: 

a.  Describe  scenes  suggested  in  a  story. 

b.  Draw  illustrations  of  episodes  in  a  story. 

c.  Find  selections  in  a  story  to  match  pictures. 

d.  Arrange  or  draw  pictures  to  outline  events  in  a  story,  i.e., 
reproduce  the  story  in  pictures. 

e.  Convert  a  story  into  dramatic  form,  planning  acts  and  scenes 
and  writing  dialogue. 

f.  Impersonate  characters  or  dramatize  episodes. 

14.  Book  Reviews.  Many  children  in  the  sixth  grade  will  enjoy 
giving  in  oral  form,  or  in  writing,  reviews  of  books  and  articles  read. 
The  written  reports  should  be  read  to  the  class  and  exceptionally 
good  ones  may  be  circulated  through  the  class  either  in  the  pupil’s 
writing  or  in  typewritten  or  mimeographed  form.  Many  children 
will  enjoy  preparing  an  illustrated  book  review  —  an  account  illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures  drawn  and  colored  by  the  pupil.  Care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  formal  demands  for  book  reviews  and  other  reports. 
The  work  must  not  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  an  uninspired 
chore. 

6.  Developing  a  Meaningful  Vocabulary 

The  study  of  words 

One  of  the  objectives  of  The  New  Work- Play  Books  is  to  develop 
in  the  pupils  a  large  vocabulary  and  a  fine  sense  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  words.  The  program  seeks  to  achieve  these  ends  primarily  by  the 
intrinsic  method.  That  is,  it  seeks  to  make  the  development  of  a  rich 
vocabulary  a  natural  one  and  necessary  result  of  genuine  language 
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activities,  rather  than  the  outcome  of  artificial  drills.  Growth  in 
vocabulary  and  word  power  is  obtained  by  carefully  selecting  the 
vocabulary  for  the  reading  material,  by  providing  content  to  give 
the  words  life  and  meaning,  and  by  providing  for  review  and  extension 
in  significance  of  these  words  in  realistic  follow-up  activities. 

In  all  these  exercises,  the  plan  is  to  have  activities  in  the  use  of  the 
dictionary,  encyclopedia,  and  other  reference  books  and  consideration 
of  the  meanings  and  uses  of  words  appear  as  a  natural  and  reasonable 
extension  of  the  exploration  of  a  field  of  reading  interest  and  not  as  a 
drill  isolated  from  the  substance  of  reading. 

Exercises  with  words 

Instead  of  offering  the  teacher  merely  a  few  general  notes  on 
vocabulary  development  in  the  Manual,  the  authors  provide  exercises 
and  activities  in  detail  in  LeVs  Go  Ahead  and  in  the  Preparatory  Book. 
For  slow  pupils  or  for  those  few  who  have  special  vocabulary  diffi¬ 
culties  or  weakness,  the  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to  provide 
additional  experiences  in  vocabulary  development.  Following  are 
various  types  of  word  enrichment  exercises  which  may  be  used : 

1.  Before  the  reading  lesson  begins,  the  teacher  may  scan  the 
lesson  for  words  that  are  likely  to  cause  difficulty  and  write 
them  on  the  blackboard  in  sentences  that  make  the  meaning 
as  clear  as  possible.  During  their  reading,  pupils  may  refer  to 
this  list  for  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  word. 

2.  The  teacher  may  devise  a  sentence  or  paragraph  leaving  blank 
spaces  to  be  filled  in  from  a  list  of  diflicult  words  chosen  from 
the  reading  lesson.  This  may  follow  a  class  discussion  of  the 
unfamiliar  words.  (See  LeVs  Go  Ahead,  pages  23,  217,  etc., 
and  Preparatory  Book  pages  24,  30,  35,  etc.) 

3.  Let  the  pupils  make  up  sentences  containing  the  more  difficult 
words  encountered  in  their  reading. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  say  or  draw  a  circle  around  the  right  word  in  such 
a  selection  exercise  as  that  on  Preparatory  Book  page  14,  etc. 

5.  Let  the  pupils  match  words  with  definitions  in  exercises  like 
those  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead,  page  330  or  on  Preparatory  Book  page 

6.  etc. 
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G.  Use  word-definition  games  like  those  outlined  on  Prepara¬ 
tory  Book  pages  17,  54,  04,  etc. 

7.  Construct  (rue  and  false  statements  based  on  the  reading  or  on 
common  information  for  the  pupils  to  check. 

8.  Let  the  pupils  add  another  word  which  means  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  as  the  similar  words  in  a  given  series,  such  as 
loving,  amiable,  devoted. 

9.  Find  in  a  list  of  words  two  that  are  synonyms  or  two  that  are 
antonyms.  (See  pages  107-108,  etc.  in  LeVs  Go  Ahead,  or 
Preparatory  Book  pages  14,  39,  etc.) 

10.  Find  a  word  that  describes  a  picture  or  suggests  the  emotional 
tone  or  main  idea  of  a  paragraph. 

Exercises  should  also  be  given  in  the  recognition  of  words  opposite 
in  meaning.  The  following  are  examples: 

11.  Let  each  pupil  make  up  two  sentences,  one  containing  some 
special  word,  and  another  sentence  containing  its  opposite. 

12.  FiU  a  blank  with  a  word  that  means  the  opposite  of  a  word 
underlined  in  the  same  sentence,  for  example,  ^‘We  like  people 
who  are  kind  much  better  than  those  who  are  ...” 

The  pupils  should  also  have  practice  with  exercises  that  teach  them 
to  classify  words  according  to  meaning.  The  following  are  examples: 

13.  Cross  out  the  word  that  does  not  belong  in  the  list:  amiable, 
affectionate,  friendly,  kind,  cruel,  agreeable. 

14.  Tell  which  pair  of  words  have  similar  and  which  different 
meanings : 

good  bad 

amiable  affectionate 

big  .  large 

15.  Note  homonyms  —  words  that  sound  alike  but  have  different 
meanings  and  spellings,  such  as  afr,  heir;  wait,  weight;  hair, 
hare. 


CHAPTER  VI 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  I  — 

‘‘Young  Americans” 

Topic 

The  selections  included  in  this  unit  are  all  true  or  might-be-true 
stories  of  American  boys  and  girls  of  today.  “Meeting  the  Wild 
West  Show”  relates  a  typical  episode  of  child  life  in  a  small  town  and 
connects  this  episode  with  the  colorful  days  of  the  old  West;  “Big 
Bend  Treasure”  uses  drought  conditions  in  the  Southwest  as  a  moti¬ 
vating  force  for  a  story  of  an  unusual  treasure  trove;  and  “A  Young 
Explorer”  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  adventures  of  a  Boy  Scout 
who  went  on  one  of  the  earlier  Byrd  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic. 

Objectives 

The  general  objective  of  this  unit,  as  of  all  the  units  in  The  New 
Work-Play  Books,  is  to  afford  the  pupils  abundant  opportunity  for 
successful  reading  of  interesting  stories  and  articles.  A  special  ob¬ 
jective  is  that  of  leading  the  pupils  to  see,  in  these  stories  of  boys  and 
girls  like  themselves,  reinterpretations  and  extensions  of  their  own 
experiences,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  modern  life  is  led  under  a 
variety  of  conditions.  Further  reading  of  history  and  geography 
should  result  from  the  interest  in  the  old  West,  the  Southwest,  and 
Antarctica  which  is  stimulated  by  this  unit. 

This  first  unit  enables  the  teacher  to  appraise  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  general  reading  ability  of  each  pupil  and  his  proficiency 
in  certain  specific  skills  and  techniques.  The  speed  test  on  Prepara¬ 
tory  Book  page  1,  for  instance,  gives  an  objective  measure  of  each 
pupil’s  rate  of  reading,  and  the  exercise  “Which  Is  Right?”  on  page  2 
indicates  the  accuracy  of  the  pupil’s  comprehension.  The  pupil’s 
success  with  other  exercises  indicates  his  ability  to  select  the  main 
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ideas  from  a  selection  (Pr('i)aratory  Hook  i)a,j2;e  2),  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  (Preparatory  Hook  t)a42;es  3,  5,  9,  10),  to  int('ri)r('t  dia^ijrams 
(page  5)  and  maps  (page  10),  to  use  the  dictionary  (Pr('i)aratory 
Book  page  3),  to  syllabify  words  and  use  simple  diacritical  marks 
(Preparatory  ]h)ok  page  9),  to  attack  unfamiliar  words  (Preparatory 
Book  pages  6  and  9),  to  exercise  recall  (Preparatory  Book  i)age  11),  to 
find  answers  to  specific  questions  (Preparatory  Book  page  9),  and  to 
exercise  otlun*  techniques  and  skills.  By  studying  carefully  the  pupiFs 
responses  to  the  various  exercises,  the  teacher  can  determine  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  he  will  need.  If  a  pupil  achieves  good 
results,  for  instance,  with  exercises  in  word  study  (such  as  those  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  9)  and  does  less  well  on  exercises  in  which  he  is 
required  to  exercise  recall,  the  teacher  may  assume  that  this  pupil 
can  proceed  rather  independently  with  future  exercises  designed  to 
further  word  recognition,  but  will  need  help  —  perhaps  close  super¬ 
vision,  for  a  while  ■ —  with  types  of  reading  which  emphasize  compre¬ 
hension  and  attention  to  details.  Any  such  diagnosis,  however, 
must  not  be  considered  final,  but  must  be  held  open  to  revision  as 
later  developments  warrant. 

AMiile  the  first  unit  may  be  considered  diagnostic  from  one  point  of 
view,  it  is  designed  to  teach  as  well  as  to  test.  The  pupils  can  be 
expected  to  grow  in  the  skills  with  which  the  exercises  are  concerned 
and  to  increase  in  general  reading  ability. 

Activities 

Through  the  reading  of  “Meeting  the  Wild  West  Show^’  and  the 
accompanying  Preparatory  Book  articles,  the  pupils  may  become 
interested  in  the  old  West.  They  may  gather  stories,  articles,  and 
pictures  about  it,  and  learn  some  of  the  old  cowboy  songs.  A  program 
might  be  planned  in  which  some  of  the  pupils  would  present  to  the 
class  informational  reports,  dramatizations  of  typical  episodes  in  the 
life  of  a  cowboy,  exhibitions  of  pictures  made  or  collected,  etc.  An 
interesting  sub-activity  might  consist  of  a  study  of  “Western”  movies, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  pupils  could  attempt  to  determine  why  such 
movies  appeal  to  large  audiences,  the  degree  to  which  they  are  true  to 
life,  and  the  like. 
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Modern  ranching  conditions  might  be  studied  in  connection  with 
^‘Big  Bend  Treasure.”  The  pupils  could  find  out  in  what  sections  of 
the  country  ranches  are  found,  and  why;  the  differences  between  the 
life  of  a  present-day  cowboy  and  that  of  a  cowboy  of  the  old  West; 
the  reasons  for  the  passing  of  the  old  West;  etc.  A  frieze  might  be 
painted  showing  characteristic  scenes  on  a  ranch.  Since  drought  and 
flood  conditions  play  an  important  part  in  the  Reader  story,  the  pupils 
may  become  interested  in  making  a  study  of  these  phenomena  and 
their  effects.  Individual  pupils  may  take  subdivisions  of  the  topic  — 
as,  soil  erosion,  forest  conservation,  the  effects  of  certain  crops,  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  in  flood  control,  etc. 

In  connection  with  “A  Young  Explorer”  the  following  activities 
might  be  undertaken: 

1.  Reading  about  explorations  and  discoveries  in  newspapers  and 
current  magazines. 

2.  Looking  up  details  about  airplane  flights  of  importance  and  other 
unusual  journeys,  such  as  those  of  Charles  Lindbergh,  Richard 
Byrd,  Hubert  Wilkins,  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  Amelia  Earhart, 
Wiley  Post,  and  Howard  Hughes. 

3.  Making  an  album  of  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  experiences 
of  such  adventurers  as  Richard  Byrd,  Charles  Lindbergh,  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews,  and  William  Beebe. 

4.  Making  a  study  about  the  discovery  of  the  North  and  the  South 
Poles,  with  consideration  of  Peary,  Amundsen,  Byrd,  and  others. 

5.  Making  a  study  of  penguins  —  the  various  kinds,  where  they 
are  found,  their  appearance  and  habits,  their  unusual  intelli¬ 
gence,  etc. 

While  the  foregoing  activities  may  receive  a  good  deal  of  emphasis, 
they  should  not  usurp  the  place  of  activities  which  concern  the  pupils’ 
first-hand  experiences.  Throughout  the  unit,  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  tell  of  their  own  adventures,  especially  those  which  are 
recalled  by  events  in  the  stories.  They  should  be  permitted  to  exhibit 
in  the  classroom  snapshots,  souvenirs,  and  illustrative  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  their  own  experiences.  They  should  be  helped  to  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  The  teacher 
might  ask,  for  instance,  “Could  you  be  as  good  a  sport  as  Ardeth  was? 
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Have  you  over  met  a  famous  person  like  Buffalo  Bill  and  how  did  you 
feel?  What  would  you  have  done  if  you  were  Don?’' 

In  pursuing'  any  one  of  the  suggested  activities  each  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  work  on  his  own  initiative  as  well  as  work 
planned  by  the  group.  Each  pupil  should  undertake  certain  special 
investigations,  such  as  visiting  an  airport,  a  ship,  or  a  museum; 
writing  individual  compositions,  poems,  or  songs;  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  pictures;  seeking  information,  in  conversation  or  by  letter,  from 
parents  and  other  persons;  etc.  These  individual  investigations 
should  be  freely  reported  to  the  group,  and  material  found  in  books 
and  magazines  may  be  read  orally.  Such  reporting  will  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  effectively  before  an  audience.  In 
this  way,  what  each  child  does  encourages  the  others  to  be  active, 
and  each  helps  to  broaden  the  interests  and  experiences  of  the  others. 
The  group  meetings  under  such  a  plan  should  provide  for  the  most 
educative  and  interesting  type  of  interaction  —  reading,  telling,  dis¬ 
cussing,  questioning,  explaining,  and  otherwise  expressing  really 
thoughtful  interest  in  the  topic. 


Books  for  Children's  Reading  with  Unit  I 


The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-grade  diffi¬ 
culty  —  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are 
marked  (b) ;  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c) . 


Author 

Bacon,  Peggy. 

Bacon,  Peggy. 

Baynes,  Ernest 
Harold. 

Brink,  Carol  Ryrie. 

Bronson,  Wilfrid  S. 

Charters,  Smiley, 
and  Strang. 

Charters,  Smiley, 
and  Strang. 

Charters,  Smiley, 
and  Strang. 


Title 

Publisher 

Mischief  in  Mayfield  (b). 

The  Terrible  Nuisance,  and  Other  Tales  (b). 

Harcourt. 

Harcourt. 

Polaris:  An  Eskimo  Dog  (b-c). 

All  over  Town  (b). 

Paddlewings,  The  Penguin  of  Galapagos  (a-b). 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Living  Healthfully  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Wise  Health  Choices  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Health  Problems  (b). 

Three  fine  health  books. 

Macmillan. 
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Author 

Clarke,  F.  E.  and 
Keelor,  K.  L. 

Coatsworth, 

Elizabeth. 

Coatsworth, 

Elizabeth. 

Cody,  William  F. 

Cody,  William  F, 

Credle,  Ellis. 

Credle,  Ellis. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice. 

De  Angeli, 
Margaret. 

Dearborn, 

Blanche  J. 

Enright,  Elizabeth. 

Fogler,  Doris,  and 
Nicol,  Nina. 

Forbes,  Helen. 

Gates,  Doris. 

Harper,  W.  and 
Hamilton,  A.  J. 

Harper,  W.  and 
Hamilton,  A.  J. 

Harper,  W.  and 
Hamilton,  A.  J. 

Harper,  W.  and 
Hamilton,  A.  J. 


Hill,  Helen  and 
Maxwell,  Violet. 
Hill,  Helen  and 
Maxwell,  Violet. 
Hill,  Helen  and 
Maxwell,  Violet. 
Hill,  Helen  and 
Maxwell,  Violet, 
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Title 

Our  Town  and  City  Animals  (b). 

Alice- All-hy-Herself  (b). 

The  Littlest  House  (a-b). 

Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill  (b-c). 

Buffalo  Bill’s  Autobiography  (b-c). 

Down,  Down  the  Mountain  (a-b). 

Little  Jeemes  Henry  (a).  About  a  little 
colored  boy. 

The  Young  Aunts  (a-b). 

Henner’s  Lydia  (b).  A  girl  in  Pennsylvania. 

City  Friends  (a). 

Thimble  Summer  (b). 

Rusty  Pete  of  the  Lazy  AB  (b).  Rusty  Pete 
was  a  cow  pony. 

Araminta  (b).  About  a  girl  who  adopted  a 
baby. 

Sarah’s  Idea  (b-c).  About  a  girl  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Pleasant  Pathways  (a). 

Winding  Roads  (a). 

Far  Away  Hills  (a-b). 

Heights  and  Highways  (b-c). 

Four  readers  made  up  of  selections  from 
the  best  modern  juveniles. 

Charlie  and  His  Friends  (a). 

Charlie  and  His  Kitten  Topsy  (a). 

Charlie  and  His  Puppy  Bingo  (a). 

Charlie  and  the  Surprise  House  (a). 


Publisher 

Heath. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Farrar. 

Harper. 

Nelson. 

Nelson. 

Scribner. 

Doubleday. 

Macmillan. 

Farrar. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Viking. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 
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Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Hill,  Joe  and  0.  K. 

In  Little  America  with  Byrd  (b-c).  The 

second  expedition. 

Ginn. 

Janies,  Will. 

Keeler, 

The  Young  Cowboy  (b-c). 

Scribner. 

Katharine  L. 
Lattiinore, 

On  Charlie  Clarke's  Farm  (a-b). 

Heath. 

lOleanor  F, 

Junior:  A  Colored  Boy  of  Charleston  (a). 

Harcourt. 

Loinen,  Helen. 

Taktuk,  an  Arctic  Boy  (b).  About  an  Eskimo 

Masters, 

boy  in  Alaska. 

Doubleday. 

Kathrine  W. 

The  Pet  Club  (a). 

Heath. 

iMeigs,  Cornelia. 

Young  Americans  (b-c).  Stories  of  real  boys 

Patch,  E.  ]\I.  and 
Howe, 

and  girls. 

Ginn. 

Harrison  E. 

Patch,  E.  ]M.  and 
Howe, 

Surprises  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Harrison  E. 

Patch,  E.  M.  and 
Howe, 

Through  Four  Seasons  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Harrison  E. 

Patch,  E.  M.  and 
Howe, 

Science  at  Home  (a-b). 

Macmillan. 

Harrison  E. 

Sayers,  Frances 

The  Work  of  Scientists  (b). 

Four  nature  and  science  readers. 

Macmillan. 

Clarke. 

Bluebonnets  for  Lucinda  (a-b).  About  a 

little  girl  in  Texas. 

Viking. 

Siple,  Paul. 

A  Boy  Scout  with  Byrd  (c). 

Putnam. 

Siple,  Paul. 

Scout  to  Explorer:  Back  with  Byrd  in  the 

Theisen,  W.  W.  and 

Antarctic  (c). 

Putnam. 

Leonard,  S.  A. 
Theisen,  W.  W.  and 

Open  Spaces:  Fifth  Reader. 

Macmillan. 

Leonard,  S.  A. 

Heroic  Deeds:  Sixth  Reader. 

Real  life  stories. 

MacmiHan. 

Tompkins,  Jane. 

The  Penguin  Twins  (a). 

Stokes. 

Tousey,  Sanford. 

Cowboy  Tommy  (a-b). 

Doubleday, 

Tousey,  Sanford. 

Cowboy  Tommy's  Roundup  (a-b). 

Doubleday. 

Turpin,  Edna. 

Three  Circus  Days  (a). 

Macmillan. 
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Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Turpin,  Edna. 

Zickle’s  Luck  (a). 

Two  very  easy  books. 

Macmillan. 

Walden,  Jane  B. 

Igloo  (b-c).  The  story  of  Admiral  Byrd’s 

brave  little  dog. 

Putnam. 

White,  Eliza  Orne. 

Adventures  of  Andrew  (b). 

Houghton. 

White,  Eliza  Orne. 

The  Green  Door  (b). 

Houghton. 

White,  Eliza  Orne. 

Nancy  Alden  (b). 

Houghton. 

White,  Eliza  Orne. 

Where  Is  Adelaide?  (b). 

Poems  for  Use  with  Unit  I 

Houghton. 

The  numbers  following  each  title  indicate  the  books  in  which  the 
poems  may  be  found.  For  the  related  list  of  anthologies  and  collected 
poems,  see  pages  284-285. 


A.  W. 

Aldis,  Dorothy. 

Aldis,  Dorothy. 

Asquith,  Herbert. 

Austin,  Mary. 

Baruch,  Dorothy. 
Beeching,  Henry  Charles. 
Benet,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Bynner,  Witter. 
Carpenter,  John  A. 
Davies,  Mary  Carolyn. 
De  la  Mare,  Walter. 
Dowd,  Emma  C. 

Far  jeon,  Eleanor. 

Far  jeon,  Eleanor. 

Far  jeon,  Eleanor. 

Field,  Eugene. 

Field,  Eugene. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Fyleman,  Rose 
Griffith,  WiUiam. 
Guiterman,  Arthur. 
Holland,  Norah  M. 
Kelley,  Ethel  M. 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard. 


Youth  29 
At  the  Circus  23 
The  Picnic  21,  22 
Skating  21 

Texas  Trains  and  Trails  1 

Different  Bicycles  21 

Going  down  Hill  on  a  Bicycle  32 

Peregrine  White  and  Virginia  Dare  2 
Kids  29 

Contemplation  37 

I’ll  Be  a  Clown!  22 

Bunches  of  Grapes  21,  22,  32 

Fun  in  a  Garret  21 

Circus  21,  22,  23,  29 

Jill  Came  from  the  Fair  22 

The  Sounds  in  the  Morning  21 

Jest  ’fore  Christmas  29,  32 

Seein’  Things  29,  32,  37 

Family  Pew  5 

Roads  6,  22 

Something  Told  the  Wild  Geese  5 

Timothy  23 

Canticle  32,  34 

Little  Lost  Pup  26,  38 

My  Dog  and  I  25 

I’ve  Got  a  Dog  26 

I  Meant  To  Do  My  Work  Today  29,  35 
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IjOvc,  Adelaide. 

Orleans,  llo. 

Randall,  Laura  L. 

Roberts,  I'dizabeth  Madox. 
Roberts.  Tdizabeth  Madox. 
Roberts,  I^dizabeth  Madox. 
Roberta,  Elizabeth  Madox. 
Stephens,  James. 

Tippett,  James  S. 

Turner,  Nancj^  Byi’d. 
Turner,  Nanc}’^  Byrd. 
Waldo,  Rose. 

Whitman,  Walt. 

Widdemer,  Margaret. 
Wylie,  Elinor. 


The  Circus  Drums  22 

Soldiers  Fight  by  Land  and  Air  37 

Our  Circus  23 

The  Circus  22,  23,  29 

Horse  23 

The  Picnic  37 

Strange  Tree  29,  35 

The  Horse  22 

Circus  Parade  23 

Lincoln  22,  29 

Washington  22,  29 

Camp  Chums  29 

I  Hear  America  Singing  26,  29 

The  Secret  Cavern  22,  29 

Velvet  Shoes  22,  29,  34,  35 


Selected  Songs  for  Unit  I 

Among  the  other  activities  carried  on  in  connection  with  each  unit 
for  purposes  of  enriching  the  work  may  be  included  the  singing  of 
songs  related  to  the  content  or  spirit  of  the  topic.  These  songs  may 
be  sung  by  the  group  as  a  whole  or  by  individuals  or  smaller  groups, 
A  list  of  songs  suitable  for  each  unit  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Marian 
Flagg,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Each  list  includes  the  title  and  page  of  each  suitable  song 
found  in  five  books.  Each  is  followed  by  a  series  of  letters  which 
will  be  cited  in  the  song  fist  to  indicate  the  source  of  each  song: 


N.A.S.B. 

U.F.S. 

A.S.C. 

S.  T. 

G.U.W.M. 


New  American  Song  Book,  Marx  and  Anne  Oberndorfer,  Hall  and 
McCreary,  Chicago,  1933. 

Universal  Folk  Songster,  Florence  Botsford,  G.  Schirmer,  New 
York,  1937. 

American  Songs  for  Children,  Palmer,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1931. 

Sing  Together,  Girl  Scouts,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Perham,  Beatrice,  Growing  Up  With  Music.  Pub.  Neil  Kjos, 
Chicago.  (A  new  type  of  book  giving  songs  and  background 
for  “Singers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Music  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Christmas  Customs.”) 


Menagerie  page  120  N.A.S.B 

The  Bull  Dog  page  123  N.A.S.B. 

The  Old  Chisholm  Trail  page  36  N.A.S.B. 
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UNIT  I— PART  1 

A.  PREPARATOEY  BOOK  PAGES  1-6 

(Preparation  for  Pages  1-28  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  1-2 
Objectives 

The  article  “Who  Was  Buffalo  Bill?”  (Preparatory  Book  page  1) 
and  the  exercise  “Which  Is  Right?”  (Preparatory  Book  page  2)  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  periodic  tests  of  speed  and  comprehension.  This 
first  test  enables  the  teacher  to  appraise  each  pupil’s  reading  ability 
at  the  outset  of  his  work  with  the  sixth-grade  course. 

“Making  an  Outline”  motivates  rereading  of  the  article  and  tests 
the  pupils’  ability  to  read  selectively  and  to  reorganize  material  read. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  distribute  the  Preparatory  Books  to  the  pupils 
and  allow  time  for  examining  the  books.  Before  reading  pages  1  and 
2  the  pupils  are  to  read  Preparatory  Book  pages  91-92. 

In  order  to  time  the  speed  test  on  page  1  the  teacher  should  have  a 
watch  with  a  second  hand.  The  teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard 
at  the  end  of  ten  seconds  “1”;  at  the  end  of  twenty  seconds  she  will 
erase  “1”  and  write  “2”,  and  so  on.  She  should  continue  writing 
numbers  in  this  way  until  the  last  pupil  has  finished  reading. 

The  children  should  be  started  together  when  the  word  “Begin” 
is  given  as  with  any  speed  test.  As  soon  as  each  pupil  has  finished 
reading  “Who  Was  Buffalo  Bill?”,  he  is  to  look  up  at  the  blackboard 
and  write  in  the  blank  at  the  top  of  page  91  the  number  which  he  sees 
on  the  blackboard.  Without  further  instruction  from  the  teacher  he 
should  then  turn  to  page  2,  read  and  do  the  exercise  “Which  Is 
Right?”  The  entire  procedure  will  have  been  made  clear  to  the 
pupils  by  the  reading  of  Preparatory  Book  pages  91-92.  However,  if 
they  have  not  taken  tests  of  this  kind  before,  the  teacher  may  give  a 
sample  test  in  advance,  using  the  blackboard  and  letting  various  pu¬ 
pils  do  the  work  and  check  its  correctness. 
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In  most  classes  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  inde¬ 
pendently  with  “Make  an  Outline”  as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
“Which  Is  Right?”  Slow  classes  and  classes  which  have  not  used 
The  New  W orJc-Play  materials  in  previous  years  may  need  help  with 
this  exercise.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  “Make  an  Outline”  may  be 
read  aloud  and  the  directions  discussed.  The  pupils  may  reread 
each  paragraph  orally  and  decide  upon  the  details  to  be  written  in 
the  Preparatory  Book  blanks. 

If  the  teacher  prefers,  she  may  instruct  slow  pupils  to  read  the  ma¬ 
terial  silently  and  fill  in  the  blanks  very  lightly  with  pencil.  The  class 
may  then  discuss  the  details  of  the  outline,  and  differences  of  opinion 
may  be  settled  before  the  pupils  write  the  details  of  the  outline  in 
final  form. 


Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  should  select  from  some  book  which  is  available  to  all 
the  pupils  a  passage  comparable  in  length  and  difficulty  to  the  article 
on  Preparatory  Book  page  1.  She  should  prepare  ten  questions, 
based  on  this  test  material  and  modeled  after  the  exercise  “Which  Is 
Right?”  on  Preparatory  Book  page  2.  These  questions  should  be 
written  on  the  blackboard.  The  pupils  should  proceed  with  this 
substitute  test  material  in  the  manner  directed  above  for  classes 
equipped  with  individual  copies  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 

After  the  tests  have  been  corrected  as  directed  in  “Follow-up” 
below,  the  teacher^s  Preparatory  Book  may  be  circulated  among  the 
pupils  so  that  they  may  read  “Who  Was  Buffalo  Bill?”  silently  and 
orally.  “Which  Is  Right?”  may  be  copied  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
pupils  may  answer  the  questions  as  a  test  of  recall,  writing  their 
answers  on  paper. 

The  teacher  may  also  put  on  the  blackboard  the  main  topics  of  the 
outline  on  Preparatory  Book  page  2.  The  pupils  may  then  work  out 
this  outline  co-operatively,  referring  to  the  teacher’s  Preparatory 
Book  as  often  as  necessary.  Explanations  and  directions  equivalent 
to  those  on  the  Preparatory  Book  page  may  be  given  verbally  by  the 
teacher. 
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Follow-up 

In  classes  with  Preparatory  Books,  pupils  may  take  turns  reading 
aloud  their  answers  to  the  questions  in  “Which  Is  Right?”  The 
answers  are: 


1.  Iowa 

2.  eight 

3.  in  1860 

4.  seventy-five 

5.  scout  and  guide  work. 


6.  by  killing  buffaloes 

7.  He  was  a  powerful  chief. 

8.  by  organizing  a  Wild  West  show 


9.  in  1883 
10.  until  he  died 


Incorrect  answers  may  be  marked  with  an  X.  The  answers  may  be 
discussed  and  passages  from  “Who  Was  Buffalo  Bill?”  may  be  reread 
to  verify  the  answers  given  or  to  settle  disputed  points.  The  correct 
answers  should  be  counted  and  the  score  (number  right)  marked  on 
the  page. 

As  soon  as  the  correction  is  completed,  the  pupils  should  enter  their 
scores  on  Preparatory  Book  page  91.  The  teacher  may  decide 
whether  work  with  the  reading  curve  on  Preparatory  Book  pages 
93-94  is  to  be  taken  up  at  once  or  deferred  for  a  brief  period.  In  any 
case,  it  should  be  begun  before  the  next  speed  and  comprehension  test 
is  taken  (Preparatory  Book  pages  12-13). 

In  classes  without  Preparatory  Books  the  pupils  may  follow  a  simi¬ 
lar  procedure  with  the  substitute  test  material.  They  should  enter 
their  scores  on  the  homemade  charts  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  on  Manual  page  270. 

The  teacher  should  examine  the  results  of  the  tests  and  note  the 
pupils  whose  scores  for  speed  and  comprehension  are  lowest.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  diagnosing  the  difficulties  of  such  pupils  and  for  providing 
them  with  remedial  work  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III  of  this 
Manual. 

If  the  pupils  have  prepared  their  outlines  independently,  they  may 
read  their  work  orally  and  discuss  it.  The  substance  of  the  completed 
outline  should  be  as  follows : 

I.  Early  Life  of  William  Cody 

Born  in  1846  on  an  Iowa  farm. 

Moved  to  Kansas  at  the  age  of  eight. 

Joined  the  Pony  Express  at  fourteen. 
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11.  Life  in  the  United  States  Army 

Became  a  scout  and  guide  in  the  United  States  Army 
Fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

Supplied  buffalo  meat  for  railroad  workers. 

Worked  on  the  plains  as  scout,  guide,  and  Indian  fighter. 
Alone  killed  Chief  Yellow  Hand. 

III.  “Buffalo  Bill  the  Shcnvmaid’ 

In  1883  organized  a  Wild  West  show. 

Traveled  widely,  even  to  Europe. 

Was  a  showman  until  his  death  in  1917. 

The  teacher  should  inspect  the  Preparatory  Books  to  appraise  the 
pupils’  ability  to  do  written  work  neatly  and  accurately.  Through¬ 
out  the  work  with  the  Preparatory  Book  she  should  insist  upon  ade¬ 
quate  standards  for  all  written  work.  Teachers  whose  classes  are  not 
equipped  with  Preparatory  Books  should  make  similar  requirements 
for  work  done  on  paper. 

Page  3 
Objectives 

This  page  reviews  techniques  in  using  the  dictionary  which  were 
introduced  in  earlier  books  of  The  New  Work-Play  course.  It  there¬ 
fore  gives  further  practice  in  the  efficient  handling  of  the  dictionary. 
Since  the  words  used  in  the  exercises  will  occur  in  coming  Reader  se¬ 
lections,  the  pupils  receive  advance  experience  with  vocabulary  which 
might  otherwise  offer  difficulty.  An  opportunity  is  given  the  teacher 
to  appraise  the  pupils’  skill  in  using  the  dictionary,  their  ability  to 
read  and  follow  directions,  and  their  independence  in  pronouncing 
words. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

For  the  work  of  this  page,  each  pupil  should  have  at  hand  his  copy 
of  LeVs  Go  Ahead.  It  is  desirable  to  have  also  several  copies  of  a 
standard  elementary-school  dictionary. 

Pupils  who  have  had  The  New  Work-Play  Books  in  previous  years 
are  familiar  with  this  type  of  exercise  and  may  therefore  read  the 
page  silently  and  carry  out  the  directions.  Pupils  who  are  using  The 
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New  Work-Play  Books  for  the  first  time  may  first  read  the  page  si¬ 
lently,  then  read  it  orally,  and  discuss  it  before  undertaking  the  written 
work.  The  pupils  may  be  told  to  look  up  each  of  the  words  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  Since  some  of  the  words  are  not  included  in  the  Short  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead,  the  pupils  should  have  access  to  a  regular 
dictionary  as  well. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  four  sentences 
which  list  the  letters  included  in  each  quarter  of  the  dictionary.  She 
may  also  reproduce  the  last  paragraph  and  the  word  list  from  “Using 
a  Dictionary’’  and  the  six  directions  from  “Guide  Words.”  She  may 
give  the  pupils  verbal  explanations  equivalent  to  those  given  in  the 
Preparatory  Book.  The  pupils  may  work  out  the  exercises  inde¬ 
pendently  or  co-operatively,  as  the  teacher  thinks  best. 

Follow-up 

If  the  pupils  have  done  the  exercises  independently,  they  may 
read  their  answers  aloud  and  check  them.  The  answers  are: 

“Using  a  Dictionary” 

broncos  1  tartly  4 

frills  2  handy  2 

arguing  1  loyally  2 

“Guide  Words” 

Abilene  —  Aegean  Sea  sages  —  shimmered 

Ardeth  1  P.  462  —  mesquite  —  observations 

aft  —  baton  Caslon . —  collapse 

If  further  practice  with  the  words  under  “Using  a  Dictionary” 
seems  desirable,  the  teacher  may  put  on  the  blackboard  the  following 
exercise : 

1.  A _ person  wears  rubbers  when  it  rains. 

2.  Her  new  dress  has  white _ at  the  neck. 

3.  The  mother _ her  baby. 

4.  Never  shout  when  you  are _ _ _ 


sensible  4 
cuddled  1 
manse  3 
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5.  BulTalo  Bill  st'rved  his  country _ . 

().  The  minister  lives  in  the _ _ 

7.  lie  spoke _ 

8.  _ _ _ are  \\  il(l  horses. 

9.  It  is  a.  good  thing  to  be  -  _ _ with  tools. 

The  pupils  may  then  look  back  over  the  Preparatory  Book  page 
(or  the  ecpiivalent  blackboard  exercise)  to  find  a  word  which  will 
correctly  complete  each  sentence.  They  may  write  on  paper  the 
number  of  the  sentence  and  after  it  the  needed  word. 

Pages  4-5 
Objectives 

These  pages  introduce  the  pupils  to  information  which  is  of  interest 
to  most  boys  and  girls.  They  receive  training  in  relating  text  to  a 
diagram  and  in  doing  selective  rereading.  Incentives  for  letter  writ¬ 
ing  are  included  in  the  exercises. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

After  reading  “A  Letter  from  an  Ocean  Liner”  silently  the  pupils 
may  read  it  aloud  and  discuss  it.  Pupils  who  have  information  to 
add  should  be  encouraged  to  set  it  before  the  class.  They  may  ex¬ 
amine  the  diagram  on  page  5  and  read  aloud  the  directions  which 
accompany  it.  If  the  teacher  wishes,  they  may  then  skim  through 
“A  Letter  from  an  Ocean  Liner”  and  underline  or  list  each  of  the 
items  mentioned  in  order  to  determine  what  they  are  going  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  on  the  diagram.  As  they  consult  the  diagram,  they 
may  check  off  each  item. 

The  pupils  should  carry  out  the  other  directions  on  the  page  which 
call  for  the  use  of  reference  books  and  letter  writing. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  “A  Letter  from  an  Ocean 
Liner”  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  The 
teacher  may  then  show  the  diagram  on  page  5.  In  some  classes  it 
may  be  possible  to  have  a  pupil  reproduce  this  diagram  on  the  black¬ 
board.  The  pupils  may  reread  the  article  and  list  the  items  men- 
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tioned.  They  should  then  check  their  list  with  the  diagram  in  the 
teacher’s  Preparatory  Book  or  on  the  blackboard. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  other  directions  on  Prepara-' 
tory  Book  page  5.  These  directions  may  be  given  verbally  to  the 
pupils  by  the  teacher. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  should  report  to  the  class  the  information  which  they 
have  found  about  the  bridge  of  a  ship. 

They  may  read  aloud  the  letters  which  they  have  written  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  directions  on  page  5.  The  letters  should  be  collected 
by  the  teacher  and  necessary  corrections  or  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  given  to  the  pupils. 

Page  6 
Objectives 

This  page  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  half,  ‘The  American 
Cowboy,”  is  to  be  read  before  the  pupils  take  up  “Meeting  the  Wild 
West  Show”  in  LeVs  Go  Ahead.  It  supplies  background  information 
for  that  selection. 

The  second  half,  “Matching  Words  and  Definitions,”  reviews  some 
of  the  difficult  vocabulary  of  the  story  and  serves  as  a  test  of  the 
pupil’s  word  mastery. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  “The  American  Cowboy”  silently.  Oral  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion  of  the  article  may  follow. 

The  pupils  should  then  read  pages  3-28  of  LeVs  Go  Ahead  as  di¬ 
rected  at  the  end  of  the  Preparatory  Book  article. 

After  the  pupils  have  completed  the  assigned  reading  from  the 
Reader,  they  should  return  to  the  Preparatory  Book  to  do  the  ex¬ 
ercise  “Matching  Words  and  Definitions.”  They  may  pronounce 
orally,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  if  necessary,  the  words  listed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  exercise.  Most  pupils  will  be  able  to  do  the 
body  of  the  exercise  independently,  but  slow  pupils  may  read  it 
orally  and  decide  upon  the  word  to  bo  inserted  in  each  blank  before 
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uiulortaking  the  written  work.  The  teacher  may  direct  the  pupils 
to  beg:iii  with  the  easiest  words  and  to  decide  upon  the  more  difficult 
ones  by  a  process  of  elimination. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

“The  American  Cowboy”  may  be  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  by  the 
teacher.  The  pupils  may  summarize  the  article  orally,  and  impor¬ 
tant  facts  may  be  recorded  on  the  blackboard  from  the  pupils’  dic¬ 
tation. 

The  pupils  should  next  turn  to  the  Reader  and  read  pages  3-28 
as  directed  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

After  completing  the  assignment  from  the  Reader,  the  pupils  should 
have  the  work  provided  by  “Matching  Words  and  Definitions.”  For 
this  purpose  the  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  exercise  and  the  pupils  may  do  it  as  directed  above 
for  classes  equipped  with  individual  Preparatory  Books.  They  will, 
however,  write  their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  draw  a  picture  of  the  cowboy  described  in  the 
article.  The  picture  should  show  clearly  each  of  the  items  mentioned. 

They  may  discuss  the  costumes  of  other  workers  —  such  as  avia¬ 
tors,  miners,  sailors,  chefs  —  and  tell  why  these  costumes  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  the  purpose  which  is  served  by  each  article  of  clothing. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  “Matching  Words 
and  Definitions.”  The  answers  are  as  follows: 


1.  burro 

7. 

chute 

2.  sheriff 

8. 

cloudburst 

3.  strewn 

9. 

scanned 

4.  tawny 

10. 

lode 

5.  jutting 

11. 

corral 

6.  stampeded 

12. 

drought 

If  further  practice  with  these  words  seems  necessary,  the  pupils 
may  divide  them  into  syllables,  mark  vowels  and  accents,  look  for 
small  words  in  big  ones,  and  use  the  words  in  original  sentences. 
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B.  ‘‘let’s  go  ahead/’  pages  1-28 

Pages  1-2 

The  pupils  may  glance  through  LeVs  Go  Ahead  before  they  read 
the  first  story.  Page  1,  the  title  page  for  “Young  Americans,”  and 
the  illustration  on  page  2  should  be  examined  carefully  by  the  pupils. 

Pages  3-24 
Objectives 

This  selection  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  children.  It  in¬ 
troduces  them  to  a  colorful  figure  in  the  recent  history  of  our  country 
—  Buffalo  Bill  Cody.  The  amusing  incidents  and  dialogue  in  the 
story  help  in  developing  desirable  standards  of  humor.  The  exer¬ 
cises  which  follow  the  story  are  intended  to  further  vocabulary  mas¬ 
tery  and  to  give  the  pupils  opportunity  for  extensive  use  of  the 
dictionary. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  1-5  and  the  first  half  of  the  Preparatory 
Book  page  6  should  be  completed  before  “Meeting  the  Wild  West 
Show”  is  begun. 

The  teacher  may  scan  the  selection  for  words  that  seem  likely  to 
offer  difficulty,  such  as  Wienerwursts,  surrounded,  gangplanks,  assem¬ 
bled,  installed,  and  pronto.  These  words  may  be  printed  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  the  teacher  may  assist  the  pupils  to  work  out  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  meaning  of  each. 

The  teacher  may  find  out  whether  the  pupils  know  what  a  Wild 
West  Show  is.  In  some  localities  rodeo  may  be  a  more  familiar  term. 
If  any  pupils  have  attended  a  Wild  West  Show,  they  may  tell  what 
they  saw. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  first  read  the  story  silently.  They  may  then  read 
it  orally  in  order  to  share  the  enjoyment  of  its  amusing  episodes. 
When  one  pupil  is  reading  orally,  the  books  of  the  other  pupils  should 
remain  closed  so  that  full  attention  can  be  given  to  the  reader.  The 
teacher  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  the  dialogue  in  a  realistic 
manner. 
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After  the  oral  readinji;  of  the  story  the  pui)ils  may  read  the  exer¬ 
cises  oil  pages  23-24  silently  and  carry  out  the  diri'ctions  indepen¬ 
dently. 

Follow-up 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  books  mentioned  in  “Some 
Books  to  Bead’^  on  page  22.  Pupils  who  know  of  other  books  which 
would  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  “Meeting  the  Wild  West 
Show^^  should  be  encouraged  to  suggest  their  titles.  Opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  the  pupils  to  report  to  the  class  upon  books 
read  in  connection  with  these  suggestions  and  to  read  aloud  interest¬ 
ing  passages. 

Some  of  the  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercises 
on  pages  23-24.  The  answers  to  “Find  the  Right  Word’’  are: 


1.  skillet 

2.  trellis 


11.  bronco 

12.  sawdust 

13.  arguing 


3.  perspiring 

4.  manse 

5.  ringlets 

6.  Reverend 

7.  picket  fence 


14.  impatiently 


15.  junction 

16.  tepees 


17.  crates 

18.  snobs 


8.  frills 


9.  neighing 
10.  buckwheat 


19.  shadowy 

20.  calliope 


The  following  are  the  answers  to  “Things  to  Do,”  page  24: 


arguing 

bronco 


perspiring 

picket  fence 

Reverend 

ringlets 

sawdust 

shadowy 

skillet 

snobs 

tepees 

trellis 


buckwheat 


calliope 

crates 

frills 


impatiently 

junction 

manse 

neighing 
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Individual  pupils  may  compose  incomplete  sentences  similar  to 
those  in  “Find  the  Right  Word/’  but  requiring  other  words  from 
the  story  for  completion.  The  rest  of  the  class  may  then  supply 
the  word  needed. 

The  teacher  may  call  the  pupils’  attention  to  the  interesting  manner 
in  which  the  story  is  written  and  help  them  to  find  colorful  phrases 
in  it.  They  may  notice  such  phrases  as  the  following: 

curls  like  wienerwursts 

a  very  large  person  who  moved  slowly  and  sighed  often 
a  cold  lump  of  excitement  at  the  pit  of  her  stomach 
across  the  trampled  meadow 
the  very  hand  that  had  slain  so  many  buffaloes 

Some  of  the  activities  suggested  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter 
(Manual  pages  85-87)  should  be  undertaken. 

Pages  25-28 
Objectives 

This  group  of  poems  provides  opportunity  for  the  reading  of  pleas¬ 
ant  verse.  Since  it  consists  of  five  separate  poems  differing  in  form 
and  meter,  it  fosters  appreciation  of  different  styles  in  verse. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  poems  silently.  Oral  reading  by  some 
of  the  better  readers  or  the  teacher  should  follow.  The  teacher  may 
tell  the  pupils  that  these  poems  present  sound  and  sight  pictures 
which  they  should  try  to  hear  and  see  as  they  read. 

Follow-up 

The  teacher  may  point  out  that  the  poems  are  arranged  in  a  time 
sequence  beginning  with  the  circus  parade  which  takes  place  before 
the  performance  and  ending  with  the  circus  grounds  after  the  circus 
has  left. 

The  pupils  may  tell  which  of  the  poems  they  like  best  and  give 
the  reasons  for  their  choices.  They  may  make  illustrations  for  the 
poems.  They  may  list  other  features  of  the  circus  about  which  poems 
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might  be  written,  and  some  of  the  pupils  may  try  to  compose  original 
^'erses  on  one  or  more  of  these  features. 

The  pupils  may  be  helped  to  see  that  in  each  poem  the  movement 
fits  the  situation  described.  “Parade, for  instance,  has  a  movement 
which  suggests  marching.  The  short  lines  of  “The  Performing  Seal’^ 
suggest  the  motion  of  a  twirling  object.  “Gimga’’  is  heavy  and 
lumbering  like  the  elephant.  “Girl  Rider”  suggests  the  graceful  can¬ 
tering  movement  of  the  milk-white  horse.  “Afterward”  conveys  an 
impression  of  sadness. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  some  books  of  poetry,, 
particularly  those  suggested  in  “Some  Books  to  Read”  page  28. 

UNIT  I —PART  2 

A.  PKEPARATOKY  BOOK  PAGES  7-9 

(Preparation  for  Pages  29^5  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  7-8 
Objectives 

These  pages  provide  information  which  is  of  value  in  understanding 
the  next  Reader  selection.  They  provide  practice  in  the  techniques 
of  reading  informative  material,  particularly  that  of  reading  to  grasp 
specific  details.  “Not  Just  Cows”  encourages  the  pupils  to  make 
first-hand  observations.  Training  is  given  in  making  an  outline  and 
in  summarizing. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

As  each  page  is  taken  up,  the  articles  may  be  read  first  silently 
and  then  orally.  The  reading  may  be  followed  by  discussion  to  clear 
up  disputed  points,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  class  items  of 
particular  interest,  and  to  permit  the  sharing  of  further  information 
which  some  of  the  pupils  may  possess. 

The  work  required  by  Preparatory  Book  pages  7  and  8  may  be 
done  either  individually  or  co-operatively  as  the  experience  and  the 
ability  of  the  pupils  may  require.  The  teacher  should  encourage 
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correct  spelling  and  neat  writing.  She  may,  if  she  wishes,  direct 
the  pupils  to  work  out  the  exercises  on  scratch  paper  first  and  then 
transfer  their  work  to  the  Preparatory  Book  blanks. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

Pupils  may  take  turns  reading  the  articles  orally  from  the  teacher’s 
copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the 
blackboard  the  exercise  “Making  an  Outline”  on  Preparatory  Book 
page  7.  The  pupils  should  copy  the  blackboard  material  on  paper 
and  fill  in  the  blanks.  As  suggested,  this  work  may  be  either  indi¬ 
vidual  or  co-operative  as  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  pupils 
require. 

Directions  for  writing  a  summary  (Preparatory  Book  page  8)  may 
be  given  verbally  by  the  teacher. 

Follow-up 

Pupils  may  compare  and  discuss  their  completed  outlines.  An 
acceptable  outline  might  read  as  follows : 

I.  Beef  Cattle 

A.  Breeds 

1.  Herefords 

2.  Shorthorns 

3.  Aberdeen  Angus 

B.  Appearance 

1.  Heavy-set,  squarish-looking 

2.  Short  legs 

3.  Broad  faces 

C.  Use 

Produce  meat 

D.  Where  raised 

On  Western  prairies 

11.  Dairy  Cattle 

A.  Breeds 

1.  Holsteins 

2.  Ayrshires 
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3.  Jerseys 

4.  Guernseys 

B.  Appearance 

1.  Thin 

2.  Long;  legs  and  necks 

3.  Thin  and  narrow  shoulders 

C.  Use 

Produce  milk  and  cream 

D.  Where  raised 
In  the  East 

The  summaries  of  the  article  on  page  8  may  be  read  aloud  and 
compared.  The  substance  of  an  acceptable  summary  is  as  follows: 
The  Texas  Longhorn  was  a  breed  of  cattle  which  is  now 
almost  extinct.  Its  ancestors  were  a  Spanish  and  an  English 
breed  of  cattle.  It  was  a  strong,  very  hardy,  long-homed, 
and  rather  wild  breed.  It  was  allowed  to  disappear  be¬ 
cause  its  long  horns  made  it  difficult  to  ship  by  rail. 

The  teacher  should  inspect  the  pupils^  written  work  to  make  sure 
that  adequate  standards  of  accuracy  and  neatness  are  being  main¬ 
tained. 

Page  9 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  questions  which  direct  the  pupils  in  their  read¬ 
ing  of  the  next  Reader  selection,  ‘‘Big  Bend  Treasure,”  and  motivate 
rereading  and  skimming  of  the  story  to  locate  precise  information. 
The  second  half  of  the  page  provides  advance  experience  v/ith  words 
which  will  occur  in  a  later  Reader  selection. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  work  with  this  page  falls  into  three  divisions.  The  first  group 
of  five  questions  is  to  be  read  before  the  pupils  take  up  “Big  Bend 
Treasure,”  but  the  answers  cannot  be  given  until  the  story  has  been 
read.  The  pupils  may  read  these  questions  silently  and  notice  the 
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direction  to  keep  them  in  mind  while  reading  the  story.  They  should 
then  turn  to  the  Reader  and  read  pages  29-45  as  directed.  After 
this  reading  they  are  to  come  back  to  the  Preparatory  Book  and  write 
their  answers  to  the  questions. 

The  second  group  of  questions  may  be  read  silently  after  the  pupils 
have  read  ‘‘Big  Bend  Treasure.’’  The  pupils  may  follow  these 
directions  independently. 

The  follow-up  work  on  these  exercises  should  be  done  before  the 
second  half  of  the  page,  “Dividing  into  Syllables,”  is  taken  up. 

When  the  pupils  are  ready  to  take  up  the  exercise  on  syllabication, 
they  may  pronounce  orally  each  of  the  words  listed  there.  They 
may  then  do  the  written  work  independently.  The  teacher  may 
suggest  that  they  use  the  dictionary  whenever  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  pronunciation  or  meaning  of  any  word  in  the  exercise. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  of  the 
Preparatory  Book  page  as  they  are  required.  The  pupils  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  blackboard  material  in  the  manner  directed  above  for 
classes  equipped  with  individual  copies  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 

Follow-up 

The  answers  to  the  first  group  of  questions  are: 

1.  summer  4.  Don 

2.  Texas  5.  the  horns  of  the  lost 

3.  Hereford  herd  of  Big  Bend 

Answers  to  the  second  group  of  questions  are: 

1.  Page  32,  paragraph  6. 

2.  steers,  horses,  buffalo,  burros,  wolf,  deer,  panther,  coyote. 

3.  The  bats  flying  out  of  the  cave. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  these  two  groups  of 
questions. 

4.  The  answers  to  this  question  will  necessarily  vary. 

The  teacher  may  write  on  the  blackboard  the  correct  syllabication 
for  the  words  in  the  second  exercise  oU  page  9. 
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The  pupils  may  compare  their  work  with 
ex  plor'er  Ant  arc'tic 

com  plain'  l^ls'ki  mos 

com  man'der  pro  ces'sion 

del'e  gates  flip'pers 

sac'ri  fice  car'cas  ses 

ob  ser  va'tion  ouf'board 

in'no  cent  bliz'zard 


the  work  on  the  blackboard, 
ex  pe  di'tion 
ex  pe'ri  cn  ccs 
ju'bi  lee 
clev'er  ness 
pet'ri  fied 
ex'er  else 
chair'man 


The  pupils  should  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  these  words 
by  using  them  in  original  sentences. 

Riddles  are  an  effective  way  of  extending  the  pupils’  command  of 
word  meanings.  The  teacher  might  begin  such  an  activity  by  saying, 
‘T  am  thinking  of  a  word  which  means  a  person  who  visits  an  un¬ 
known  region  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  it.  What  is  the  word?” 
The  pupils  would  consult  the  words  listed  on  the  Preparatory  Book 
page  and  answer  ‘‘Explorer.”  After  this  start  by  the  teacher,  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  might  m^ake  up  similar  riddles  for  the  rest  of  the  class 

to  guess.  '  .  _ 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use  in  conversation  the  new  words 
which  they  learn  in  reading. 


B.  “let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  29-45 

Pages  29-45 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  an  interesting 
narrative  from  which  incidental  information  is  gained  about  a  phase 
of  contemporary  American  life.  The  exercises  which  follow  the 
selection  suggest  books  for  further  reading,  test  comprehension, 
encourage  the  collecting  of  pictures  related  to  the  story,  and  provide 
training  in  syllabifying,  marking  accents,  and  using  the  dictionary. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  7-9  should  be  taken  up  before  “Big  Bend 
Treasure”  is  read. 
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The  pupils  may  glance  through  the  story  to  observe  the  illustrations 
and  try  to  guess  the  content  from  the  pictures.  They  should  note 
particularly  the  illustrations  on  Reader  page  39. 


Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  story  silently  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
exercise,  ‘‘Find  the  Right  Ending,’’  on  pages  44-45  and  “Things  to 
Do,”  Section  2,  on  page  45. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  written  work  done  in  .oonnection 
with  the  exercises.  The  answers  to  “Find  the  Right  Ending”  are: 

1.  A  drought  had  dried  up  the  pasture  land. 

2.  Roddy  got  a  job  working  at  a  soda  fountain. 

3.  The  Hereford  steers  were  sent  to  Virginia  to  keep  them  from 
starving. 

4.  The  boys’  father  thought  he  must  lose  the  ranch. 

5.  Double  Mountain  was  the  name  of  the  ranch. 

6.  Henry  took  Don  on  a  hunting  trip. 

7.  Spanish  treasure  was  not  easy  to  find. 

8.  Longhorn  cattle  are  rarely  seen  in  these  days. 

9.  The  cave  floor  was  strewn  with  bones. 

10.  Don  sold  the  long  horns  and  saved  the  ranch. 


The  answers  to  “Things  to  Do,”  Section  2  are: 
ab  rupt'ly.  Suddenly. 

bur'ro.  A  small  donkey  used  as  a  pack  animal, 

cor  rah.  A  yard  or  pen  in  which  cattle  are  kept, 

coy'ote.  An  animal  like  a  wolf,  but  smaller, 
down'cast.  Discouraged;  sad. 
e  lat'ed.  Very  glad;  happy, 
fore  close'.  To  take  away  the  right  to  pay  off. 
fron  tier'.  The  part  of  a  country  facing  an  unexplored  or  un¬ 
settled  region. 

mes  quite'.  A  low  tree  or  shrub  common  in  southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico, 
se  rene'.  Peaceful;  calm. 
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The  pupils  should  rotAini  to  Preparatory  Book  page  9  and  write 
answers  to  the  questions  based  on  “Big  Bend  Treasured’ 

The  pupils  may  retell  and  discuss  the  story.  Questions  which 
might  be  used  to  stimulate  discussion  are: 

What  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  drought  in  West  Texas? 

What  do  you  know  of  the  effects  of  drought  in  other  parts  of  the 
country? 

What  do  you  admire  in  Don  and  Roddy? 

Was  it  entirely  luck  which  brought  about  the  finding  of  the 
treasure? 

Do  you  know  other  stories  which  tell  of  treasure? 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  mounted  horns? 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  taxidermist’s  shop? 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  “Some  Books  to  Read”  and  ascertain 
whether  the  classroom  library  or  some  other  convenient  source  con¬ 
tains  any  of  the  books  mentioned  there  or  others  which  bear  upon 
the  topic  of  the  storj^  Provision  should  be  made  by  members  of  the 
class  for  oral  reading  of  these  and  other  suitable  books. 

The  picture  collection  suggested  in  “Things  to  Do”  should  be 
started.  As  the  pictures  are  brought  in,  they  may  be  displayed  on 
the  bulletin  board  or  some  other  convenient  place  and  later  collected 
into  a  class  booklet.  Descriptive  text  for  each  picture  may  be  com¬ 
posed  by  the  pupils  and  written  beneath  the  pictures. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  some  of  the  activities  suggested 
in  the  introduction  to  this  unit  (Manual  pages  85-87). 

UNIT  I— PART  3 

A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  10-11 

(Preparation  for  Pages  46-64  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Page  10 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  training  in  map  interpretation  and  offers  geo¬ 
graphical  information  related  to  the  next  selection  in  the  Reader. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  earlier  books  in  the  New  Work-Play  Series  contain  numerous 
exercises  in  map  interpretation,  and  pupils  who  have  had  the  earlier 
books  will  have  little  difficulty  with  this  page.  Pupils  who  have  had 
little  previous  experience  with  maps  should  have  careful  guidance 
from  the  teacher. 

The  pupils  may  look  at  the  map  of  Antarctica  and  mention  the 
points  of  interest  which  they  find  on  it.  During  this  preliminary 
discussion  the  teacher  should  try  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
pupils  lack  knowledge  of  the  conventional  symbols  used  in  map 
making  and  if  necessary,  she  should  explain  these  symbols. 

The  pupils  may  read  the  text  of  the  Preparatory  Book  page  silently 
and  orally.  They  may  discuss  any  passages  which  are  not  clear  and 
add  any  information  which  they  possess.  After  the  reading  they 
may  carry  out  the  directions  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  should  show  the  class  a  map  of  Antarctica.  The 
pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the 
Preparatory  Book  the  text  of  “At  the  South  Pole.”  The  pupils 
should  locate  the  places  specified  in  the  directions  which  conclude  the 
article,  although  the  marking  directed  there  will  have  to  be  omitted 
in  most  cases. 

Follow-up 

In  classes  equipped  with  Preparatory  Books  the  pupils  may  com¬ 
pare  one  another’s  books  and  determine  whether  the  directions  have 
been  carefully  followed. 

Classes  without  Preparatory  Books  may  summarize  orally  or  in 
writing  the  content  of  “At  the  South  Pole.” 

The  three  oceans  which  flow  together  down  at  the  region  of  the 
South  Pole  are:  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Page  11 

The  first  exercise  on  Preparatory  Book  page  11  is  a  review  exercise 
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testing;  recall  of  the  events  told  in  the  Reader  selection.  The  answers 
to  the  nine  questions  given  are  as  follows: 


L  penguins 

2.  dippers 

3.  pit 

4.  clever 

5.  was  constant 


6.  food 

7.  hooks 

8.  killer  whales 

9.  eyes 


The  second  exercise  on  Preparatory  Book  page  1 1  is  a  review  of  the 
entire  first  unit  of  Let^s  Go  Ahead  and  should  be  taken  up  after  the 
last  story  in  the  unit  has  been  read. 


B.  ‘‘let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  46-64 

Pages  46-62 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  opportunity  for  reading  an  adventure  story  that 
is  also  a  true  story  and  it  acquaints  the  pupils  with  facts  about  a  re¬ 
cent  and  unusual  expedition.  It  gives  occasion  for  a  correlation  of 
reading  -with  the  work  in  geography  and  science.  The  exercises  which 
follow  provide  training  in  locating  definite  information  and  give  sug¬ 
gestions  for  gathering  related  information. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  page  10  should  be  completed  before  this  selec¬ 
tion  is  read. 

The  teacher  may  find  out  what  the  pupils  know  about  Admiral 
Byrd  and  his  journeys,  especially  his  trip  to  the  South  Pole  and  may 
add  anything  that  will  be  of  interest -at  this  time.  Possibly  some  of 
the  children  will  have  heard  Byrd  lecture  or  have  seen  his  cinema 
pictures  of  Antarctic  scenes. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  story  silently.  Slow  pupils  may  read  it 
in  parts  pausing  for  discussion  after  reading  Part  1.  After  completing 
the  reading,  the  pupils  may  do  independently  the  exercise  “Find 
the  Answer”  on  pages  61-62. 
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Follow-up 

In  answer  to  the  questions  on  pages  61-62,  the  teacher  may  write 
the  following  page  references  on  the  blackboard.  The  pupils  may 
compare  their  lists  of  page  references  with  the  blackboard  material. 


1.  Page  46,  par.  2 

7.  Page  55,  par.  3 

2.  Page  46,  par.  3 

8.  Page  56,  par.  3 

3.  Page  48,  par.  2 

9.  Page  56,  par.  5 

4.  Page  48,  par.  4 

10.  Page  58,  par.  2 

5.  Page  52,  par.  2 

11.  Page  60,  pars.  1,  2 

6.  Page  52,  pars.  3,  4 

12.  Page  57,  par.  2 

and  Page  53,  par.  1 


The  pupils  may  read  aloud  from  the  story  the  passages  which 
answer  these  questions. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  books  suggested  on  page  61 
for  further  reading. 

The  work  suggested  in  ‘‘Things  to  Do’’  may  be  carried  out  in  dis¬ 
cussion  or  contribution  periods.  The  pupils  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  preparing  carefully  for  these  periods. 

The  pupils  may  be  interested  in  finding  out  what  Paul  Siple  has 
done  as  an  adult.  In  1940  as  a  man  of  thirty  he  returned  to  Ant¬ 
arctica  with  the  Byrd  expedition  in  the  position  of  scientist. 

Further  follow-up  is  provided  by  the  first  exercise  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  11. 

Pages  63-64 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  further  practice  in  reading  verse. 
The  poem  effectively  brings  the  unit  to  a  close  since  it  harmonizes  in 
thought  with  the  story  just  completed  and  offers  an  original  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  first  read  the  poem  silently  and  later  some  of  the 
better  readers  may  read  it  orally.  The  poem  is  one  which  lends  itself 
to  choral  speaking.  The  class  may  be  divided  into  three  choirs.  One 
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choir  may  spi'ak  the  narrative'  portions,  the  se^cond  may  give  th(^ 
parts  of  the  dialogue  si)oken  by  ilie  author  of  ilie  poem,  and  the  third 
may  give  tlu'  rc'sponses  of  tlie  Little  Load. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  find  and  read  or  recite  to  the  class  other  poems 
related  to  the  topic  of  the  unit. 

Pupils  who  are  interested  in  doing  so  may  try  to  compose  an  original 
poem  based  on  the  theme  of  the  unit. 

C.  PKEPARATORY  BOOK  PAGE  11 

Page  11 
Objectives 

The  first  exercise  on  page  11  was  completed  prior  to  the  reading  of 
the  story.  The  second  exercise  on  page  11  provides  a  review  of  the 
entire  unit  and  offers  incentives  for  skimming  and  rereading. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  silently  and  do  the  second  exercise  on  page  11. 
In  doing  this  exercise  they  are  to  refer  to  LeVs  Go  Ahead  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  second  exercise 
on  the  Preparatory  Book  page.  This  blackboard  material  may  be 
used  in  the  manner  directed  above  for  classes  equipped  with  Pre¬ 
paratory  Books. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  second  exercise. 
The  correct  answers  are: 

1.  ‘‘Meeting  the  Wild  West  Show.’^ 

2.  Carol  Ryrie  Brink,  All  Over  Town. 

3.  “Big  Bend  Treasure.” 
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4.  “A  Circus  Garland,”  by  Rachel  Field,  or  “The  Little  Road,” 
by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 

5.  Paul  Siple.  A  Boy  Scout  with  Byrd. 

6.  Answers  will  vary. 

7.  Answers  will  vary. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  varied  answers 
which  will  be  given  to  questions  6  and  7.  They  should  understand 
that  any  reasonable  answer  which  can  be  defended  adequately  by  the 
pupil  giving  it  is  acceptable. 


CHAPTER  VII 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  II  — 

‘‘Carrying  the  Mail’’ 

Topic 

This  unit  includes  pages  65-108  in  LeVs  Go  Ahead  and  pages  12-22 
in  the  Preparatory  Book.  Its  materials  are  based  on  the  transport¬ 
ing  of  mail  and  methods  of  travel  in  earlier  days  and  at  the  present 
time.  Consideration  of  such  a  topic  provides  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  reading  of  related  historical,  narrative,  and  informative  ma¬ 
terials  on  transportation,  mail,  shipping,  etc.  The  use  of  such  text¬ 
books  and  reference  books  as  histories,  geographies,  and  encyclo¬ 
pedias  and  the  reading  of  related  material  in  current  periodicals 
should  be  an  important  part  of  the  work  with  this  unit. 

Objectives 

The  materials  and  exercises  in  the  Reader  and  Preparatory  Book 
are  designed  especially  to  cultivate  a  thoughtful  type  of  reading  in 
which  a  logical  mental  organization  of  content  is  carried  on.  Thus, 
one  of  the  selections  in  the  Reader  is  followed  by  an  exercise  in  logical 
arrangement  of  details  in  the  form  of  an  outline,  and  exercises  in  the 
Preparatory  Book  call  for  the  selection  of  main  ideas  in  a  series  of 
paragraphs  and  for  the  making  of  a  summary.  The  unit  also  makes 
provision  for  map  reading  and  interpretation,  the  execution  of  precise 
directions,  and  the  recall  of  facts  from  content  material.  Several 
exercises  in  word  study  and  in  working  out  word  meanings  are  given, 
and  the  Preparatory  Book  supplies  exercises  to  continue  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  sense  of  rhythm.  The  usual  test  of  speed  and  accuracy  of 
reading  is  included  at  the  beginning  of  the  unit. 

The  Reader  provides,  for  the  pupils’  attention,  suggested  lists  of 
books  for  supplementary  reading,  which  are  closely  related  in  content 
to  the  selections  in  the  book  itself.  Other  suggestions  are  given  later 
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in  this  Manual.  The  teacher  should  canvass  the  books  and  other 
literary  materials  available  in  the  school  and  the  local  library,  in  order 
to  provide  as  wide  a  variety  of  related  reading  as  possible  for  the 
pupils  to  do  in  their  leisure  time,  or  in  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  projects  as  may  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
unit. 

Activities 

This  unit  provides  ample  opportunity  for  varied  activities  and  pro¬ 
jects.  The  development  of  a  pageant  on  the  topic  ‘‘Carrying  the 
Mail”  would  be  a  fruitful  enterprise.  This  pageant  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged  either  to  picture  the  situation  in  the  days  of  the  stagecoach  or 
at  some  other  early  period,  or  might  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  episodes, 
each  depicting  transportation  of  the  mail  at  some  past  time  in  the 
world’s  history.  In  the  latter  case  the  children  might  be  divided  into 
several  groups,  each  of  which  could  work  on  one  of  the  episodes.  In 
this  pageant  might  be  shown  as  many  features  as  the  circumstances 
permit  of  the  kind  of  life  characteristic  of  each  period. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  activities  which  may  be  pursued 
either  individually  or  as  parts  of  a  larger  enterprise: 

1.  Make  a  frieze  showing  the  development  of  the  alphabet  from  the 
picture-writing  period  through  various  stages  to  the  form  used  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  Make  a  frieze  showing  the  development  of  means  of  carrying 
messages  as  these  have  been  used  through  the  ages,  beginning  perhaps 
with  the  Babylonian  period. 

3.  Make  a  classroom  book  showing  probable  episodes  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  mail  in  the  days  of  the  stagecoach. 

4.  Make  a  picture  map  showing  the  routes  by  which  mail  could  go 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  (around  Cape  Horn,  by  Pony 
Express,  and  by  stagecoach)  before  railroads  were  built  in  the  West. 

5.  Make  a  chart  showing  how  the  time  required  to  carry  mail 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  shortened  by  (1)  the  Pony 
Express,  (2)  the  railroad,  and  (3)  the  airplane. 

6.  Investigate  other  means  of  sending  messages;  as,  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  radio,  cable,  transoceanic  telephone. 
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7.  Find  t  he  distance  in  miles  of^certain  famous  mail  routes  like  the 
Butterfield  route  and  liow  lonj^  it  took  a  stagecoach  to  cover  them. 
Then  work  out  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  for  an  automobile  or 
airplane  to  cover  the  same  number  of  miles. 

8.  C\)llect  stories  of  the  adventures  of  air-mail  fliers.  There  are 
many  of  these  stories,  including  some  about  Lindbergh. 

9.  Write  imaginary  letters,  such  as  might  have  been  written  to  a 
grandfather  in  the  East  by  a  ten-year-old  boy  or  girl  whose  family  was 
on  the  way  to  the  West.  Reproduce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  en¬ 
velope  and  stamp  (if  any),  etc.  that  would  have  been  used. 

10.  Compare  the  ways  in  which  we  now  may  keep  in  touch  with 
home  in  a  far-away  place  with  those  used  in  earlier  days.  The  present 
situation  can  be  vividly  shown  by  the  experiences  of  Byrd  and  his 
companions  as  compared  with  those  of  earlier  explorers. 

11.  Get  some  official  of  the  local  mail  system  to  tell  how  mail  is 
received,  distributed,  etc.  in  the  local  community.  Suggest  that  he 
tell  also  something  about  the  Dead  Letter  Office  and  the  importance 
of  addressing  letters,  etc.,  correctly. 

12.  Get  an  air-mail  flier  to  talk  to  the  class  about  his  work  and  ad¬ 
ventures. 

Books  for  Children's  Reading  with  Unit  II 

The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  difficulty 
—  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are  marked 
(b) ;  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c) . 

While  mostly  devoted  to  mail  carrying,  this  list  touches  also  upon 
other  modes  of  communication. 


Author 
Brooks,  E.  S. 


Collins,  Archie  F. 
Dawson,  Grace  S. 


Title 

The  True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (b). 
Included  here  because  of  Franklin’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  United  States  postal 
service. 

Collecting  Stamps  for  Fun  and  Profit  (b-c). 

California,  the  Story  of  Our  Southwest  Corner 
(a-b).  Shows  how  hard  it  was  to  get  news 
from  east  to  west  in  days  before  the  rail¬ 
road  went  through. 


Publisher 


Lothrop. 

Appleton- 

Century. 


Macmillan. 
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Author 

Driggs,  Howard. 
Flaherty,  John  J. 
Gardiner,  A.  C.  and 
Osborne,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Charles  G. 
Hall,  Charles  G. 
Hall,  Charles  G. 
Keliher,  Alice  V. 
(Ed.) 

Keliher,  Alice  V. 
(Ed.) 

Keliher,  Alice  V. 
(Ed.) 

Lambert,  Clara. 
Lent,  Henry  B. 

Lofting,  Hugh. 
Phillips,  Stanley. 
Sabin,  Edwin  L. 
Siegel,  William 

Sperry,  Armstrong. 

Waddell,  John  F. 
and  Bush, 
Maybell  G. 
Walker,  Joseph. 
Walker,  Joseph. 
Yoakam,  Bagley, 
and  Knowlton. 


Title 

The  Pony  Express  Goes  Through  (b-c). 

On  the  Air:  The  Story  of  Radio  (b). 

Good  Wind  and  Good  Water  (a-b).  A  trip  to 
Canton  on  a  clipper  ship. 

The  Mail  Comes  Through  (b). 

Skyways  (b). 

Through  By  Rail  (b). 

Air  Workers  (b-c). 

News  Workers  (b-c). 

Radio  Workers  (b-c). 

Talking  Wires  (b-c).  About  the  telephone. 
Full  Steam  Ahead!  Six  Days  on  an  Ocean 
Inner  (a-b). 

Dr.  Dolittle’s  Post  Office  (b).  Humorous. 

The  Beginner’s  Book  of  Stamp  Collecting  (b). 
Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Overland  Trail  (c). 
Around  the  World  in  a  Mail  Bag  (a-b).  The 
adventures  of  a  letter. 

Wagons  Westward:  The  Old  Trail  to  Santa 
Fe  (b). 


How  We  Have  Conquered  Distance  (b). 

How  They  Carried  the  Mail  (b-c). 

How  They  Sent  the  News  (b-c). 

Reading  to  Learn:  Introductory  Book  (a) 
Touches  on  telegraph  and  wireless. 


Publisher 

Stokes. 

Doubleday. 


Viking, 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

MacmiUan. 

Harper. 

Harper. 

Harper. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Stokes, 

Dodd. 

Lippincott. 

McBride. 

Winston. 


Macmillan. 

Dodd. 

Dodd. 


MacmiUan. 


Poems  for  Use  with  Unit  II 

The  numbers  following  each  title  indicate  the  books  in  which  the 
poems  may  be  found.  For  the  related  list  of  anthologies  and  col¬ 
lected  poems,  see  pages  284-285. 

The  poems  in  this  list  do  not  in  every  case  refer  to  mail  carrying. 
In  some  instances,  they  relate  to  incidents  that  figure  in  the  selec- 
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tious  ill  Unit  Two  rather  than  to  the  actual  topic  of  the  unit  as  a 
whole. 


Austin,  Mary. 

Austin,  Mary. 

Beuet,  Rosi'iuary  and 
Stephen  Vinecut 
Garland,  Hamlin. 
Lindsay,  Vachel. 
Lomax,  John  A.  (Ed.) 
Meigs,  Mildred  Plew. 
tV^nme,  Annette. 


The  Forest  Ranger  1 
Prairie-Dog  Town  1 

Jesse  James  2 

Do  A"on  Fear  the  Wind?  29,  32,  35,  38 
The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes  29 
Bill  Peters,  the  Stage  Driver  31 
Silver  Ships  22 
A  Letter  Is  a  Gypsy  Elf  21 


Selected  Song  for  Unit  II 

The  following  is  a  suitable  song  selected  by  Miss  Marian  Flagg, 
Director  of  Music  Education,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Following  the  title  of  the  song  is  the  page  on  which  it  appears  in  one 
of  the  five  books  listed  on  page  91.  The  letters  following  the  page 
number  identify  the  particular  book.  These  identifying  letters  are 
repeated  on  page  91. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  page  16  G.U.W.M. 


UNIT  II— PART  1 

A.  PKEPARATOKY  BOOK  PAGES  12-16 

(Pkeparation  for  Pages  65-86  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 
Pages  12-13 
Objectives 

These  pages  serve  as  a  test  of  speed  and  comprehension.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  scores  on  this  test  with  his  score  on  the  previous  test  the 
pupil  becomes  interested  in  improving  his  reading  techniques.  “The 
Story  of  the  Alphabet”  affords  practice  in  reading  factual  material 
and  helps  to  develop  a  historical  sense.  The  information  which  it 
contains  increases  the  interest  of  the  coming  Reader  selection. 
“Which  Is  Right?”,  besides  testing  comprehension,  develops  the 
ability  to  read  for  details. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  testing  procedure  with  these  pages  should  be  the  same  as  that 
directed  for  the  tests  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  1-2  (see  Manual 
page  92).  After  taking  the  tests,  correcting  them,  and  entering  the 
scores  on  the  charts  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  91  and  94,  the  pupils 
may  discuss  the  information  presented  in  “The  Story  of  the  Alpha¬ 
bet. Oral  reading  of  the  article  may  accompany  this  discussion  if 
it  seems  desirable. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  should  select  from  some  book  which  is  available  to  all 
the  pupils  an  article  comparable  in  length  and  difficulty  to  “The 
Story  of  the  Alphabet.”  She  should  prepare  ten  questions  based  on 
the  selection  used  for  testing  and  put  these  questions  on  the  black¬ 
board.  The  pupils  may  proceed  with  this  material  in  the  manner 
directed  for  pupils  equipped  with  individual  Preparatory  Books. 

After  completing  the  tests,  correcting  them,  and  entering  the  scores, 
the  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of 
the  Preparatory  Book  the  article  “The  Story  of  the  Alphabet.” 
Ample  opportunity  should  be  allowed  for  discussion  in  connection 
with  this  reading.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard 
the  exercise  “Which  Is  Right?”  from  the  Preparatory  Book  page  13. 
The  pupils  may  use  this  as  a  test  of  recall  and  write  their  answers  on 
paper. 

Follow-up 

The  answers  to  “Which  Is  Right?”  are: 


1.  scribes 

2.  caves 

3.  Greeks 

4.  oral 

5.  stone 


10.  Greek  letters 


7.  twenty-two  letters 


8.  Greeks 

9.  English 


6.  Egypt 


The  pupils  may  read  their  answers  aloud  and  mark  those  which  are 
incorrect.  They  should  then  turn  to  Preparatory  Book  pages  91 
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iiud  94  and  record  their  scores  on  the  Record  Cdiiirt  and  on  the  Read¬ 
ing  Chirve. 

Pupils  without  Preparatory  Rooks  may  correct  their  comprehension 
questions  in  the  same  way  and  enter  theii  scores  on  the  homemade 
charts  which  substitute  for  those  in  the  Preparatory  Book. 

The  pupils  may  be  interested  in  finding  samples  of  the  various 
kinds  of  picture  writing  which  are  described  in  “The  Story  of  the 
Alphabet.”  Some  groups  may  wish  to  experiment  with  making 
picture  writing  of  their  own.  They  may  be  interested  in  learning 
something  about  the  alphabets  which  are  in  use  today.  In  some 
localities  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  Russian,  Chinese  or  other  foreign 
language  newspapers  in  which  an  alphabet  other  than  the  Roman  is 
used.  If  a  member  of  the  class  can  read  or  write  one  of  these  lan¬ 
guages,  he  may  be  permitted  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  the  other 
pupils. 

Page  14 
Objectives 

The  exercises  on  this  page  give  further  practice  with  S3monyms 
and  antonyms  and  thus  aid  in  developing  accurate  understanding 
of  word  meanings.  The  exercises  are  composed  of  words  which  are 
reviewed  from  earlier  reading  or  which  will  be  used  in  coming  Reader 
selections. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  directions  which  precede  the  first 
exercise,  “Synonyms.”  The  teacher  should  make  sure  that  they 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  synonym.  They  may  then  read 
aloud  the  first  line  in  the  exercise  and  give  a  definition  or  an  illus¬ 
trative  sentence  for  each  word  in  the  line.  They  should  be  encour^ 
aged  to  make  use  of  the  dictionary  as  an  aid  to  both  pronunciation 
and  meaning.  The  teacher  may  tell  the  pupils  that  they  will  not 
mark  the  synonyms  during  the  group  reading  but  will  reread  the 
exercise  silently  later  and  do  their  marking  then.  This  procedure 
may  be  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  exercise  “Synonyms” 
and  for  the  exercise  “Antonyms”  if  necessary.  In  many  classes. 
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however,  the  pupils  will  need  to  do  this  group  work  for  the  first  few 
lines  only  and  may  then  proceed  independently  with  the  remainder 
of  the  page. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  from 
the  Preparatory  Book  page.  The  procedure  with  this  blackboard 
material  may  be  the  same  as  that  directed  above  for  classes  equipped 
with  Preparatory  Books. 

Follow-up 

The  words  to  be  marked  in  the  exercises  are: 

Synonyms 

1.  hostile  —  unfriendly 

2.  pillars  —  columns 

3.  girdle  —  sash 

4.  trenches  —  ditches 

5.  steed  —  horse 

6.  barbarous  ■ —  uncivilized 

7.  completed  —  finished 

8.  stamp  • —  seal 

9.  rapidly  —  quickly 

10.  precious  —  valuable 

11.  ancient  —  old 

12.  bearer  —  carrier 

13.  hastened  —  hurried 

14.  courageous- — brave 

15.  swiftly  —  rapidly 

16.  various  —  different 

17.  discovered  —  found 

18.  period  —  time 

19.  trip  —  journey 

20.  earlier  —  sooner 
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Antonyms 

1.  famous  —  unknown 

2.  ^listoninji;  —  dull 

3.  incroase  —  lessen 

4.  pretty  —  homely 

5.  secret  —  public 

6.  rare  —  common 

7.  regular  —  irregular 

8.  sending  —  receiving 

9.  superb  —  inferior 

10.  uneven  —  even 

11.  wasteful  ^  thrifty 

12.  weaken  —  strengthen 

13.  riders  —  walkers 

14.  smooth  —  rough 

15.  beginning  —  end 

16.  greatly  —  slightly 

17.  remained  —  left 

18.  small  —  large 

19.  slowly  —  swiftly 

20.  happy  —  unhappy 

If  further  practice  with  the  words  in  the  exercises  seems  necessary, 
the  teacher  may  compose  incomplete  sentences  and  have  the  pupils 
insert  in  the  blanks  appropriate  words  from  the  Preparatory  Book 
page.  When  the  teacher  has  given  a  few  of  these  incomplete  sen¬ 
tences  as  samples,  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  make  up  similar 
sentences  for  the  other  members  of  the  class  to  complete.  Other 
activities  such  as  alphabetizing  and  inserting  diacritical  marks  may 
be  carried  on. 

Page  16 
Objectives 

This  page  is  intended  to  help  the  pupils  to  develop  a  keen  ear  for 
rhythm.  Appreciation  of  this  quality  will  add  much  to  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  poetry. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  should  read  the  page  silently  and  then  carry  out  the 
directions  given  in  the  Preparatory  Book  for  marking  the  stanzas. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

Some  of  the  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  this  page  aloud  from 
the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book,  and  they  may  point 
out  which  stanza  they  think  has  correct  rhythm.  The  rest  of  the 
pupils  may  act  as  judges. 

Follow-up 

In  following  the  directions  for  Preparatory  Book  page  15,  the 
pupils  should  have  put  an  R  near  the  following  stanzas: 

Group  1  —  first  stanza 
Group  2  —  second  stanza 
Group  3  —  second  stanza 
Group  4  —  first  stanza 

If  it  seems  desirable,  the  pupils  may  point  out  the  rhyming  words 
in  each  pair  of  selections.  They  may  experiment  with  the  writing 
of  original  poems  and  read  them  to  the  class  for  criticism  of  the 
rhythm. 

Some  classes  may  be  interested  in  learning  the  conventional  method 
of  marking  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  in  the  scanning  of  poetry. 
Some  very  superior  pupils  may  wish  to  carry  this  further  by  learning 
the  names  of  some  of  the  common  feet  in  verse,  as  the  iambus,  the 
trochee,  the  anapest,  and  the  dactyl. 

Page  16 
Objectives 

This  page  acquaints  the  pupils  with  a  well-known  character  of 
history.  It  gives  further  training  in  the  reading  of  biography  and 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  such  skills  as  locating  specific  in¬ 
formation,  summarizing,  and  drawing  independent  conclusions.  The 
information  derived  from  the  article  “Herodotus,  the  Father  of  His¬ 
tory”  will  increase  the  pupils’  interest  in  the  coming  Reader  selection 
in  which  reference  to  Herodotus  is  made. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  article  silently.  They  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  look  up  in  the  Short  Dictionary  the  pronunciation  of  the 
proper  names  which  occur  in  the  article.  If  it  seems  desirable,  they 
may  read  the  article  aloud  and  discuss  it  before  doing  the  exercises 
which  follow  it. 

The  pupils  may  read  the  exercise  silently  and  carry  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  independently. 


Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  ‘‘Herodotus,  the  Father 
of  History’’  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  A 
discussion  of  the  article  should  follow,  and  during  this  discussion  the 
proper  names  and  other  words  which  might  offer  difficulty  may  be 
put  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  read  by  the  pupils.  The 
selection  of  the  words  to  be  put  on  the  blackboard  may  be  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves  in  response  to  some  such  question  as  “What 
new  words  did  you  hear  while  this  article  was  being  read?” 

The  following  questions  may  be  substituted  for  the  exercise  “Look 
Back  at  the  Story”  and  put  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  Where  did  Herodotus  live? 

2.  Why  did  Herodotus  decide  to  write  a  history? 

3.  What  places  did  Herodotus  visit  on  his  travels? 

4.  Why  was  it  so  important  that  Herodotus  talk  to  soldiers  who 
had  fought  in  the  war  when  he  was  going  to  write  about  it? 

5.  How  did  Herodotus  earn  the  title  “Father  of  History”? 

The  pupils  may  read  the  blackboard  questions  and  write  answers 
to  them  on  paper  as  a  test  of  recall.  The  teacher  may  point  out 
that  the  answer  to  question  4  was  not  given  in  the  article  but  the 
pupils  can  think  it  out  for  themselves.  While  the  pupils  should  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  as  far  as  possible  by  recalling  what  they  heard, 
the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book  should  be  made  acces¬ 
sible  to  those  who  need  to  consult  it. 
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Follow-up 

Pupils  with  Preparatory  Books  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to 
‘Dook  Back  at  the  Story”  and  settle  differences  of  opinion  by  re¬ 
reading  or  discussion.  Answers  to  the  exercise  are: 

1.  Paragraph  1. 

2.  ^‘Knowing  the  pride  the  people  felt  in  their  great  city,  especially 
after  they  had  defeated  the  Persians,  Herodotus  decided  to 
write  a  history  of  the  war.” 

3.  Herodotus  was  interested  in  the  past.  He  visited  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  connected  in  any  way  with  Greece,  so  that  he 
could  put  in  his  history  something  of  their  customs.  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

4.  Answers  wiU  vary. 

Pupils  without  Preparatory  Books  may  follow  the  procedure  sug¬ 
gested  above.  Answers  to  the  blackboard  questions  are: 

1.  In  Ancient  Greece. 

2.  He  knew  the  pride  the  people  of  Athens  felt  in  their  city,  espe¬ 
cially  after  defeating  the  Persians. 

3.  Egypt,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Asia  Minor,  etc. 

4.  In  order  to  get  first-hand  information. 

5.  AU  who  wrote  histories  after  Herodotus  read  his  book  first. 

The  teacher  might  read  to  the  pupils  a  selection  from  Herodotus 
taken  from  some  such  book  as  King:  Herodotus,  the  First  European 
Historian  (Doubleday). 

B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  65-86 

Page  65 

The  pupil  may  read  the  unit  title.  The  teacher  may  tell  the  class 
that  the  four  lines  of  poetry  on  page  65  are  taken  from  the  poem 
they  will  read  on  the  next  page. 

Pages  66-67 
Objectives 

This  poem  introduces  the  theme  of  the  unit.  The  reading  of  it 
should  lead  the  pupils  to  see  a  familiar  character  in  a  new  light  and 
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the  teacher  should  help  them  to  realize  that  such  reinterpretation 
of  experience  is  one  of  the  functions  of  poetry. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  12-16  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  taken  up. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  poem  silently.  Then  one  or  more  of  the 
pupils  ma}^  read  it  aloud. 

Follow-up 

The  class  should  notice  whether  or  not  the  poem  has  both  rhyme 
and  rhythm. 

Other  poems  of  Rachel  Field’s  may  be  read  from  The  Pointed 
People  if  this  book  is  available.  Circus  Garland”  on  pages  25-28 
of  Lefs  Go  Ahead  is  also  by  Rachel  Field. 

Pages  68-86 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  about  the 
historic  beginnings  of  a  present-day  occupation.  It  should  help  the 
pupils  to  realize  that  most  aspects  of  modern  life  have  their  roots 
in  the  past.  It  gives  practice  in  the  techniques  of  reading  history. 
The  exercises  which  follow  the  selection  give  further  practice  in  ar¬ 
ranging  in  correct  order  ideas  gained  from  reading. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  12-16  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  taken  up. 

Using  their  knowledge  of  present-day  mail  service  as  a  starting 
point,  the  pupils  may  discuss  the  different  ways  in  which  mail  has 
been  carried  in  the  past.  They  may  suggest  for  further  investi¬ 
gation  questions  about  the  carrying  of  mail  which  they  are 
unable  to  answer.  The  teacher  should  tell  them  that  some  of  their 
questions  will  probably  be  answered  by  the  stories  in  this  unit. 
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Reading 

The  story  may  be  read  silently.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  refer  to  the  Short  Dictionary  for  help  with  words  which  offer 
difficulty.  The  teacher  should  be  ready  to  answer  quietly  questions 
which  individual  pupils  cannot  settle  for  themselves.  If  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  finish  the  article  at  about  the  same  time  and  wish  to  discuss 
it,  the  discussion  may  precede  the  exercises  on  pages  85-86.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  exercises  may  be  taken  as  each  pupil  finishes  the  reading 
of  the  article,  and  the  discussion  may  accompany  the  checking  of 
the  exercises. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  check  their  work  on  the  first  exercise  on  page  85 
with  the  following  answers  which  the  teacher  may  put  on  the  black¬ 
board  : 

I  —  2,  4,  10,  6,  11,  14 
II  —  3,  5 

III  —  7,  9,  1,  12,  8,  13,  15 

The  teacher  should  observe  that  this  arrangement  of  numbers 
places  the  statements  in  chronological  order.  Many  pupils  may  not 
perceive  the  desirability  of  this  arrangement  until  it  is  pointed  out 
to  them. 

For  this  exercise  the  teacher  should  accept  as  correct  any  arrange¬ 
ment  which  groups  the  proper  sentences  under  each  title. 

After  the  written  work  has  been  checked,  the  pupils  may  read 
aloud  in  their  proper  order  the  sentences  from  pages  85  to  86.  During 
this  reading  they  should  refer  back  to  the  story  both  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  sequence  and  to  note  the  added  detail  which  the 
complete  version  gives. 

The  stamp  exhibition  suggested  in  ‘‘Things  to  Do,’’  Section  1, 
should  be  arranged  for  if  possible.  Plans  for  the  exhibition  should 
be  made  in  a  discussion  period  during  which  pupils  who  have  indi¬ 
vidual  collections  should  be  allowed  to  tell  about  them  so  that  in¬ 
terest  may  be  roused  in  children  who  were  not  previously  acquainted 
with  this  hobby. 
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The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  words  alphabetized  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  in  “Thin«;s  to  Do,”  Section  2. 

safety  simplihed  splendid 

scratched  sky  stifles 

seal  sleep  surrounding 

shaved  smaller  swiftest 


The  pupils  may  find  on  maps  the  places  mentioned  in  ^‘Mail  Car¬ 
riers.”  A  map  of  the  ancient  world  will  be  needed  in  finding  places 
mentioned  on  pages  70-78. 


UNIT  II— PART  2 

A.  PREPAKATORY  BOOK  PAGES  17-21 

(Preparation  for  Pages  87-108  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Page  11 
Objectives 

This  page  reviews  words  which  were  introduced  in  the  preceding 
Reader  selection.  The  puzzle  arrangement  requires  careful  attention 
to  the  exact  spelling  of  each  of  the  words,  and  the  definitions,  by 
means  of  which  the  words  are  selected,  direct  the  pupils’  attention  to 
word  meanings. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Before  beginning  work  with  the  page  the  pupils  should  reread  the 
directions  given  at  the  end  of  Preparatory  Book  page  16.  They  may 
then  read  page  17  and  do  as  much  of  the  puzzles  as  possible  in¬ 
dependently.  The  teacher  should  direct  the  pupils  to  mark  very 
lightly  so  that  errors  can  be  corrected.  As  directed  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  16,  they  should  fill  in  the  words  without  looking  back  at 
the  story  if  possible.  When  they  have  done  all  they  can  without  the 
help  of  the  story,  they  may  use  the  Reader  for  help  with  items  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  solve. 

Puzzles  of  this  kind  have  appeared  in  earlier  books  in  The  New 
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Work-Play  Books.  Pupils  who  have  not  had  the  earlier  books  and 
those  who  are  of  less  than  average  ability  in  reading  should  complete 
at  least  the  first  few  items  of  the  first  puzzle  under  the  teacher's 
direction. 


Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  each  of  the  puzzles 
and  the  definitions  which  accompany  it.  A  separate  period  may  be 
devoted  to  each  puzzle  so  that  the  blackboard  work  will  not  be  over- 
burdensome  for  the  teacher. 

Each  pupil  should  reproduce  the  blackboard  diagram  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  The  procedure  may  then  be  the  same  as  that  directed  for 
classes  equipped  with  individual  Preparatory  Books. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  their  answers  to  the  puzzles  aloud  or  check 
them  with  a  blackboard  key  made  by  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  abler 
pupils.  The  correct  answers  to  the  puzzles  are: 


1.  Persians 

2.  Sargon 

3.  Greece 

4.  Seal 

5.  Head 

6.  Clay 

7.  Louvre 

8.  Runner 


1.  Gracchus 

2.  Chariots 

3.  Franklin 

4.  Stylus 

5.  Post 

6.  Pigeon 

7.  Railroad 

8.  St.  Joseph 


The  pupils  may  read  aloud  passages  from  the  story  in  which  the 
words  of  the  puzzle  are  used. 

In  No.  7  of  the  second  puzzle  the  teacher  should  accept  the  word 
airplane  which  some  pupils  may  use  instead  of  railroad. 


Pages  18-19 
Objectives 

These  pages  supply  information  related  to  the  next  Reader  selec¬ 
tion.  They  give  experience  in  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
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maps  and  in  reatliiig  and  following;  i)recise  directions.  Further  train¬ 
ing  in  selecting  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph  is  given  in  the  final 
ox('rcise. 


Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  shoidd  examine  and  discuss  the  map,  noting  particu¬ 
larly  the  symbols  which  are  identified  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 
They  should  observe,  too,  that  the  names  of  many  present-day  states 
are  missing. 

They  may  read  the  article  ‘‘The  Overland  Trails’^  silently.  If  it 
seems  desirable,  oral  reading  and  discussion  of  the  article  may  follow 
the  silent  reading.  After  the  reading,  the  pupils  should  work  out 
the  directions  in  “Things  to  Do’’  on  page  19.  Most  sixth-grade 
pupils  can  follow  these  directions  without  guidance.  Some  slow 
pupils  may  need  to  read  the  directions  aloud  and,  under  the  teacher’s 
guidance,  locate  the  places  named  before  attempting  the  marking. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

To  make  the  map  on  Preparatory  Book  page  18  available  to  the 
pupils  the  teacher  may  proceed  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  She  may  reproduce  the  map  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  large 
chart. 

2.  She  may  mark  the  trails  with  colored  chalk  (which  can  be  erased 
later)  on  a  regular  wall  map  of  the  United  States. 

3.  She  may  hectograph  copies  of  the  Preparatory  Book  map  for 
distribution  to  the  pupils. 

This  last  procedure  is  probably  the  best  since  it  permits  each  pupil 
to  have  an  individual  copy  of  the  map  on  which  he  can  carry  out  the 
directions  from  Preparatory  Book  page  19. 

The  pupils  should  examine  and  discuss  the  map.  Then  the  teacher, 
or  various  pupils  taking  turns,  may  read  aloud  the  article  on  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  pages  18-19  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book.  During  the  reading  there  should  be  frequent  pauses 
for  discussion  and  recall  of  what  has  gone  before. 
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The  directions  from  ^‘Things  to  Do’’  may  be  read  aloud  by  the 
teacher.  If  a  blackboard  or  wall  map  is  being  used,  various  pupils 
may  be  delegated  to  carry  out  the  directions  while  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  act  as  judges. 

If  the  pupils  have  individual  copies  of  the  map,  each  pupil  may 
execute  the  directions  as  they  are  read  aloud. 

For  the  second  part  of  ‘‘Things  to  Do”  the  teacher  may  adapt  the 
Preparatory  Book  directions  and  give  them  orally.  The  article 
“The  Overland  Trails”  may  be  reread  to  the  class  by  the  teacher, 
with  a  long  pause  after  each  paragraph  to  give  time  for  writing,  and 
the  paragraph  summaries  may  be  written  on  paper  by  the  pupils. 

Follow-up 

Pupils  with  Preparatory  Books  or  individual  copies  of  the  *map 
may  exchange  books  or  papers  and  check  one  another’s  work  on  the 
maps. 

The  paragraph  topics  prepared  by  the  pupils  may  be  read  aloud 
and  discussed.  Allowing  for  individual  variations  of  expression,  the 
pupils’  statements  should  be  about  as  follows: 

1.  Why  an  Overland  Route  Was  Needed 

2.  The  Principal  Trails 

3.  Ways  of  Traveling 

4.  The  Overland  Stage  Line 

5.  The  Appearance  of  an  Overland  Stagecoach 

The  Preparatory  Book  article  on  Buffalo  Bill  (Preparatory  Book 
page  1)  should  be  recalled  in  connection  with  this  article  and  may  be 
reread. 

The  pupils  may  compare  the  Preparatory  Book  map  with  a  map 
of  the  United  States  today.  They  may  tell  what  states  have  been 
made  from  each  of  the  territories,  mention  cities  which  are  important 
today  but  which  do  not  appear  on  the  Preparatory  Book  map,  point 
out  railroad  routes,  etc.  It  would  be  interesting  also  to  compare  a 
road  map  of  the  United  States  with  the  Preparatory  Book  map  to 
determine  whether  any  of  our  modern  highways  follow  the  routes  of 
the  old  trails. 
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Page  20 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  the  pupils  practice  in  working  out  word  meanings 
from  context.  The  words  used  in  the  exercise  arc  words  which  will 
occur  in  the  next  Leader  selection,  and  the  pupil  is  thus  given  advance 
acquaintance  with  them. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

With  slow  pupils  the  exercises  may  be  read  silently  and  orally  under 
the  teacher’s  guidance  before  the  pupils  write  the  definitions.  Pupils 
of  average  or  better  reading  achievement  can  read  the  page  silently 
and  work  out  the  exercises  independently.  In  order  to  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  exercise  the  pupils  should  not  consult  the  dictionary  or 
seek  other  help  until  they  have  made  an  independent  trial. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  of  the 
Preparatory  Book  page.  The  procedure  with  this  blackboard  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  the  same  as  that  directed  above  except  that  the  pupils 
will  write  their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 


The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercise.  Any  defi¬ 
nition  which  indicates  reasonable  success  in  guessing  the  word  mean¬ 
ings  should  be  accepted.  Correct  answers  are: 


1. 

beds 

8.  a  triangular  monument  of 

2. 

a  picture  of  a  country 

stone 

scene 

9.  crippled  or  incapable 

3. 

pair 

10.  pity 

4. 

annoying 

11.  wearying 

5. 

a  kind  of  poplar  tree 

12.  ate  rapidly 

6. 

beginning 

13.  loyalty  ' 

7. 

reliable 

14.  big  rock 

As  each  of  the  responses  is  read,  pupils  may  consult  the  dictionary 
to  confirm  or  correct  the  offering. 
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The  pupils  may  compose  incomplete  sentences  requiring  the  words 
of  the  exercise  for  completion.  Each  pupil  may  write  the  sentences 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  pass  the  paper  to  another  pupil  for  completion. 

Page  21 
Objectives 

The  first  half  of  this  page  gives  information  which  extends  the 
pupils’  knowledge  of  travel  in  pioneer  days  and  continues  their  train¬ 
ing  in  the  reading  of  informative  material.  The  second  half  of  the 
page  is  used  after  the  pupils  have  read  the  next  Reader  selection, 
^Dn  the  Overland  Stage.”  It  provides  various  incentives  for  reread¬ 
ing  and  studying  the  selection  and  for  relating  information  secured 
from  more  than  one  source. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  silently  the  article  ^‘Westward-Going 
Wagons.”  They  should  study  the  illustration  in  connection  with 
their  reading  and  make  the  list  directed  in  the  first  exercise  following 
the  article.  This  work  should  be  done  before  the  Reader  selection  is 
taken  up. 

After  the  Reader  selection  has  been  read,  the  pupils  should  do  the 
second  half  of  the  page.  While  working  on  these  exercises,  the  pupils 
should  have  their  Readers  at  hand  for  consultation.  They  may  read 
the  directions  silently  and  carry  them  out  independently.  With  slow 
pupils  some  oral  discussion  of  the  exercises  may  be  desirable  before 
the  pupils  attempt  the  written  work. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

To  cover  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  page,  which  is  to  be  done 
before  the  next  Reader  selection  is  read,  the  teacher  may  show  the 
pupils  the  illustration  on  page  21  and  read  them  the  article  “West¬ 
ward-Going  Wagons.”  She  may  then  put  on  the  blackboard  a  direc¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  in  the  Preparatory  Book  to  make  a  list  of  the 
important  things  learned  about  the  Conestoga  wagon.  The  pupils 
may  write  their  list  on  paper. 

After  the  pupils  have  read  “On  the  Overland  Stage”  (Reader  pages 
87-108)  the  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  second 
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group  of  oxorcisos  from  Propanitory  Book  page  21.  The  pupils  may 
read  the  blackboard  directions  silently  and  carry  them  out  inde¬ 
pendently,  consulting  their  Readers  while  they  are  working  on  the 
exercises. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  list  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Preparatory  Book  direction.  They  should  compare  and  discuss 
their  lists  and  check  them  with  ‘‘Westward-Going  Wagons. The 
following  would  be  a  satisfactory  list: 

1.  They  were  made  in  the  Conestoga  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  They  were  higher  at  both  ends  than  in  the  middle. 

3.  They  were  painted  blue  and  red. 

4.  They  had  white  canvas  covers  stretched  over  an  arched  frame. 

5.  At  first  they  were  pulled  by  horses,  but  later  oxen  were  used. 

6.  They  were  called  prairie  schooners  because  their  white  tops 
looked  like  sails. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  second 
group  of  exercises.  Acceptable  answers  are: 

1.  (a)  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

(b)  nine 

(c)  the  driver’s  seat 

(d)  the  driver  and  the  mail  carrier 

(e)  a  large  leather  flap  which  protected  the  luggage  and  mail 
from  the  weather 

(f)  heavy  leather  straps  which  took  the  place  of  springs 

2.  A  group  of  Indians  galloped  up  to  the  stage.  They  all  had 
bows  and  arrows  except  the  chief,  who  had  a  gun.  The  Indians 
shot  arrows  at  the  coach  and  the  people  in  the  coach  fired  back 
at  them  cautiously.  When  the  chief  finally  tried  to  fire  his  gun, 
the  mail  carrier  shot  the  gun  out  of  his  hands.  The  Indians 
scattered  and  ran  after  that,  but  they  had  wounded  one  of  the 
horses,  which  had  to  be  killed  by  the  driver. 

3.  “Buffalo  Bill”  Cody,  an  antelope,  prairie  dogs,  a  train  of  emi¬ 
grant  wagons,  Indians. 
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4.  The  Concord  coach  was  built  for  carrying  passengers,  while  the 
Conestoga  wagon  was  intended  primarily  for  freight.  The 
Concord  coach  was  painted  black  and  had  gilt  letters  on  the  side, 
while  the  Conestoga  wagon  was  painted  blue  and  red.  The 
Concord  coach  was  drawn  by  fast  horses,  while  the  Conestoga 
wagon  was  drawn  by  slower  horses  or  oxen. 

B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  87-108 

Pages  87-108 
Objectives 

This  selection  acquaints  the  pupils  with  a  colorful  phase  of  the 
United  States  mail  service  and  with  conditions  of  travel  in  stagecoach 
days.  The  exercises  which  follow  the  article  provide  review  of  new 
vocabulary  and  continue  the  study  of  synonyms.  Suggestions  are 
given  for  additional  reading. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  17-21  should  be  completed  before  ‘Dn 
the  Overland  Stage”  is  begun. 

Before  the  pupils  begin  to  read  the  story,  they  may  sum  up  in  a 
brief  discussion  important  facts  which  they  have  learned  about 
travel  in  the  days  before  the  railroad.  The  teacher  may  remind  the 
pupils  that  the  main  topic  of  the  unit  is  ‘‘Carrying  the  Mail”  and  she 
may  invite  them  to  guess  how  mail  was  carried  at  the  time  under 
consideration.  Some  of  the  statements  offered  or  questions  raised 
may  be  noted  for  further  discussion  after  the  story  has  been  read. 

Reading 

“On  the  Overland  Stage”  may  be  read  silently.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  the  Preparatory  Book  map  or  their  geographies 
to  trace  the  route  described  in  the  story  and  to  find  the  various  places 
mentioned  in  it.  They  should  be  told  that  Julesberg,  which  is  too 
small  to  appear  on  most  maps,  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  ‘Colorado  on  the  South  Platte  River.  It  was  on  the  Salt  Lake 
trail. 
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‘‘Matching  Words”  (pages  107-108)  may  be  done  directly  after 
the  story  has  been  read  or  postponed  until  the  pupils  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  story. 

Follow-up 

The  exercises  on  Preparatory  Book  page  21  provide  incentives  for 
study  and  rereading  of  “On  the  Overland  Stage.” 

The  pupils  may  discuss  the  story,  giving  attention  to  points  raised 
in  the  preliminary  discussion. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  “Matching  Words.” 
The  answers  are: 


1.  animal 

7.  dirty 

13.  stern 

2.  arranged 

8.  valley 

14.  hips 

3.  gun 

9.  injure 

15.  unfriendly 

4.  bed 

10.  costly 

16.  scene 

5.  larger 

11.  quarrel 

17.  generous 

6.  fight 

12.  swallowed 

18.  road 

The  pupils  may  locate  in  the  story  passages  in  which  each  of  the 
words  in  the  first  column  is  used.  They  may  substitute  the  synonym 
for  the  original  word  and  note  whether  the  sentence  loses  anything 
in  meaning. 

Material  should  be  made  available  in  which  the  pupils  can  find 
information  bearing  on  the  questions  in  “Things  to  Do,”  Section  1. 
Time  should  be  provided  for  discussion  of  these  questions  after  the 
pupils  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of  the  reference  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  lists  made  in  response  to  the  direction 
in  “Things  to  Do,”  Section  2.  Doubtful  items  in  these  lists  should  be 
verified  as  to  dates  through  the  use  of  an  encyclopedia. 

C.  PKEPARATORY  BOOK  PAGE  22 

Objectives 

This  page  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  recall  episodes  from 
the  selections  in  Unit  II.  It  also  provides  for  further  practice  in 
skimming. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  page  silently  and  carry  out  the  directions 
independently. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  from 
the  Preparatory  Book  page.  The  pupils  may  read  the  blackboard 
material  silently  and  write  their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  their  answers  aloud.  The  correct  answers  are : 

1.  The  Old  Postman  5.  Benjamin  Franklin 

2.  Sargon  6.  Gracchus 

3.  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  7.  Bob  Alder 

4.  Pheidippides 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  from  the  Reader  selections  passages 
which  verify  their  choice  of  answers. 

The  pupils’  attention  should  be  called  once  more  to  “My  Reading 
List”  on  Preparatory  Book  page  96  and  the  teacher  should  help  them 
to  make  entries  on  this  list. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  III  — 

^‘American  Indians  and  Their  Ponies’’ 

Topic 

The  third  unit  consists  of  pages  109-180  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead  and  pages 
23-33  in  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  Reader  selections  include  an 
article  and  two  stories  about  American  Indians,  and  the  Preparatory 
Book  gives  a  considerable  amount  of  information  about  Indians  in 
general  and  the  Plains  Indians  in  particular.  Thus  the  foundations 
are  laid  for  a  careful  study  of  Indian  life,  and  from  this  study  a  S5mi- 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  Indian  should  result.  The  selections 
influence  the  children  in  seeing  that  the  Indian  may  be  the  white 
man’s  friend  as  well  as  his  enemy,  and  thus  exhibit  a  side  of  Indian 
character  which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  most  commonly  presented. 

Objectives 

A  special  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  give  the  pupils  training  and 
practice  in  reading  informative  material,  especially  through  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  articles.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  thoughtful 
critical  reading,  and  the  pupil  is  trained  to  draw  independent  conclu¬ 
sions  from  material  read.  The  unit  opens  with  the  usual  test  of  rate 
and  comprehension,  and  the  accumulation  of  scores  for  these  tests 
enables  the  pupil  to  see  his  own  progress.  Exercises  in  summarizing 
foster  abihty  to  select  the  main  ideas  in  reading.  Skill  in  the  use  of 
reference  materials  is  promoted  by  activities  with  the  dictionary  and 
the  encyclopedia.  The  pupils  increase  their  word  mastery  through 
alphabetizing,  using  diacritical  marks,  studying  compound  words, 
and  practicing  correct  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation. 
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Activities 

A  study  of  Indian  life  is  the  chief  activity  which  should  result  from 
the  work  with  this  unit.  While  the  materials  of  the  unit  relate  chiefly 
to  the  Plains  Indians,  the  scope  of  the  study  may  be  widened  to  in¬ 
clude  other  groups  of  Indian  tribes,  especially  the  tribes  which  may 
have  made  their  homes  in  the  pupils’  own  locality.  Pictures  of  In¬ 
dians  may  be  collected,  models  of  Indian  dwellings  made,  stories  of 
Indian  life  and  folklore  read  or  told  to  the  class  by  individual  pupils, 
and  weaving,  pottery  making,  bead  work,  and  other  Indian  hand¬ 
crafts  practiced.  If  a  local  museum  has  an  Indian  collection,  the 
pupils  should  visit  it,  if  possible  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
curators.  Indian  music  may  be  investigated  and,  where  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  some  of  the  many  excellent  recordings  of  Indian  songs 
should  be  obtained  and  played  for  the  children.  Letters  may  be 
exchanged  with  pupils  in  government  Indian  schools. 

Individual  pupils  or  a  small  group  may  be  interested  in  centering 
their  efforts  upon  a  study  of  horses.  Using  the  articles  in  the  Reader 
and  the  Preparatory  Book  as  a  starting  point,  these  pupils  may  gather 
information  about  the  forebears  of  the  present-day  horse,  list  the 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  horse,  study  various  breeds  of  horses 
and  the  particular  qualities  and  uses  of  each  one,  gather  figures  upon 
the  number  of  horses  in  use  in  the  past  and  now,  and  follow  out  other 
lines  of  investigation  which  may  suggest  themselves  during  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  unit. 

The  work  with  the  unit  might  culminate  in  a  program  on  Indian 
life  to  be  staged  on  a  specified  day  at  about  the  time  the  pupils  finish 
this  unit.  The  group  as  a  whole  should  decide  early  what  the  general 
character  of  the  entertainment  shall  be,  where  it  is  to  be  held,  and 
what  persons  are  to  be  invited.  They  may  plan  to  incorporate  in 
their  festivity  a  play  including  Indian  and  animal  characters;  gym¬ 
nastics  done  by  children  in  costume  representing  Indians;  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  class  book  of  illustrated  stories  and  articles,  a  group  of  orig¬ 
inal  drawings  or  paintings  of  Indian  life,  a  collection  of  short  stories 
and  poems  about  the  animals  that  were  most  useful  to  Indians  in  the 
early  days,  and  collections  of  objects,  such  as  Indian  costumes,  im¬ 
plements,  etc. 
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The  general  plans  should  be  formed  by  the  group  working  together, 
and  each  pupil  should  participate  in  some  way  in  the  project.  While 
each  child  may  make  an  individual  contribution,  he  should  regard  his 
contribution  as  a  means  of  taking  part  in  a  co-operative  enterprise. 
Various  subdivisions  of  the  group  may  be  made  in  the  interest  of  more 
effective  work. 


Books  for  Children’s  Reading  with  Unit  III 

The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  diffi- 
cult}"  —  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are 
marked  (b);  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c). 

In  addition  to  books  on  the  specified  topic,  this  list  includes  also 
some  books  on  pioneering  and  cowboy  life. 


Author 

Altsheler,  Joseph. 
Altsheler,  Joseph. 

Armer,  Laura 
Adams. 

Bass,  Florence. 

Baynes,  Ernest 
Harold. 

Berry,  Erick. 

Bowman,  James  C. 


Brink,  Carol  Ryrie. 

Brock,  Emma. 

Brown,  Paul. 

Buff,  Mary  and 
Conrad. 

Carr,  Mary  Jane. 


Title 

The  Horsemen  of  the  Plains  (b-c). 
The  Young  Trailers  (b-c). 


Publisher 

Macmillan. 

Appleton- 

Century. 


Waterless  Mountain  (a-b).  Fine  book  about 
a  Navaho  boy.  Longmans. 

Stories  of  Early  Times  in  the  Great  West  for 

Young  Readers  (b).  Bobbs. 


War  Whoop  and  Tomahawk:  The  Story  of 
Two  Buffalo  Calves  (b-c). 

Homespun  (b).  A  story  of  pioneer  life  in 
New  York  State. 

Pecos  Bill:  The  Greatest  Cowboy  of  All  Time 
(b-c). 

Caddie  Woodlawn  (b).  A  fine  story  of  pio¬ 
neer  days  in  Wisconsin. 

Drusilla  (a-b).  Going  west  in  a  covered 
wagon. 

Crazy  Quilt:  The  Story  of  a  Piebald  Pony 
(a).  About  a  circus  pony. 


Macmillan. 

Lothrop. 

Albert 

Whitman. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Scribner. 


Dancing  Cloud,  the  Navajo  Boy  (&)f  Viking. 

Children  of  the  Covered  Wagon  {a-h).  On 
the  Oregon  Trail  in  1844. 


Crowell. 
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Author 

Coatsworth, 

Elizabeth. 

Coatsworth, 

Elizabeth. 

Coatsworth, 

Elizabeth. 

Coatsworth, 

Elizabeth. 

Darby,  Ada  C. 

Deming,  Therese  O. 

Deming,  Therese  O. 

Deming,  Therese  O. 

Deming,  Therese  O. 

Deming,  Therese  O. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Grinnell,  George  B. 

Hager,  Alice  R. 

Harrington,  Isis  L. 

Hayes,  Marjorie. 

Hooker, 

Forrestine  C. 

Hubbard,  Margaret 
Ann. 


Inman,  Henry. 

James,  Will. 
James,  Will. 
Keelor, 

Katharine  L. 
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Title 

Publisher 

Away  Goes  Sally  (b).  About  pioneers  on 

the  way  to  Maine. 

Macmillan. 

Five  Bushel  Farm  (b).  A  sequel  to  Away 

Goes  Sally. 

Macmillan. 

Dancing  Tom  (a).  A  pioneer  trip  on  a  flat- 

boat. 

Macmillan. 

The  Golden  Horsehoe  (b).  About  a  girl  who 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  princess. 
Peace-Pipes  at  Portage:  A  Story  of  Old  St. 

Macmillan. 

Louis  (b-c). 

Stokes. 

Indian  Child  Life  (a). 

Stokes. 

Indians  of  the  Wigwams  (a). 

Albert 

Whitman. 

Indians  in  Winder  Camp  (a).  Laidlaw. 

Many  Snows  Ago  (a).  Stokes. 

Red  People  of  the  Wooded  Country  (a).  Whitman. 

Hitty:  Her  First  Hundred  Years  (b).  An 

old  doll  tells  the  story  of  her  life.  Macmillan. 

Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman  (b-c).  Stokes. 

Big  Loop  and  Little:  The  Cowboy’s  Story 

(b).  Has  many  photographs.  Macmillan. 

Nah-le  Kah-de  (b).  Daily  life  of  a  twelve- 

year  old  Navaho  boy.  Dutton. 

Wampum  and  Sixpence  (b).  About  Indians 

of  the  colonial  period.  Little. 


Star:  The  Story  of  an  Indian  Pony  (b). 


Doubleday. 


Little  Whirlwind  (b-c).  Pioneers  on  the 
Canadian  border  who  wintered  in  a  Chip¬ 
pewa  Indian  village.  Very  fine  story. 

The  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide  (b).  Early  days  in 
Kansas. 

Smoky,  the  Cowhorse  (c). 

The  Young  Cowboy  (b-c). 


Macmillan. 

Grosset. 

Scribner. 

Scribner. 


Little  Fox  (b).  An  Algonquin  Indian  boy  of 
long  ago. 


Macmillan. 
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Autuou 

Title 

Publisher 

La  Rue,  Mabel 
Guinnip, 

Hoot-Owl  (a). 

Macmillan. 

La  Rue,  Mabel 
Guinnip. 

Little  Indians  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Meadowcroft, 

Enid. 

Meigs,  Cornelia. 

Nida,  Stella  H. 

Easy  stories  of  Indian  children,  with  an 
authentic  background. 

By  Wagon  and  Flathoat  (b).  Frontier  and 
pioneering. 

The  Willow  Whistle  (b-c).  Pioneers  and 
Indians. 

Letters  of  Polly,  the  Pioneer  (a-b). 

Crowell. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Scacheri,  Mario  and 
Mabel. 

Indians  Today  (b). 

Harcourt. 

Scacheri,  Mario  and 
IMabel. 

Winnebago  Boy  (a-b). 

Harcourt. 

Sperry,  Armstrong, 

Little  Eagle:  A  Navajo  Boy  (a-b). 

Winston. 

Tousey,  Sanford. 

Cowboy  Tommy  (a-b). 

Doubleday. 

Tousey,  Sanford. 

Cowboy  Tommy’s  Roundup  (a-b). 

Doubleday. 

Tousey,  Sanford, 

Cowboys  of  America  (b). 

Rand. 

White,  Stewart  E. 

The  Magic  Forest  (b).  About  a  white  boy 
who  was  lost  and  lived  for  a  time  with 
Indians. 

Macmillan. 

Poems  for  Use  with  Unit  III 


The  numbers  following  each  title  indicate  the  books  in  which  the 
poems  may  be  found.  For  the  related  list  of  anthologies  and  col¬ 
lected  poems,  see  pages  284-285. 


Anonymous. 

Austin,  Mary. 

Ben4t,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Ben4t,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Ben6t,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Curtis,  Natalie,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Natalie,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Natalie,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Natalie,  Jr. 


An  Indian  Lullaby  27 
Thanksgiving  1 

Pocahontas  2 

Indian  2 

Crazy  Horse  2 

Corn-Grinding  Song  (Laguna  Indians)  21 
Corn-Grinding  Song  (Zuni  Indians)  21 
Lullaby  (Hopi  Indians)  21 
Wind  Song  (Pima  Indians)  21 
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Garland,  Hamlin, 
Guiterman,  Arthur. 
Lindsay,  Vachel. 
Lomax,  John  A.  (Ed.) 
Lomax,  John  A.  (Ed.) 
Longfellow,  Henry  W. 
Myall,  Charles. 
Sigourney,  Lydia  H. 
Whitman,  Walt. 
Wynne,  Annette. 


In  the  Days  When  the  Cattle  Ran  29 
Indian  Pipe  and  Moccasin  Flower  21 
The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes  29 
A  Home  on  the  Range  29,  31 
The  Cowboy’s  Life  29,  31 
Hiawatha’s  Sailing  11 
Indian  Lullaby  27,  29 
Indian  Names  29 
The  Indian  Woman  26 
Indian  Children  21,  22,  29 


Selected  Songs  for  Unit  III 


The  following  is  a  list  of  suitable  songs  selected  by  Miss  Marian 
Flagg,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Following  the  title  of  the  song  is  the  page  on  which  it 
appears  in  one  of  the  five  books  listed  on  page  91.  The  letters 
following  the  page  number  identify  the  particular  book.  These 
identifying  letters  are  repeated  on  page  91. 

Hiawatha’s  Wooing  page  1  N.A.S.B. 

Hi-Yo  Mitzi  page  44  U.F.S. 

Omaha  Love  Song  page  55  A.S.C. 

Mooki-Mooki  (Hopi  Lullaby)  page  53  A.S.C. 


UNIT  III— PART  1 


A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  23-28 


(Preparation  FOR  Pages  109-148  in  ‘‘Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  23-24 
Objectives 

These  pages  constitute  tests  of  speed  and  comprehension.  By 
means  of  systematic  tests  of  this  kind  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  judge 
the  improvement  of  each  pupil  and  the  success  of  her  instruction, 
and  the  pupil  is  influenced  to  observe  his  own  progress  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  seek  to  remedy  his  own  errors  and  weaknesses.  “Some¬ 
thing  to  Do”  on  page  24  gives  training  in  forming  independent  con¬ 
clusions  based  upon  material  read.  ' 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

“Dawn  Horse”  is  to  bo  road  as  a  speed  test  and  the  questions  in 
“Which  Is  Ivigiht?”  are  to  be  answenal  as  a  test  of  comprehension. 
The  procedure  with  these  tests  should  be  the  same  as  that  directed 
for  earlier  tests  of  the  same  kind.  (See  Manual  page  92.) 

The  teacher  may  direct  the  pupils  to  begin  work  on  “Something 
to  Do”  as  soon  as  the  preceding  exercise  has  been  completed.  They 
may  read  the  directions  silently  and  carry  them  out  independently. 
They  should  understand  that  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  the  article  “Dawn  Horse”  but  are  to  be  worked  out 
through  independent  thinking. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Preparatory  Book  tests  the  teacher  may 
select  a  suitable  selection  from  some  book  available  to  all  pupils  and 
prepare  ten  questions  based  on  this  selection.  These  tests  may  be 
administered  in  the  manner  directed  on  Manual  page  93. 

After  completing  the  work  with  the  tests,  the  pupils  may  take 
turns  reading  aloud  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book 
the  article,  “Dawn  Horse.”  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  black¬ 
board  —  or,  if  she  prefers,  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  —  the  exercise 
“T^Tiich  Is  Right?”  The  pupils  may  use  this  material  as  a  test  of 
recall  and  write  their  answers  on  paper. 

“Something  to  Do”  may  be  reproduced  on  the  blackboard.  The 
pupils  may  read  it  silently  and  write  their  answers  on  paper. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  check  their  answers  to  “Which  Is 
Right?”  The  correct  answers  are: 


1.  cat 

2.  horse 

3.  dawn  horse 

4.  Southwest 

5.  five  toes 


6.  Europe  and  Asia 

7.  run  faster 

8.  four  toes 

9.  much  larger 

10.  America 


Each  pupil  should  compute  his  score  on  this  test  and  enter  it  to¬ 
gether  with  his  time  score  on  the  blank  on  Preparatory  Book  page  91. 
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The  pupils  may  also  make  their  entries  on  the  reading  curve  (Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  page  94)  at  this  time,  or,  if  the  teacher  prefers,  this 
work  may  be  postponed  until  a  later  period. 

The  pupils  should  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  ‘^Some¬ 
thing  to  Do.^^  The  discussion  should  make  it  clear  that  answers 
may  rightly  vary  and  that  in  most  cases  any  logical  answer  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  state  his  reasons  for 
a  particular  choice  of  answers.  Whenever  suitable,  reference  should 
be  made  during  the  discussion  to  the  article  on  Preparatory  Book 
page  23,  and  the  article  may  be  reread  in  part  or  in  whole  during 
the  discussion.  The  following  are  acceptable  responses  to  “Some¬ 
thing  to  Do’’: 

1.  Because  it  lived  in  very  early  times  —  the  dawn  of  history. 

2.  At  some  time  the  horse  found  it  could  run  faster  by  putting 
only  one  toe  to  the  ground.  Gradually  this  middle  toe  grew 
larger,  the  nail  became  harder,  and  the  other  toes  almost  dis¬ 
appeared. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  arising  out  of  these  pages,  the  pupils 
may  be  interested  in  looking  up  the  early  history  of  other  common 
animals  and  in  finding  out  more  about  primitive  times  in  general. 

As  suggested  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  some  of  the  pupils 
may  undertake  a  study  of  horses. 

Page  25 
Objectives 

This  page  reviews  the  long  and  short  vowels  and  the  diacritical 
marks  used  to  indicate  vowel  sounds. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  exercise  silently  and  carry  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  independently. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  five  groups  of 
numbered  sentences  from  the  Preparatory  Book  page.  She  may 
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read  aloud  the  explanation  given  by  the  Preparatory  Book  text.  The 
pupils  may  then  read  silently  each  group  of  sentences,  copy  the  un¬ 
derlined  words  on  paper,  and  mark  the  vowel  sounds. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  compare  their  work  with  the  following  blackboard 
key: 


1.  wavering 

1.  unshbd 

1.  tumbleweeds 

2.  captor 

2.  loped 

2.  amuse 

3.  papoose 

3.  cropped 

3.  substitute 

1.  rebuild 

1.  lined 

2.  felt 

2.  glint 

3.  spend 

3.  defiance 

After  checking  their  work,  the  pupils  may  read  the  sentences  aloud 
for  practice  in  pronunciation.  Some  pupils  may  be  interested  in 
building  up  lists  of  words  containing  the  various  vowel  sounds  studied. 

Page  26 
Objectives 

This  article  gives  background  information  which  will  make  the 
reading  of  the  coming  Reader  selections  more  interesting.  It  pro¬ 
vides  practice  in  reading  informative  material  and  suggests  topics 
for  independent  investigation.  The  exercises  require  careful  logical 
thinking  and  the  use  of  reference  materials. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  first  read  the  page  silently.  The  article  may  then 
be  read  aloud  and  discussed.  After  the  discussion  of  the  article  the 
pupils  may  talk  over  the  questions  raised  in  ‘Try  to  Find  Out.’’ 
During  the  discussion  they  may  be  encouraged  to  offer  any  pertinent 
information  which  they  possess  and  to  make  reasonable  guesses.  The 
teacher  should  tell  them  that  to  be  sure  of  answering  the  questions 
correctly  they  will  have  to  consult  other  books.  She  may  mention 
likely  sources  of  information  and  ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  others. 
It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  complete  the  research  work  in  a 
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single  period.  The  teacher  may  set  a  reasonable  time  limit  —  a  week, 
for  instance.  During  this  interval  she  should  inquire  from  time  to 
time  about  the  pupils’  progress  in  finding  the  desired  information. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  ‘‘The  Indian  Mystery” 
from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  Discussion  of  the 
article  should  follow  the  reading.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on 
the  blackboard  the  exercise  “Try  to  Find  Out.”  The  pupils  may 
copy  this  exercise  in  order  to  have  the  questions  for  reference  during 
the  period  of  investigation.  The  procedure  with  this  exercise  should 
be  the  same  as  that  directed  above  for  classes  equipped  with  Pre¬ 
paratory  Books. 

Follow-up 

After  the  pupils  have  had  sufficient  time  to  formulate  their  answers, 
a  period  may  be  devoted  to  the  oral  reading  and  consideration  of 
their  answers.  Answers  will  vary  according  to  the  reference  mate¬ 
rials  available  and  the  pupil’s  success  in  using  these.  While  exact 
answers  cannot  be  given  here  the  following  indicates  the  substance 
of  what  may  be  expected: 

1.  Ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  as  captives  to  Assyria  and 
never  returned. 

2.  Columbus  was  seeking  a  new  route  to  India.  When  he  reached 
land,  he  thought  he  had  arrived  at  islands  off  the  coast  of  India 
and  therefore  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  Indians. 

3.  As  languages  are  used,  new  words  are  introduced  and  old  words 
drop  out,  but  such  changes  become  permanent  only  after  the 
passage  of  many  years,  so  that  it  would  take  many  centuries 
for  a  complete  change  in  a  language  to  come  about. . 

Spoken  languages. 

In  their  search  for  answers  to  the  Preparatory  Book  questions  the 
pupils  will  undoubtedly  come  across  other  information  which  is  of 
pertinent  interest.  They  should  be  permitted  to  share  such  informa- 
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tion  with  the  rest  of  the  class  and  to  bring  books,  pictures,  and  other 
materials  encountered  during  their  investigations. 

Page  27 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  further  background  information  about  Indians. 
The  text  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  is  required  to  pause  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  thoughtful  consideration  of  what  he  has  read. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

IMost  pupils  should  read  the  page  silently  and  formulate  answers 
to  the  questions  independently.  Slower  students,  after  a  preliminary 
silent  reading,  may  read  the  page  orally  under  the  teacher’s  guidance 
and  discuss  answers  to  the  questions.  In  both  situations  the  pupils 
should  be  urged  to  think  out  their  answers  carefully  before  doing 
any  writing. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  page  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  or  by  pupils  taking 
turns  reading  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  The 
person  reading  should  pause  after  each  question  to  allow  time  for 
discussion  or  for  writing  the  answers.  (See  also  suggestions  given 
above  for  classes  equipped  with  Preparatory  Books.) 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Individual  answers  will  vary,  and  any  logical  answer  should 
be  accepted  as  correct.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
reasons  for  their  answers.  The  following  are  an  approximation  of 
acceptable  answers: 

1.  Wandering  tribes  used  tepees  because  tepees  can  be  set  up  and 
taken  down  very  rapidly,  whereas  lodges  cannot  be  moved  and 
require  considerable  time  for  construction. 

2.  The  village  Indians  were  the  ones  who  raised  crops.  They  re¬ 
mained  in  one  place  long  enough  to  do  their  planting  and  har¬ 
vesting. 
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3.  Possible  uses  for  different  parts  of  the  buffalo  are: 

hide  —  clothing,  tepees 

horns  —  utensils,  gun  powder  containers 

sinews  —  sewing,  lacing 

bones  —  instruments  or  tools  of  various  types 

meat  —  food 

hoofs  —  instruments  and  ornaments 

4.  Horses  enabled  the  Plains  Indians  to  travel  faster  and  farther 
and  made  warfare  easier. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  suggest  other  questions  about 
Indians  for  investigation.  The  questions  suggested  may  be  listed 
on  a  section  of  the  blackboard  where  they  can  remain  undisturbed, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  period  should  be  devoted  to  reports  on  these 
questions. 

Page  28 
Objectives 

This  page  consists  of  two  sections  —  one  to  be  used  before  the 
next  selection  in  the  Reader  is  taken  up  and  one  to  be  used  after 
the  Reader  selection  is  completed.  The  exercise  “All  Indians  Are 
Not  Alike’ ^  provides  background  information  about  the  Indians  who 
figure  in  the  Reader  selections  and  gives  further  training  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  informative  material.  It  also  suggests  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  during  the  reading  of  “Gray  Eagle’s  Horse.” 

The  second  exercise,  “Can  You  Tell?”  consists  of  questions  to  be 
answered  after  the  selection  is  read.  These  questions  provide  in¬ 
centives  for  critical  evaluation  of  the  story,  for  skimming  through 
the  story  to  locate  specific  facts,  and  for  the  exercise  of  literary 
appreciation. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  silently  the  article  “All  Indians  Are  Not 
Alike.”  They  should  then  turn  to  the  Reader  as  directed. 

After  completing  “Gray  Eagle’s  Horse,”  the  pupils  may  read  si¬ 
lently  and  answer  the  questions  of  the  second  exercise.  They  should 
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note  that  sonic  of  the  questions  call  for  personal  opinions  rather  than 
facts  from  the  story,  but  they  should  also  be  aware  that  these  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  must  be  based  upon  careful  consideration  of  material 
read. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

“All  Indians  Are  Not  Alike”  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher 
or  by  pupils  taking  turns  reading  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the 
Preparatory  Book. 

“Can  You  Tell?”  may  be  reproduced  on  the  blackboard  after  “Gray 
Eagle’s  Horse”  has  been  read.  The  pupils  may  read  the  blackboard 
directions  silently  and  write  their  answers  on  paper.  (Note  sugges¬ 
tions  given  above  for  classes  equipped  with  Preparatory  Books.) 

Follow-up 

After  the  reading  of  “Gray  Eagle’s  Horse,”  time  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  pupils  to  discuss  and  report  on  the  direction  to  find 
ways  in  which  Plains  Indians  were  like  other  Indian  groups. 

Answers  to  “Can  You  Tell?”  should  be  read  aloud  and  discussed, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  their  an¬ 
swers.  The  following  are  acceptable  answers: 

1.  The  answers  wiU  vary. 

2.  John  Seabold,  Mary  Anne’s  father,  who  kept  a  trading  station. 
Jane  Seabold,  Mary  Anne’s  mother. 

Mary  Anne,  the  little  girl  who  was  rescued  by  Eric. 

Gray  Eagle,  one  of  Mr.  Seabold’s  Sioux  friends. 

Swift  Pigeon,  Gray  Eagle’s  mother. 

Thorveg,  a  neighbor  of  the  Seabolds. 

Eric,  Thorveg’s  son. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  Sioux,  Arickaree. 

5.  Answers  will  vary,  but  the  following  are  suggestive: 

“skirted  the  poplar  grove” 

“a  bellowing  whirlwind  of  stupid  rage” 

“the  whispering  of  the  lightly  hung  leaves” 

“Two  dark  forms  came  blundering  out  of  the  night” 
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B.  let’s  go  ahead/’  pages  109-148 

Pages  109-118 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  interesting  information  about  horses  in  general 
and  about  Indian  ponies  in  particular.  The  exercises  which  follow 
the  article  give  further  training  in  summarizing  and  in  recognizing 
rhyming  words.  They  also  suggest  a  related  topic  for  investigation. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  23-27  should  be  completed,  and  the  first 
exercise  on  Preparatory  Book  page  28  should  be  read  before  this 
selection  is  taken  up. 

The  teacher  may  call  attention  to  the  title  of  the  unit,  ^‘American 
Indians  and  Their  Ponies”  and  invite  discussion  of  it. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  article  silently  and  proceed  at  once  to 
the  exercises  on  pages  117-118,  which  they  may  do  independently. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  discuss  “Indian  Ponies”  and  mention  information 
in  the  story  which  was  previously  unknown  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  they  may  refer  to  and  possibly  reread  the  Preparatory 
Book  article  “Dawn  Horse.” 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercises.  An¬ 
swers  to  “Sentences  to  Finish”  may  vary  in  expression,  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  automobiles 

2.  places  and  situations 

3.  America 

4.  Spanish  explorers 

5.  the  Indians 

6.  small  and' wiry 

7.  piebald  or  calico 
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8.  they  could  travel  all  day  and  live  on  food  they 
got  by  grazing  at  night. 

9.  Southwest 

10.  is  not  willing  to  be  broken. 

The  rhyming  words  required  by  ‘‘Things  to  Do,”  Section  1  are: 

1.  fail,  mail,  sail,  jail. 

2.  found,  ground,  round,  sound. 

3.  gold,  told,  sold,  hold. 

4.  horse,  force,  coarse,  source. 

5.  knees,  please,  tease,  sneeze. 

6.  load,  road,  snowed,  crowed. 

7.  plain,  rain,  gain,  grain. 

8.  reading,  needing,  feeding,  leading. 

9.  tough,  rough,  gruff,  bluff. 

10.  training,  raining,  gaining,  paining. 

11.  west,  guessed,  best,  dressed. 

12.  wild,  child,  smiled,  mild. 


Pages  119-148 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  opportunity  for  the  reading  of  an  interesting 
narrative  with  a  historical  background,  and  it  extends  the  pupils’ 
knowledge  of  Indian  habits  and  customs.  It  brings  out  also  the  fact 
that  certain  Indians  were  friendly  to  the  white  man.  The  exercises 
which  follow  the  story  provide  a  test  of  comprehension,  incentives 
for  using  reference  material  to  secure  further  information  about  In¬ 
dians,  further  study  of  vocabulary,  and  additional  training  in  the  use 
of  the  dictionary. 

Preparation 

The  teacher  may  ask  the  pupils  whether  they  know  of  any  instances 
in  which  Indians  have  been  the  white  man’s  friends  rather  than  his 
enemies.  She  may  recall  the  discussion  of  relations  between  Indians 
and  white  men  which  were  suggested  on  Reader  page  108. 
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Reading 

With  most  classes  “Gray  Eaglets  Horse’^  may  be  read  with  inter¬ 
ruption  or  division  into  parts.  Pupils  in  slow  groups  may  stop  at 
the  ends  of  the  parts  into  which  the  story  is  divided  to  discuss  the 
development  of  the  theme  and  try  to  predict  what  will  come  next. 
This  procedure  will  keep  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  clear  and  will 
give  opportunity  for  explanation  of  the  points  which  the  pupils  do  not 
understand. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  finished  reading  the  story,  they  may  do 
the  exercise  “Find  the  Right  Ending’'  pages  146-148  and  “Things  to 
Do,”  Section  2,  page  148.  “Things  to  Do,”  Section  1  will  probably 
need  to  be  deferred  to  another  period,  and  work  with  it  may  well 
continue  over  several  days. 

Follow-up 

Oral  discussion  may  immediately  follow  the  reading  of  the  story  so 
that  any  points  which  have  not  been  understood  may  be  cleared  up  at 
once  and  so  that  the  pupils  may  share  enjoyment  and  exchange  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  story. 

The  answers  to  “Find  the  Right  Ending”  may  be  read  aloud  and 
checked  by  reference  to  appropriate  passages  in  the  story.  The 
correct  answers  are: 

1.  Gray  Eagle  had  invited  her. 

2.  steal  their  horses. 

3.  they  did  not  want  the  Arickarees  to  hear  them. 

4.  he  had  a  rope  with  a  noose. 

5.  she  blew  a  whistle. 

6.  playing  a  trick  on  him. 

7.  the  Arickaree  boy’s  horse. 

8.  he  was  lame. 

The  alphabetic  arrangement  of  the  words  in  “Things  to  Do,” 
Section  2,  is:  cinch,  dun,  loped,  quirt,  ravine,  shaft,  skirting,  squaw, 
thicket,  unshod,  wavering,  withers.  The  pupils  may  look  back  in  the 
story  to  see  how  each  of  these  words  was  used,  and  they  may  compose 
original  sentences  containing  them. 
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The  pupils  should  report  their  findings  on  the  point  suggested  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  28  —  how  Plains  Indians  were  like  other 
Indian  groups. 

The  pupils  should  follow  the  directions  for  the  second  exercise  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  28. 

Opportunity  should  be  given  for  further  reading  about  Indians,  and 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  books  suggested  on  pages  146  and  148 
should  be  made  available. 


UNIT  III— PART  2 

A.  PREPARATOKY  BOOK  PAGES  29-32 

(Preparation  for  Pages  149-180  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  29-30 
Objectives 

These  pages  are  designed  to  increase  the  pupils’  command  of  vo¬ 
cabulary.  On  page  29  the  emphasis  is  upon  accurate  pronunciation 
of  words  frequently  mispronounced.  Page  30  requires  the  pupils  to 
form  words  from  familiar  small  words.  The  outcome  of  these  two 
pages  is  greater  skill  in  perceiving  words  accurately. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  page  29  silently  and  mark  the  words  as  di¬ 
rected.  The  pupils  should  then  prepare  —  in  writing,  if  the  teachei 
so  directs  —  sentences  containing  each  of  the  words  on  the  page. 

The  pupils  may  read  page  30  silently  and  carry  out  the  directions 
independently. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  word  list  from 
page  29.  She  may  read  to  the  pupils  or  give  them  verbally  the  in¬ 
structions  at  the  top  of  the  Preparatory  Book  page.  The  pupils  may 
copy  the  words  on  paper  and  mark  them  as  directed. 

The  teacher  may  adapt  the  directions  on  Preparatory  Book  page  30. 
She  may  put  these  adapted  directions  together  with  the  exercises  on 
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the  blackboard.  The  pupils  may  read  the  blackboard  material  and 
write  the  words  and  their  accents. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  writing  on  the  blackboard  the  marked 
words  on  Preparatory  Book  page  29.  The  other  pupils  may  compare 
their  work  with  that  on  the  blackboard.  The  correct  marking  is  as 
follows: 


a  cross' 
ad  dress' 
arc'  tic 
ath'  lete 
bor'row 
chim'  ney 
choc'  o  late 
con  tra  diet' 
de  hv'  er  y 
di'  a  mond 
dif'  fer  ent 
du'  ty 
ed'  u  cate 
en'  gine 
fac'  to  ry 
fam'  i  ly 
fav'  or  ite 
Feb' ru  a  ry 
fel'  low 
fig'  ure 
fi  nance' 
fol'  low 
gen'  er  al 
ge  og'  ra  phy 
gi'  ants 
gon'  do  la 
gov'  ern  ment 
gov'  er  nor 


hoi'  low 
hun'  dred 
in  quir'  y 
in  tro  duce' 

I'  o  wa 
i'  VO  ry 
jew'  els 
h'  brar  y 
h'  on 

mem'  o  ry 
mis'  chie  vous 
na'  ture 
part'  ner 
pic'  ture 
po'  em 
po'  et  ry 
pos'  i  tive  ly 
po  ta'  to 
prob'  a  bly 
pro  pose' 
rec'  og  nize 
reg'  u  lar 
sev'  er  al 
sur  prise' 
the'  a  ter 
u'  su  al  ly 
um  brel'  la 
veg'  e  ta  ble 
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The  checking  of  the  written  work  should  be  followed  by  the  giving 
of  sentences  as  directed  on  the  Preparatory  Book  page. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  completed  sentences  from  page  30. 
The  correct  answers  are: 


1. 

2. 

chairman 

quicksand 

lookout 

bareback 

playmate 

homesick 

understand 

piebald 

3. 

4. 

noonday 

footprints 

rawhide 

campfire 

tumbleweeds 

sheepskins 

sandstorms 

headlong 

Pages  31-32 
Objectives 

These  pages  provide  further  information  which  is  of  interest  and 
value  in  connection  with  the  next  Reader  selection,  “Younger 
Brother  Travels  West.^’  They  give  further  training  in  reading  to 
secure  information  and  to  notice  precise  details  and  in  carrying  out 
independent  activities  related  to  a  specific  topic. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  silently  the  article  “The  Navajo  Indians’^  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  31.  They  may  then  attempt  to  answer 
without  looking  back  at  the  article  questions  1-7  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  32.  They  may  also  read  Section  8  of  “Can  You  Tell?” 
and  carry  out  the  suggestions  given  there. 

The  pupils  may  read  silently  the  article  “The  First  Indian  Movies” 
on  Preparatory  Book  page  32.  While  reading  the  next  Reader  story, 
“Younger  Brother  Travels  West,”  they  should  keep  in  mind  the 
suggestions  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  show  the  pupils  the  illustration  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  31.  The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  ‘‘The 
Navajo  Indians”  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 
The  exercise  “Can  You  Tell?”  (Preparatory  Book  page  32)  may 
be  reproduced  on  the  blackboard. 

The  pupils  may  read  this  blackboard  material  silently  and  write 
their  answers  on  paper. 

“The  First  Indian  Movies”  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  or 
some  of  the  pupils.  The  class  may  discuss  the  content  of  this  article 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  suggestion  given  at  the  end  of 
Preparatory  Book  page  32. 

Follow-up 

Answers  to  questions  in  “Can  You  Tell?”  are: 

1.  The  Southwestern  group. 

2.  Wandering. 

3.  They  hunted  rabbits  and  other  small  game  and  picked  wild 
fruits  and  berries. 

4.  Sheep. 

5.  They  lived  in  any  shelter  they  could  find. 

6.  Type  1.  It  was  cone-shaped,  built  of  logs  covered  with  brush 
and  earth,  and  it  had  a  door  to  the  east  with  a  window  above  it 
for  a  smoke  hole. 

Type  2.  It  was  a  six-sided  house,  thickly  plastered  with  mud, 
with  a  smoke  hole  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

7.  They  make  silver  jewelry  set  with  turquoise. 

Opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  display  of  Indian  designs  which 
the  pupils  find  in  response  to  Exercise  8.  An  attractive  bulletin 
board  display  might  be  made  of  these  designs.  Careful  labeling  wiU 
add  to  their  interest. 

After  the  pupils  have  finished  “Younger  Brother  Travels  West,” 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  discussion  and  reports  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  movie  suggested  at  the  end  of  page  32  in  the  Preparatory 
Book. 
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B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  149-180 

Pages  149-178 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  opportunity  for  the  reading  of  an  interesting 
story  of  modern  Indian  life. 

The  pupils  should  be  helped  to  observe  the  interesting  combination 
of  new  and  old  found  in  this  story.  The  exercises  which  follow  the 
story  provide  a  check  on  comprehension,  incentives  for  rereading  and 
slvimming,  practice  in  outlining,  and  further  training  in  the  use  of  the 
encyclopedia. 

The  illustration  on  page  178  of  LeVs  Go  Ahead  will  give  the  pupils 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  general  physical  appearance  of  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  and  will  show  them  clearly  how  to  choose  the  volume  they 
wish  to  use. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  29-32  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  begun. 

The  teacher  may  tell  the  pupils  that  they  are  about  to  read  a  story 
of  a  Navajo  Indian  of  the  present  time.  She  may  invite  them  to  look 
for  evidences  of  changed  ways  of  living  among  the  Navajos  and  to 
keep  in  mind  the  Preparatory  Book  suggestion  to  make  a  movie  of 
this  story. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  story  silently.  With  most  pupils  this 
story  may  be  read  through  continuously,  but  pupils  in  slow  groups 
may  stop  at  the  ends  of  the  parts  into  which  the  story  is  divided,  clear 
up  any  difficulties  which  may  have  arisen,  discuss  the  development  of 
the  plot,  and  try  to  predict  what  may  come  next. 

This  procedure  will  keep  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  clear  and 
will  give  opportunity  for  explanation  of  any  points  which  the  pupils 
do  not  understand. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  has  been  completed,  the  pupils  may  do  the 
exercises  on  pages  176-178. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  completed  outline  on  pages  176- 
178.  The  words  used  in  completing  the  outline  may  vary,  but  the 
substance  should  be  as  follows : 

I. 

A.  go  on  a  westward  journey. 

B.  his  pony. 

C.  a  sandstorm  was  coming. 

D.  shelter. 

II. 

A.  of  sand. 

B.  go  against  the  storm. 

C.  a  cry. 

D.  at  Younger  Brother’s  feet. 

III. 

A.  the  night. 

B.  the  roadster. 

C.  on  his  way. 

D.  stuck  in  the  sand. 

E.  stayed  with  the  white  boy. 

IV. 

A.  talk  to  them. 

B.  car  out  of  the  sand. 

C.  stole  Younger  Brother’s  pony. 

V. 

A.  finally  caught  up  with  them. 

B.  his  pony 

C.  Younger  Brother. 

D.  an  old  grave. 

E.  saw  the  bones. 

F.  the  white  boy. 

The  pupils  may  discuss  the  story  in  relation  to  the  points  suggested 
above  in  “Preparation.”  They  may  also  give  their  opinions  as  to 
Younger  Brother’s  reasons  for  undertaking  the  westward  journey, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  story.  The  pupils  should  be 
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encouraged  to  read  to  the  class  portions  of  other  interesting  books 
about  Indians. 

Plans  should  be  developed  for  an  activity  to  climax  the  work  of  this 
unit.  For  this  purpose  making  and  showing  one  of  the  movies  sug¬ 
gested  on  Preparatory  lL)ok  page  32  would  be  appropriate,  either  by 
itself  or  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  program  outlined  in  the  introduction 
to  this  chapter. 

Pages  179-180 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  an  Indian  chant  and  may  arouse  interest  in  reading  other  Indian 
poems  and  investigating  Indian  music. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  poem  silently.  They  may  observe  that  it 
names  a  number  of  things  which  are  of  great  importance  to  Indians. 
They  may  also  compare  it  with  Younger  Brother's  song  on  Reader 
page  149. 

Follow-up 

This  poem  is  an  excellent  one  for  choral  speaking.  Pupils  who  have 
used  the  earlier  readers  of  The  New  Work-Play  Books  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  choral  speaking  and  should  be  able  to  make  their  own 
plans  for  giving  this  poem.  In  the  case  of  children  who  have  not 
had  this  experience,  the  teacher  may  need  to  take  a  rather  active 
part  in  the  planning. 

On  the  basis  of  the  poem  the  pupils  may  decide  whether  the  Paiute 
Indians  were  village  dwellers  or  nomads. 

C.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGE  33 

Page  33 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  review  of  certain  vocabulary  and  of  the  content 
of  Unit  III. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  exercises  silently  and  follow  the  directions. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  of  the 
Preparatory  Book  page.  The  pupils  may  read  this  blackboard  ma¬ 
terial  silently  and  write  their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  their  answers  aloud.  The  reading  of  these 
answers  should  lead  to  discussion  and  rereading  of  many  passages 
of  the  Reader  materials  in  Unit  III. 

If  the  work  with  the  exercise  “Working  with  Words”  reveals  the 
necessity  for  further  vocabulary  review,  the  teacher  may  make  up 
additional  exercises  of  the  same  kinds. 

Answers  to  “American  Indians  and  Their  Ponies”  are: 

1.  Jean  Ayer 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  (See  Reader  pages  117  and  146.) 

3.  a.  “Younger  Brother  Travels  West” 

b.  Waterless  Mountain 

c.  Laura  Adams  Armer 

4.  Sioux,  Arickaree,  Navajo.  (Paiute  may  also  be  mentioned.) 

5.  “Gray  Eagle’s  Horse” 

6.  Twice 

7.  “The  Grass  on  the  Mountain” 

8.  Answers  will  vary. 

9.  Answers  will  vary. 


CHAPTER  IX 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  IV  — 

‘‘Humorous  Stories” 

Topic 

Unit  IX  consists  of  pages  181-260  in  LeVs  Go  Ahead  and  pages 
34-45  in  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  stories  and  poems  in  this  unit 
of  the  Reader  are  all  humorous  and  have  been  chosen  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  not  only  of  giving  the  pupils  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  time  but 
also  of  cultivating  good  taste  in  humor.  As  an  aid  in  developing 
this  good  taste  the  opening  article  presents  a  discussion  of  humor, 
which  contains  practical  recommendations.  The  humor  is  varied, 
extending  from  the  mild  sport  of  “A  Trip  on  the  Hoppergrass”  to 
the  broad  ludicrousness  of  “The  Persian  Columbus.”  Throughout 
the  unit  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  discern  the  elements  which  make 
a  specific  selection  or  situation  funny. 

It  is  not  of  course  planned  that  all  the  time  spent  on  this  unit 
should  be  devoted  to  fun,  since  to  do  so  could  easily  bring  about 
monotony.  The  Preparatory  Book  offers  a  number  of  articles  which, 
while  related  to  the  Reader  selections,  are  informative  and  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  the  Reader  stories  themselves  provide  many  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  for  serious  reading  and  investigation.  For  example,  “A 
Voyage  on  the  Hoppergrass”  may  easily  suggest  further  reading 
about  boats  and  their  management,  the  life  of  sailors,  or  interesting 
voyages.  Similarly,  “C^n  I  Have  a  Dog?” —  especially  as  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Preparatory  Book  —  may  lead  to  a  study  of  dogs. 
The  story  “The  Persian  Columbus”  may  provide  incentives  for  the 
looking  up  of  data  about  Persia  as  it  was  in  1492,  since  the  more 
one  knows  of  the  actual  facts  the  funnier  the  story  seems. 
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Objectives 

An  important  purpose  of  the  unit  is  to  give  the  teacher  opportunity 
to  direct  the  children’s  interests  to  humor  of  the  better  kind  and  to 
aid  them  in  developing  good  taste  in  what  they  consider  amusing. 

The  unit  opens  with  one  of  the  periodic  tests  of  rate  and  compre¬ 
hension  and  closes  with  a  test  of  recall.  The  word-study  program 
includes  exercises  with  prefixes,  suffixes,  synonyms,  antonyms,  exer¬ 
cises  in  syllabifying,  marking  accents,  and  exercises  which  check  mas¬ 
tery  of  newly  acquired  words.  Practice  is  also  given  in  outlining, 
and  picking  out  key  sentences.  Training  in  thoughtful  reading  is 
provided  by  situations  which  require  close  study  of  illustrations  in 
relation  to  text,  the  detection  of  absurdities,  the  drawing  of  inde¬ 
pendent  conclusions,  and  the  selection  of  true  and  false  statements. 
The  unit  gives  many  suggestions  for  related  activities,  such  as  com- 
pihng  a  bibliography,  writing  a  short  story,  making  silhouettes,  etc. 

Activities 

A  prominent  activity  should  be  that  of  exploring  the  available 
library  facilities  for  materials  related  to  the  topics  taken  up  in  the 
unit.  Another  feature  of  the  work  should  be  the  writing  of  original 
nonsense  rhymes,  jokes,  and  anecdotes,  to  be  read  to  the  class.  Pro¬ 
vision  should  also  be  made  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  telling  the 
group  humorous  stories  and  in  reciting  amusing  poems.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  suggestions  for  activities  that  may  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  this  unit: 

1.  Make  preparation  for  a  ‘‘program  of  fun”  with  which  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  the  unit.  On  this  occasion,  the  pupils  may  display 
articles  made,  read  amusing  stories  —  either  discovered  or  original  — , 
recite  nonsense  rhymes  and  amusing  poems,  sing  appropriate  songs, 
tell  jokes,  put  on  a  humorous  play,  etc. 

2.  Develop  a  “Fun  Book”  of  original  humorous  contributions  pre¬ 
pared  and  illustrated  by  different  members  of  the  class. 

3.  Dramatize  some  story  of  the  unit,  such  as  “The  Persian  Co¬ 
lumbus.”  The  pupils  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
story  and  then  make  up  the  conversation  that  is  needed,  rather  than 
memorize  any  set  lines,  though  the  play  may  be  more  formally  pre- 
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seiitc'tl  and  prei):irod  if  (luit  seems  desirable,  (k)stiimes  may  be  as 
simple  or  elaborate  as  circumstances  make  advisable^ 

4.  Work  out,  in  coimectioii  with  the  physical  training  course,  a 
few  amusing  stunts  to  be  presented  on  the  festival  day. 

5.  Prepare  and  give  a  puppet  or  marionette  show.  Find  a  good 
humorous  story  and  decide  upon  the  necessary  scenes;  choose  char¬ 
acters  ;  make  puppets ;  make  up  conversations  to  tell  the  story ;  make 
a  puppet  stage  and  scenery  of  appropriate  size. 

6.  Work  out  a  series  of  silhouettes  to  tell  in  pictures  the  story  of 
‘‘The  Persian  Columbus.’’  (See  suggestions  on  Reader  page  260.) 

7.  Collect  humorous  poems  and  stories  suitable  for  reading  to  or 
by  the  class.  Paste  these  into  a  scrap  book  to  be  kept  as  a  part 
of  the  class  library. 

8.  Write  a  jolly  class  song  to  be  sung  to  some  familiar  tune.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  individual  composition,  the  class  to  select  the 
best  song  of  those  submitted,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  combined 
class  effort. 

9.  Study  the  illustrations  in  Unit  IV  of  Let^s  Go  Ahead  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  other  types  of  humorous  pictures  such  as  comic 
strips,  cartoons,  etc. 

10.  Report  to  the  class  on  favorite  humorous  radio  programs.  Tell 
what  makes  them  funny  and  whether  their  humor  is  in  good  taste. 

11.  Report  on  movie  comedies,  favorite  comic  actors,  etc.  What 
particular  style  of  humor  has  each  actor? 

12.  Give  an  imitation  of  a  radio  performer  or  movie  actor. 

13.  Make  a  study  of  boats.  Features  which  might  be  included 
in  this  study  are:  (a)  different  kinds  of  sailing  boats,  as,  catboat, 
schooner,  yawl;  (b)  how  a  sailboat  is  managed;  (c)  types  of  small 
boats,  as  tender,  dory,  dinghy,  canoe,  kayak;  (d)  how  to  behave  in 
a  boat. 

14.  Learn  some  nautical  terms  and  their  meanings. 

15.  Investigate  the  subject  of  tides,  how  they  are  caused,  their 
effects,  where  they  occur. 

16.  Visit  a  pet  store  or  kennel.  Talk  with  some  one  who  knows 
about  dogs.  Try  to  identify  as  to  breed  dogs  owned  by  neighbors, 
seen  on  the  street,  etc. 
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17.  Make  a  class  pet  book  in  which  each  member  may  paste  a 
photograph  or  original  drawing  of  his  pet  with  a  story  or  poem  or 
amusing  anecdote  about  him.  Articles  on  how  the  pets  are  fed  and 
cared  for  may  also  be  included. 

18.  Report  to  the  class  on  the  state  of  Persia  in  1492. 


Books  for  Children’s  Reading  with  Unit  IV 

The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  difficulty 
—  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are  marked 
(b);  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c). 


Author 

Atwater,  Richard 
and  Florence. 
Bacon,  Peggy. 
Bacon,  Peggy. 
Baker,  Margaret 
and  Mary. 
Bennett,  John. 
Bianco,  Margery. 

Bowen,  William. 
Bowen,  William. 

Brann,  Esther. 

Brock,  Emma. 
Brooks,  Walter  R. 
Brooks,  Walter  R. 
Brooks,  Walter  R. 
Brooks,  Walter  R. 
Brooks,  Walter  R. 


Brooks,  Walter  R. 

Brown,  Marion 
and  Edith. 
Carroll,  Lewis. 
Carroll,  Lewis. 


Title 


Publisher 


Mr.  Popper’s  Penquins  (a).  Little. 

The  Lion-hearted  Kitten,  and  Other  Stories  (b).  Macmillan. 
Mercy  and  the  Mouse,  and  Other  Stories  (b).  Macmillan. 


Fifteen  Tales  for  Lively  Children  (a). 

The  Pigtail  of  Ah  Lee  Ben  Loo  (c). 

The  Good  Friends  (b).  About  some  farm 
animals  that  kept  house. 

The  Enchanted  Forest  (a-b). 

Merrimeg  (a-b). 

Two  amusing  fanciful  books. 

Lupe  Goes  to  School  (b).  School  experiences 
of  a  little  Spanish  girl. 

Till  Potatoes  Grow  on  Trees  (a).  Short  stories. 

To  and  Again  (b-c). 

More  To  and  Again  (b-c). 

Freddy,  the  Detective  (b). 

The  Clockwork  Twin  (b). 

Wiggins  for  President  (b). 

These  five  books  are  all  about  the  same 
group  of  animals.  They  are  listed  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance. 

The  Story  of  Freginald  (b).  Freginald  was  a 
bear. 


Dodd. 

Longmans. 

Viking. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 


Macmillan. 

Knopf. 

Knopf. 

Knopf. 

Knopf. 

Knopf. 

Knopf. 


Knopf. 


Alexander,  the  Tale  of  a  Monkey  (b).  Bobbs. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (a-b).  Macmillan. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass,  and  What  Alice 

Found  There  (b).  Macmillan. 
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Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Carryl,  Charles  Fj. 

The  AdmiraVs  Caravan  (b). 

Houghton. 

Carryl,  Cluu-les  E. 

Davy  and  the  Goblin  (a-b). 

Houghton. 

Chrisinan,  A.  B. 

Shcn  of  the  Sea  (b-c).  Amusing  Chinese  tales. 

Dutton. 

Craik,  D.  M. 
Crockett,  Lucy 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (b). 

Macmillan. 

Herndon. 

That  Mario  (b).  Funny  story  about  a 

Filipino  boy. 

Holt. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice. 

The  Blue  Teapot  (a-b). 

Macmillan. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice. 
Disney,  Walt  and 

The  Smiths  and  Rusty  (a-b). 

Scribner. 

Ayer,  Jean. 
Disne}^,  Wiilt  and 

Donald  Duck  and  His  Friends  (a). 

Heath. 

Ayer,  Jean. 
Disney,  Walt  and 
Emerson, 

Mickey  Mouse  and  His  Friends  (a). 

Nelson. 

Caroline. 

School  Days  in  Disneyville  (a). 

Heath. 

Emerson,  Caroline. 

A  Merry-Go-Round  of  Modern  Tales  (b). 

Dutton. 

Fillmore,  Parker. 

Mighty  Mikko  (b).  Finnish  folk  and  fairy 

tales. 

Harcourt. 

Fisher,  Dorothea  C. 

Made-to-Order  Stories  (b). 

Harcourt. 

Ford,  Geoffrey. 

The  Hedgehog’s  Holiday  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Fyleman,  Rose. 

The  Rainbow  Cat  (a). 

Doubleday. 

Grahame,  Kenneth. 
Harper, 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows  (b-c). 

Scribner. 

Wilhelmina. 

Ghosts  and  Goblins:  Stories  for  Hallowe’en 

Harris,  Joel 

and  Other  Times  (b). 

Dutton. 

Chandler. 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus  (b).  Southern 

plantation  stories. 

Houghton. 

Hull,  James. 

The  Pet  Elephant  (a). 

Macmillan 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 
La  Rue,  Mabel 

The  Just  So  Stories  (b). 

Doubleday 

Guinnip. 

La  Rue,  Mabel 

The  Billy  Bang  Book  (a). 

Macmillan, 

Guinnip. 

La  Rue,  Mabel 

The  Tooseys  (a). 

Nelson. 

Guinnip. 

Cats  for  the  Tooseys  (a). 

Nelson. 

Lofting,  Hugh. 

Dr.  Dolittle’s  Circus  (b). 

Stokes. 

Lofting,  Hugh. 

The  Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle  (a-b). 

Stokes, 

Lofting,  Hugh. 

The  Voyages  of  Dr.  Dolittle  (b). 

Stokes. 

McCoy,  Neely. 

The  Tale  of  the  Good  Cat  Jupie  (a). 

Macmillan. 

McCoy,  Neely. 

Jupie  Follows  His  Tale  (a). 

Macmillan. 
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Author 


Title 


McNeely,  Marian 
Hurd. 

Meadowcroft, 

Enid  L. 

Morley, 

Christopher. 

Pyle,  Howard. 

Pyle,  Howard. 
■Stong,  Phil. 

Tolkien,  John  R. 
Travers,  Pamela. 

WellS)  Rhea. 
Zwilgmeyer,  Dikken. 


The  Way  to  Glory,  and  Other  Stories  (c). 

The  Adventures  of  Peter  Whijfin  (a-b). 

I  Know  a  Secret  (b-c). 

Pepper  and  Salt  (b). 

The  Wonder  Clock  (b). 

No-Sitch,  the  Hound  (a-b). 

Hobbit  (a-b). 

Mary  Poppins  (b).  She  could  slide  up  the 
banister. 

Zeke  the  Raccoon. 

Inger  Johanne’s  Lively  Doings  (b). 


Publisher 

Longmans. 

Crowell. 

Lippincott 

Harper. 

Harper. 

Dodd. 

Houghton 

Reynal. 

Viking. 

Lothrop. 


Poems  for  Use  with  Unit  IV 

The  numbers  following  each  title  indicate  the  books  in  which  the 
poems  may  be  found.  For  the  related  list  of  anthologies  and  col¬ 
lected  poems,  see  pages  284-285. 


Belloc,  Hilaire. 

Brown,  Beatrice  Curtis. 
Carroll,  Lewis. 

Carroll,  Lewis. 

Carryl,  Charles  E. 
Carryl,  Charles  E. 
Carryl,  Charles  E. 
Carryl,  Guy  Wetmore. 

Cowper,  William. 

Cox,  Kenyon. 

Field,  Eugene. 

Field,  Eugene. 

Fields,  James  T. 
Fyleman,  Rose. 

Herbert,  A.  P. 

Herford,  Oliver. 

Herford,  Oliver. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 
Kilmer,  Aline. 

Lear,  Edward, 


Rebecca  37 

More  about  Jonathan  Bing  22 
The  Lobster  Quadrille  22,  23,  26,  27,  37 
The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter  32 
The  Plaint  of  the  Camel  22,  23,  32,  35 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  Story  22,  26,  29,  32,  38 
Sir  Peter  Bombazoo  22 

The  Embarrassing  Episode  of  Little  Miss  Muffet 
29,  38 

The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin  32,  37 

Mixed  Beasts  37 

The  Dinkey  Bird  22,  23,  32 

The  Little  Peach  38 

The  Owl  Critic  37 

Very  Lovely  8 

The  Chameleon  26 

A  Seal  32 

The  Yak  32 

The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman  26,  32 
The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous  29 
Song  against  Children  35 
The  Akond  of  Swat  37 
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im 


Lear,  Edward. 

Lear,  l*]dward. 

Lear,  l*]dward. 
Lindsay,  Vachel. 
IMeij2;s,  IMildred  Flew. 
INIiehaels,  i\ Folly, 
Quillt'r-Ctnieh,  Arthur. 
Riley,  James  W, 
Turner,  Nancy  B. 
Wells,  Carolyn. 

Wells,  Carolyn. 


The  Pobblc  Who  Has  No  Toes  29,  32 

The  Quanglc  Wangle's  Hat  37 

The  Table  and  the  Chair  22,  27,  29,  32 

The  Potatoes’  Dance  21,  29,  35 

Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee  22,  26 

The  Perfect  Child  37 

Sage  Counsel  32 

Nine  Little  Goblins  14 

Contrary  Mary  32,  38 

The  Animal’s  Fair  22 

How  to  Tell  the  Wild  Animals  23,  29,  32,  38 


Selected  Songs  for  Unit  IV 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suitable  songs  selected  by  Miss  Marian 
Flagg,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Following  the  title  of  the  song  is  the  page  on  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  one  of  the  five  books  listed  on  page  91.  The  letters  follow¬ 
ing  the  page  number  identify  the  particular  book.  These  identifying 
letters  are  repeated  on  page  91. 


Billy  Boy 

page 

68 

S.T. 

The  Farmers’  Daughters  (English  Ballad) 

page 

67 

S.T. 

The  Quest  (Czecho-Slovakia) 

page 

66 

S.T. 

Old  Cromwell  (Vermont) 

page 

63 

S.T. 

The  Boll  Weevil 

page 

49 

S.T. 

Old  King  Cole  (Two-part  Canon) 

page 

38 

S.T. 

Where  the  Bee  Sucks  (Arne) 

page 

33 

S.T. 

Shusti-Fidli  (Czecho-Slovakia) 

page 

16 

S.T. 

The  Jackfish  (Appalachian  Dance  Tune) 

page 

10 

S.T. 

UNIT  IV— PART  1 

A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  34-36 

(Preparation  for  Pages  181-189  in  ‘‘Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  34-35 
Objectives 

These  pages  offer  the  periodic  tests  of  speed  and  comprehension 
with  which  each  unit  in  the  sixth-grade  course  begins.  The  article 
“Pets”  also  provides  experience  in  reading  material  of  practical  use, 
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and  “Something  to  Do”  provides  further  practice  in  summarizing 
and  in  making  a  book  list  as  well  as  an  incentive  for  original  com¬ 
position. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  tests  constituted  by  “Pets”  and  “Which  Is  Right?”  are  to 
be  administered  in  the  manner  directed  for  earlier  tests  of  these  kinds 
(see  Manual  page  92).  Before  the  pupils  begin  the  tests,  the  teacher 
may  tell  them  that  they  are  to  read  and  carry  out  the  directions  in 
“Something  to  Do”  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  “Which  Is 
Right?”. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  should  select  suitable  material  from  a  book  which  is 
available  to  all  the  pupils  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  Preparatory 
Book  test  of  speed  and  she  should  prepare  ten  questions  based  upon 
the  material  selected.  The  procedure  with  the  tests  should  be  the 
same  as  that  directed  for  earlier  tests  of  these  kinds  (see  Manual 
page  93). 

After  taking  the  tests,  the  pupils  may  write  a  summary  of  the 
article  which  was  read  as  a  speed  test.  Directions  to  do  this  may 
be  given  verbally  or  on  the  blackboard.  (See  “Something  to  Do.”) 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  from  the  teacher’s  copy 
of  the  Preparatory  Book  the  article  “Pets”  on  Preparatory  Book 
pages  34-35.  “Which  Is  Right?”  may  be  reproduced  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  the  pupils  may  write  their  answers  to  it  on  paper  as  a 
test  of  recall.  However,  if  the  teacher  prefers,  this  exercise  may  be 
read  aloud  and  the  pupils  may  give  their  responses  verbally. 

Directions  2  and  3  in  “Something  to  Do”  may  be  reproduced  on 
the  blackboard  for  the  pupils  to  read  and  execute. 

Follow-up 

The  answers  to  “Which  Is  Right?”  are: 


1. 

responsibility 

6.  suddenly 

2. 

day 

7.  squeeze  it 

3. 

underneath 

8.  carefully 

4. 

traffic 

9.  happy 

5. 

safe  places 

10.  veterinarian 
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The  pupils  may  road  aloud  and  score  their  answers  to  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  (or  blackboard)  comprehension  test.  They  should 
enter  on  the  charts  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  91  and  94  (or  similar 
homemade  charts)  their  scores  for  rate  and  accuracy.  Each  pupil 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  his  record  on  the  tests  which  he  has 
taken  so  far  and  to  determine  in  consultation  with  the  teacher  what 
he  needs  to  do  for  improvement. 

The  pupils  should  read  aloud  their  summaries  of  the  article  “Pets’ ^ 
(or,  m  the  case  of  pupils  without  Preparatory  Books,  the  selection 
used  as  a  substitute  for  this  article).  A  sample  of  a  satisfactory 
summary  is: 

Keeping  a  pet  is  a  serious  responsibility.  You  must  take  care 
of  your  pet  yourself.  You  should  feed  it  at  a  regular  time  and 
give  it  any  other  kind  of  care  which  it  needs.  You  must  pick  up 
your  pet  in  the  proper  way  and  put  it  down  carefully  after  you 
have  been  holding  it.  Allow  your  pet  as  much  freedom  as  it  can 
have  with  safety.  If  he  is  ill  have  him  examined  by  a  veterinarian 
immediately. 

The  summaries  should  be  discussed  and  compared  with  the  original 
article.  Opportunity  should  be  given  in  this  connection  for  further 
discussions  relating  to  pets.  Some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  article 
may  be  developed  in  greater  detail.  For  instance,  the  pupils  may 
name  specific  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  needed  by  dogs,  cats,  birds, 
etc.  They  may  tell  how  often  and  in  what  manner  a  pet  should 
be  bathed,  and  describe  ways  in  which  their  own  pets  exhibit  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics. 

The  book  lists  made  in  response  to  the  direction  in  “Something  to 
Do,”  Section  2  may  be  read  aloud  and  compared.  Pupils  may  ex¬ 
change  book  lists  with  one  another  and  check  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  given  about  each  book.  The  class  may 
select  a  small  number  of  the  best  book  lists  for  posting  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  or  in  the  library  corner.  If  possible,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  pupils  to  show  some  of  the  books  on  their  lists  and 
to  read  selections  from  them  to  the  class. 

The  short  stories  about  pet  cats  and  dogs  which  the  pupils  are 
directed  to  write  may  be  collected  and  bound  in  a  class  booklet. 
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Page  36 
Objectives 

This  page  continues  the  word-study  program  and  gives  advance 
experience  with  words  which  will  occur  in  coming  Reader  selections. 
It  consists  of  an  exercise  in  matching  words  and  definitions. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  under  the  teacher’s  direction  the  words 
listed  on  Preparatory  Book  page  36.  They  may  attempt  to  use  each 
of  the  words  in  an  original  sentence  and  consult  the  dictionary  for 
help  with  words  which  they  do  not  understand.  Since  the  exercise 
is  of  a  familiar  type,  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  work  it  out  inde¬ 
pendently  after  the  preliminary  practice  with  the  word  list. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

■  Preparatory  Book  page  36  may  be  reproduced  on  the  blackboard. 
The  procedure  with  the  blackboard  material  should  be  the  same  as 
that  directed  for  classes  equipped  with  Preparatory  Books. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  exer¬ 
cises.  The  answers  are: 


Matching  Words  and  Definitions 


1. 

bewildered 

8.  paddle 

15. 

christened 

2. 

retired 

9.  argument 

16. 

greyhound 

3. 

resemblance 

10.  thistle 

17. 

disdain 

4. 

domestic 

11.  condensed 

18. 

kith 

5. 

wake 

12.  canopy 

19. 

terrier 

6. 

cackled 

13.  eel  grass 

20. 

dogged 

7. 

familiar 

14.  slackened 

B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  181-189 

Pages  181-182 

The  pupils  may  examine  and  discuss  the  title  page  and  the  picture 
on  page  182. 
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Page  183 
Objectives 

This  poem  gives  the  pupils  opportunity  for  further  reading  of 
pleasant  verse. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  poem  silently. 

Follow-up 

Those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  memorize  the  poem  and  recite  it 
to  the  class. 

The  pupils  may  attempt  to  compose  original  rhymes  or  jingles 
telling  of  their  personal  ambitions.  These  rhymes  may  be  serious 
or  humorous. 

Pages  184-187 
Objectives 

This  selection  introduces  the  general  topic  of  the  unit  and  gives  the 
pupils  valuable  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  proper  sense  of 
humor. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  34-39  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  read. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  article  silently  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
exercise  on  page  187. 

Follow-up 

The  summary  composed  of  topic  sentences  will  be  as  follows: 

Good  health  is  a  very  important  possession.  A  trained  mind  is 
a  very  important  possession.  A  sense  of  humor  is  a  very  important 
possession.  But  do  people  work  hard  to  develop  the  sense  of  humor 
and  improve  it?  Many  people  do  not  do  these  things,  though  they 
should.  The  person  with  a  trained  sense  of  humor  can  tell  the  good 
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from  the  poor  —  can  tell  what  is  fine  from  what  is  silly  and  cheap. 
You  should  respect  your  sense  of  humor  and  try  to  develop  it. 

This  paragraph  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard  as  a  key  and  the 
pupils  may  check  their  own  summaries  with  it.  Pupils  whose  sum¬ 
maries  differ  from  that  given  in  the  key  may  read  aloud  and  discuss 
their  work. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  article  and  ideas  suggested  by  it  should 
follow.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  give  concrete  examples 
of  what  they  consider  good  and  poor  taste  in  humor.  They  should  be 
helped  to  realize  that  an  unkind  joke  is  never  funny.  The  topic  of 
humor  should  be  brought  up  from  time  to  time  during  subsequent 
work  with  the  unit,  and  examples  of  humor  should  be  brought  in 
daily  by  members  of  the  class. 

Pages  188-189 
Objectives 

This  poem  gives  the  pupils  opportunity  to  read  humorous  material 
and  to  discover  what  makes  a  particular  selection  amusing. 

Reading 

The  pupil  may  read  the  poem  silently.  Later,  the  teacher  or  one 
of  the  better  readers  may  read  the  poem  aloud. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  tell  what  they  find  amusing  in  this  poem. 


UNIT  IV— PART  2 

A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  37-38 

(Preparation  for  Pages  190-218  in  ‘‘Let's  Go  Ahead") 

Page  37 
Objectives 

Page  37  introduces  the  prefix  and  suffix  and  gives  practice  in  build¬ 
ing  new  words  by  adding  a  prefix  or  a  suffix  to  a  familiar  word. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Propanitory  Book  page  37  introduces  a  new  feature  of  word  study. 
The  pupils  may  read  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  page  silently  and 
orally  before  undertaking  the  written  work  required.  The  oral 
reading  should  be  accompanied  by  discussion  and  the  pupils  should 
suggest  other  words  containing  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  given  in  the 
Preparatory  Book  materials.  After  the  oral  reading  and  discussion 
the  pupils  may  do  independently  the  written  work  required. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  prefer  to  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exer¬ 
cises  only  and  to  give  the  explanatory  material  verbally.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  with  the  blackboard  material  should  be  the  same  as  that 
directed  for  classes  equipped  with  Preparatory  Books. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  exercises. 
The  answers  are: 


1.  The  Prefix 


1.  unrolled  uncoiling  unshod 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  badly,  wrongly,  incorrectly 


2.  The  Suffix 


1.  cheerful 

2.  careful 

3.  painless 

4.  powerless 

5.  darkness 

6.  kindness 

7.  washable 


full  of  cheer 
full  of  care 
without  pain 
without  power 
state  of  being  dark 
state  of  being  kind 
able  to  be  washed 


The  pupils  may  give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  words  in  the  first 
section  of  page  37.  Further  experience  should  be  given  with  any 
words  on  the  page  that  seem  to  need  clarification.  For  this  purpose 
the  class  may  use  riddles,  original  sentences,  sentences  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  or  multiple-choice  exercises. 
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Page  38 
Objectives 

This  selection  introduces  the  spirit  of  the  unit,  which  is  one  of  fun, 
and  gives  the  pupils  experience  in  reading  humorous  material. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  glance  through  the  selection  to  locate  possible  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  may  then  read  it  aloud  to  share  enjoyment  of  its 
absurdities. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  “The  Peterkins  at  Home’^  from 
the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  discuss  the  selection  and  point  out  some  of  the 
absurdities  in  it. 


B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  190-218 

Pages  190-218 
Objectives 

This  selection  introduces  the  pupils  to  some  attractive  humorous 
material  and  should  aid  in  developing  good  taste  in  selecting  humorous 
reading  matter. 

Reading 

Since  this  story  is  an  easy  one,  it  is  a  good  selection  for  reading 
aloud.  The  pupils  may  glance  through  it  rapidly,  locate  any  possible 
difficulties,  and  then  take  turns  reading  aloud.  While  one  pupil  is 
reading,  the  books  of  the  other  pupils  should  be  closed  so  that  un¬ 
divided  attention  may  be  given  to  the  person  reading.  While  the 
reading  should  not  be  interrupted  for  the  correction  of  trifling  errors 
or  the  analysis  of  minute  details,  there  may  be  frequent  pauses  for 
discussion  and  comment  when  these  seem  likely  to  add  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  story. 
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After  coinpletinji;  the  readinji;  of  the  story,  each  piij)!!  may  read 
silently  and  do  the  exercises  on  pages  217-218d 


Follow-up 


The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  ‘‘Sentences  to  Com¬ 


plete.”  The  correct  ii 

1.  chow'  der 

2.  cruise 

3.  Cap'  tain  Kidd 

4.  cast'  a  way 

5.  cat'  boat 


6.  be  wil'  dered 

7.  taut 

8.  wheel'  bar  row 

9.  sea  legs 

10.  paint'  er 


11.  horse'  shoe  crab 

12.  gin'  ger  ly 

13.  gaff 

14.  tend'  er 

15.  de  voured' 


The  instructions  in  “Things  to  Do ”  may  be  followed.  In  connection 
with  the  correcting  of  the  exercise,  the  teacher  may  give,  either  orally 
or  on  the  blackboard,  the  correct  division  into  syllables  of  the  words 
in  the  list. 

Some  of  the  activities  suggested  on  Manual  pages  164-166  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  this  story. 


UNIT  IV— PART  3 

A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  39“42 

(Preparation  for  Pages  219-243  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Page  39 
Objectives 

This  page  carries  forward  the  program  in  word  study  by  continuing 
work  with  synonyms  and  antonyms.  Advance  experience  is  given 
with  words  which  will  occur  in  coming  Reader  selections  and  review 
of  familiar  words  is  provided. 

1  Pupils  using  the  first  printings  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead  should  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  last  sentence  on  page  218: 

.  .  .  Which  words  have  one  syllable?  Which  have  two?  Which  have  three? 
(Count  Captain  Kidd,  horseshoe  crab,  and  sea  legs  as  two  words  each.) 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  exercises  silently  and  carry  out  the 
directions. 


Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  from 
the  Preparatory  Book  page.  The  pupils  may  read  the  blackboard 
material  silently  and  write  their  answers  on  paper. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  completed  exercises.  In  some  cases 
answers  may  properly  vary  but  the  following  answers  or  their  equiva¬ 
lent  are  correct : 


Synonyms 


1.  old 

5.  follow 

2.  ate 

6.  save 

3.  weak 

7.  active 

4.  strong 

8.  angrily 

A  good  watch  is  a 

useful  thing  to  have  if  one  must 

2.  Ted  was  holding  the  picnic  basket  and  was  tired  after  carrying 
it  for  several  miles. 

3.  Despite  the  haste  with  which  I  packed,  I  left  in  a  great  hurry. 

4.  The  tiny  dog  did  not  obey  well  for  he  was  only  a  little  puppy. 


Antonyms 

1.  exit 

2.  hard-hearted 

3.  succeeded 

4.  lightly 

5.  dropped 


1.  louder  —  softer  3.  long  —  short 

2.  backward  —  forward  4.  nearer  —  farther 


The  pupils  may  be  interested  in  finding  other  pairs  of  synonyms 
and  antonyms. 
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The  teacher  may  show  the  pupils  that  some  dictionaries  list  the 
synonyms  and  antonyms  of  words  defined. 

The  pupils  should  be  helped  to  sec  that  a  person  who  knows  many 
synonyms  can  express  himself  more  effectively  and  clearly  than  a 
person  whose  vocabulary  is  limited.  They  should  study  their  own 
speech  to  note  whether  they  overwork  certain  words  as-mce,  awful, 
etc.  and  each  pupil  should  build  up  lists  of  synonyms  for  his  own  use. 

Pages  40-42 
Objectives 

These  pages  give  the  pupils  interesting  information  relating  to  dogs 
and  thus  serve  as  an  extension  of  the  topic  of  the  preceding  Reader 
selection.  The  reading  of  the  text  and  the  study  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  are  closely  related.  The  directions  require  the  pupils 
to  arrive  at  ge^^eralizations  based  upon  specific  details. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  first  examine  and  discuss  the  illustrations  on  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  pages  41  and  42.  The  teacher  should  guide  the  dis¬ 
cussion  into  channels  which  will  be  useful  to  the  pupils  in  carrying 
out  the  directions  on  Preparatory  Book  page  40,  although  it  will  not 
be  desirable  in  most  cases  to  allow  the  directions  to  duplicate  the  exact 
statements  which  the  pupils  are  required  by  the  exercises  to  make. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  pictures  the  pupils  may  read  silently  the 
article  on  Preparatory  Book  page  40  and  carry  out  the  directions. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  more  than  one  period  will  be  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  work  with  these  pages. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  should  procure,  if  possible,  large  pictures  of  each  of  the 
dogs  shown  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  41  and  42.  She  may  also 
pass  her  Preparatory  Book  from  one  pupil  to  another  so  that  all  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  Preparatory  Book  pictures.  Ample 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  careful  observation  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  whatever  pictures  are  available  so  that  the  pupils  will 
have  clear  ideas  about  differences  among  the  various  breeds  of  dogs 
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The  teacher  may  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  the  article  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  40,  pausing  frequently  to  permit  comparisons  of  text 
and  pictures.  Each  of  the  directions  in  the  article  may  be  discussed 
briefly  as  it  is  met,  but  all  written  work  should  be  deferred  until  the 
reading  has  been  completed.  After  the  reading  the  teacher  may  put 
on  the  blackboard  the  following  directions  which  are  adapted  from 
those  in  the  Preparatory  Book: 

1.  Write  a  comparison  of  the  collie  and  the  German  police  dog« 
What  are  police  dogs  now  trained  to  do? 

2.  Write  a  comparison  of  the  English  bull  and  the  Boston  bull. 

3.  What  terrier  characteristics  can  you  pick  out  in  the  wire-haired 
fox  terrier,  the  Scottie,  the  Airdale,  and  the  Sealyham? 

4.  What  likenesses  do  you  find  in  the  cocker  spaniel,  the  Irish 
setter,  and  the  Pekingese? 

5.  Does  the  chow  look  as  if  his  ancestor  might  have  been  the  wolf? 

The  pupils  may  read  these  blackboard  questions  silently  and  write 
their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  their  answers  aloud  and  discuss  them.  The 
follow-up  work  may  be  done  as  each  part  of  the  exercise  is  finished 
or  it  may  be  deferred  until  the  work  is  entirely  complete.  During 
the  follow-up  work  much  opportunity  should  be  given  for  discussion, 
for  bringing  in  other  pictures  and  illustrative  material,  for  consulting 
other  books  and  reading  from  them,  and  for  relating  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  dogs  of  various  breeds. 


B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  219-243 

Pages  219-220 
Objectives 

This  poem  harmonizes  in  thought  with  the  coming  story  and  forms 
a  pleasant  introduction  to  it. 
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Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  the  introductory  note  which 
precedes  the  poem.  They  may  then  read  the  poem  silently. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  should  discuss  the  ideas  presented  in  the  poem  and  tell 
whether  their  own  choices  agree  with  those  of  the  author.  They  may 
tell  what  kinds  of  dogs  they  have  and  what  special  merits  they  find 
in  them.  Pupils  who  have  pets  other  than  dogs  should  be  encouraged 
to  tell  of  them,  and  advantages  of  pets  in  general  may  be  discussed. 
The  pupils  may  find  and  read  to  the  class  other  poems  about  dogs. 

Pages  221-243 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  opportunity  to  read  a  humorous  and 
appealing  story  about  a.  dog. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  page  39  should  be  read  before  this  story  is  taken 
up. 

The  discussions  arising  out  of  the  reading  of  the  poem  ‘^Dogs  and 
Weather’’  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  story. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  first  read  the  story  silently.  This  silent  reading 
may  be  followed  by  oral  reading  in  which  pauses  are  made  whenever 
they  seem  likely  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  the  story. 

The  exercises  on  pages  241-243  may  be  done  immediately  after  the 
silent  reading,  or  they  may  be  deferred  until  the  pupils  have  read  the 
story  aloud.  In  either  case  the  pupils  should  read  the  exercises 
silently  and  follow  the  directions. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  tell  what  makes  this  story  amusing.  They  should 
notice  also  that  the  story  contains  excellent  character  sketches  of 
several  people  who  figure  in  it. 
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The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercises.  The 
correct  answers  to  “Join  the  Parts”  are: 


1. 1 

6.  F 

11.  N 

2.  C 

7.  K 

12.  0 

3.  G 

8.  B 

13.  E 

4.  M 

9.  L 

14.  D 

5.  J 

10.  H 

15.  A 

The  pupils  may  observe  that  these  sentences  are  not  arranged  in 
order  in  which  the  events  of  the  story  occur.  If  additional  follow-up 
seems  desirable  at  this  point,  the  pupils  may  arrange  the  sentences 
so  that  they  correspond  with  the  sequence  of  episodes. 

In  connection  with  the  work  on  antonyms  required  by  “Things  to 
Do,”  Section  2  the  pupils  may  reread  paragraph  3  of  Reader  page  224 
and  note  that  this  passage  is  composed  of  a  series  of  antonyms. 


UNIT  IV— PART  4 

A.  PKEPAKATORY  BOOK  PAGES  43-44 

(Preparation  for  Pages  244-260  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  43-44 
Objectives 

The  article  “In  Olden  Times”  gives  information  which  will  be  of 
value  in  understanding  the  next  Reader  selection.  “An  Outline” 
(Preparatory  Book  page  44)  gives  practice  in  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  topics.  The  final  section  of  Preparatory  Book  page  44  consists 
of  follow-up  work  to  be  taken  after  the  next  Reader  selection. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  examine  and  discuss  the  illustration  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  43.  Before  reading  the  article  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  tell  as  much  as  they  can  about  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly 
those  phases  of  it  which  are  shown  in  the  picture  or  suggested  by  it. 

They  may  then  read  “In  Olden  Times”  silently  and  do  “An 
Outline”  independently. 
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The  paragraph  of  directions  relating  to  ‘‘The  Persian  Columbus'' 
may  be  read  silently  and  the  pupils  may  be  told  to  keep  the  content 
of  this  paragraph  in  mind  while  they  are  reading  the  story. 

After  “The  Persian  Columbus"  has  been  read,  the  pupils  may  re¬ 
turn  to  Preparatory  Book  page  44  and  follow  the  directions. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  entitled 
“An  Outline"  from  Preparatory  Book  page  44.  She  may  show  the 
pupils  the  illustration  on  Preparatory  Book  page  43  and  any  other 
available  pictures  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Discussions  similar  to 
those  suggested  above  should  take  place.  The  pupils  may  take  turns 
reading  aloud  from  the  teacher's  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book  the 
article,  “In  Olden  Times."  After  the  article  has  been  read,  the  pupils 
may  read  the  blackboard  exercise  silently  and  do  the  required  work 
on  paper. 

The  teacher  may  give  verbally  the  Preparatory  Book  directions  for 
reading  “The  Persian  Columbus." 

After  the  pupils  have  read  “The  Persian  Columbus,"  the  teacher 
may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  final  exercise  from  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  page.  Pupils  may  read  this  exercise  silently  and  write 
their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  arrangement  of  topics.  While 
each  of  the  sub-topics  relates  definitely  to  one  of  the  main  topics, 
the  exact  arrangement  of  the  sub-topics  will  differ  according  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ideas. 

An  accepted  arrangement  is : 

I.  The  Nobleman 

A.  How  he  become  a  knight. 

B.  How  he  obtained  his  income. 

C.  How  he  obtained  his  castle  and  lands. 

D.  The  daily  life  in  his  castle. 

E.  His  hunting  and  other  amusements. 

F.  His  duties  to  those  under  him. 
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II.  The  Serf 

A.  How  he  worked  for  his  hving. 

B.  His  lack  of  opportunity  to  save  money. 

C.  How  he  obtained  his  cottage  and  land. 

D.  His  times  for  rest  and  amusement. 

E.  How  his  actions  were  restricted. 

F.  His  lack  of  opportunity  for  education. 

As  the  pupils  read  their  outhnes  aloud,  they  may  discuss  each  of  the 
sub-topics  and  give  details  which  they  would  include  in  developing  it. 
Later,  if  it  seems  feasible,  the  pupils  may  write  compositions  based  on 
these  outlines,  or  half  the  class  may  write  on  ^‘The  Nobleman”  and 
the  other  half  may  write  on  “The  Serf.” 

After  “The  Persian  Columbus”  has  been  read,  the  pupils  may  dis¬ 
cuss  and  later  write  the  opinions  called  for  in  the  paragraph  relating 
to  this  story. 

As  further  follow-up  on  “The  Persian  Columbus”  the  pupils  may 
read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  final  exercise  on  this  page.  The 
items  to  be  underlined  are;  carpets  of  velvet,  fountains  of  rosewater, 
an  hour  glass,  camels,  the  Bagdad  Herald,  a  railroad  map,  geography, 
publishers.  The  pupils  should  give  reasons  for  their  selection  of 
items. 

B.  “let’s  go  ahead,  pages  244-260 

Pages  244-260 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  continue  reading 
material  that  is  in  a  humorous  vein  and  it  encourages  them  to  apply 
their  knowledge  of  history  to  the  detection  of  absurdities  in  a  story. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  43-44  give  preparation  for  this  story. 

In  connection  with  the  title  of  the  story  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  geographical  location  of  Persia,  and  a  question  may  be  asked  as 
to  what  type  of  action  would  give  anyone  the  right  to  be  called  a 
Columbus. 
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Reading 

The  pupils  may  look  the  story  over  for  difficulties  and  then  read  it 
aloud,  various  children  reading  in  turn  while  the  others  listen  with 
closed  books.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  pupils  may  discuss 
reasons  why  this  story  should  be  included  in  a  group  of  humorous 
stories  as  suggested  on  Preparatory  Book  page  44 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  and  discussion  the  pupils  may  read 
silently  and  do  ‘‘Yes  or  No”  on  Reader  page  259. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  check  their  answers  to  “Yes  or  No.”  The  correct 
answers  are: 


1.  No 

6.  No 

11.  No 

2.  No 

7.  Yes 

12.  Yes 

3.  Yes 

8.  Yes 

13.  Yes 

4.  No 

9.  No 

14.  Yes 

5.  Yes 

10.  No 

15.  No 

The  activity  suggested  in  “Things  to  Do”  should  be  carried  out. 
The  pupils  should  turn  to  Preparatory  Book  page  44  and  do  the 
final  exercise  on  that  page. 

C.  PREPARATOKY  BOOK  PAGE  45 

Page  45 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  an  incentive  for  recall  and  review  of  the  stories 
in  Unit  IV. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  should  read  the  exercises  silently  and  work  them  out 
independently.  They  should  note  that  there  are  two  things  to  do  for 
each  item  in  the  exercise  and  that  they  are  to  check  their  own  work. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  from 
the  Preparatory  Book  page.  The  pupils  should  follow  the  procedure 
suggested  above.  They  may  write  their  answers  on  paper. 
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Follow-up 

The  correct  answers  are: 

1.  “The  Persian  Columbus/^  page  245 

2.  “A  Trip  on  the  Hoppergrass/’  page  199 

3.  “C’n  I  Have  a  Dog?^^  page  234 

4.  “The  Persian  Columbus,”  page  253 

5.  “C’n  I  Have  a  Dog?”  page  235 

6.  “A  Trip  on  the  Hoppergrass,”  page  203 

7.  “A  Trip  on  the  Hoppergrass,”  page  216 


CHAPTER  X 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  V  — 
‘‘Make-Believe’’ 

Topic 

V  includes  pages  261-304  of  LeVs  Go  Ahead  and  pages  46-55 
of  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  main  selection  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead  is 
the  play  “How  Boots  Befooled  the  King.”  The  introductory  poem 
suggests  effectively  the  theme  of  the  unit  • —  “Make-Believe.”  Ma¬ 
terials  111  both  Preparatory  Book  and  Reader  provide  guidance  in 
reading  and  studying  a  play  and  suggestions  for  writing  plays  and  pro¬ 
ducing  plays. 

Objectives 

Among  the  special  objectives  of  this  unit  are: 

1.  To  develop  ability  and  interest  in  reading  plays. 

2.  To  cultivate  an  interest  in  dramatic  materials  of  various  sorts. 

3.  To  interest  the  pupils  in  converting  story  materials  into  dramatic 
form. 

4.  To  encourage  the  pupils  to  prepare  and  present  plays  of  their 
own. 

5.  To  aid  in  cultivating  good  taste  in  relation  to  dramatic  activities 
and  the  theater. 

The  teacher  should  utilize  this  unit  also  to  encourage  children  to 
convert  material  from  one  form  to  another,  as  in  developing  plays 
from  famiUar  stories  or  in  writing  summaries  of  plays  in  order  to  teT 
briefly  and  clearly  what  they  are  about.  In  all  this  work,  dramatic 
features  should  be  given  emphasis. 

This  unit  gives  training  in  reading  materials  written  in  dramatic 
form.  It  also  provides  occasion  for  certain  important  types  of  read¬ 
ing  that  require  imaginative  interpretation,  such  as  acting  upon  sug- 
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gestions  for  writing  and  producing  plays  and  using  the  imagination 
to  predict  what  will  come  next  in  the  play.  Word-study  activities 
include  syllabifying,  distinguishing  long  and  short  vowel  sounds, 
alphabetizing,  and  working  out  word  meanings  from  context.  Read¬ 
ing  to  grasp  specific  details  and  arranging  a  series  of  items  in  correct 
order  promote  accuracy  and  thoughtfulness.  Making  character 
analyses  and  working  with  rhyme  and  rhythm  promote  literary 
appreciation. 

The  usual  test  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading  is  supplied.  The 
article  used  for  the  test  gives  a  description  of  an  Elizabethan  theater, 
thus  providing  an  interesting  background  for  the  work  of  dramatics. 
The  last  exercise  of  this  unit  in  the  Preparatory  Book  provides  for 
imaginative  and  thoughtful  review  of  the  materials  that  have  been 
read. 

Activities 

The  children  may  be  interested  in  arranging  to  dramatize  the  play 
given  in  the  book  or  some  other  play  found  in  their  reading  or  com¬ 
posed  by  members  of  the  class.  The  Reader,  on  page  302,  provides 
suggestions  for  such  activities.  It  is  apparent  that  many  kinds  of 
activities  besides  the  dramatic  may  be  developed  in  connection  with 
such  an  enterprise.  For  example,  the  pupils  will  be  interested  in 
drawing  and  painting  posters  to  advertise  the  play,  in  consulting  other 
books  for  information  on  the  period  of  the  play,  in  drawing  illustra¬ 
tions  on  the  blackboard  to  show  how  the  stage  should  be  arranged, 
in  finding  or  designing  and  making  costumes,  in  building  stage  equip¬ 
ment  and  scenery,  in  seeking  advice  from  people  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  producing  a  play,  and  last,  and  perhaps  most  important 
from  the  child^s  viewpoint,  in  impersonating  characters  in  the  play. 

A  professional  actor  might  be  invited  to  talk  simply  and  interest¬ 
ingly  to  the  pupils.  Such  a  speaker  could,  with  special  effectiveness, 
make  the  children  aware  of  the  desirability  of  speaking  distinctly 
and  pronouncing  words  correctly. 

The  putting  on  of  puppet  plays  is  a  popular  and  effective  exercise 
for  the  sixth  grade.  The  pupils  should  make  and  dress  the  puppets, 
prepare  the  plays,  and  speak  the  lines.  There  are  several  good  books 
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oil  this  subjoct  for  the  teacher  who  needs  assistance.  Two  that 
teachers  liiul  especially  practical  and  helpful  are  Marionettes,  by 
Edith  F.  Ackley,  and  Marionettes,  Masks,  and  Shadows,  by  Winifred 
II.  INIills  and  Louise  M.  Dunn  (see  Manual  pages  189-190). 

Some  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  may  be  interested  in  amateur  con¬ 
juring.  If  so,  they  should  be  allowed  to  prepare  a  program  of  tricks 
that  can  be  performed  for  the  class,  used  between  the  acts  of  a  play, 
or  given  as  part  of  a  varied  program. 

In  some  schools  where  little  dramatic  work  has  been  done,  certain 
children  are  shy  about^taking  part  in  dramatic  activities.  Panto¬ 
mime  is  often  an  effective  beginning  with  such  children.  The  chil¬ 
dren  may  play  a  game  in  which  one  child  or  a  small  group  goes  through 
various  actions  without  speaking,  while  the  other  children  try  to 
guess  what  it  is  being  represented.  (They  should  wait  until  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  completed  before  offering  their  guesses.)  Charades  are  also 
effective  in  this  connection. 

For  an  activity  of  a  non-dramatic  kind,  to  vary  the  work  with  the 
unit,  the  pupils  may  compile  a  ‘‘Fairy  Dictionary”  or  “Book  of 
Magic.”  In  this  they  may  include  original  pictures  of  various  kinds 
of  fairies  (see  Lesson  Plans  for  Preparatory  Book  page  51),  magic 
articles  (wands,  seven-league  boots,  cloaks  which  render  the  wearer 
invisible),  and  characters  which  frequently  appear  in  fairy  stories,  as 
Prince  Charming,  a  fairy  godmother.  Each  picture  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brief  written  description,  and  the  materials  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  in  one  sequence  or  under  suitable  headings. 
In  connection  with  this  project,  the  pupils  might  consult  George  M. 
Richards^  A  Fairy  Dictionary  (Macmillan) 


Books  for  Children’s  Reading  with  Unit  V 


The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  diffi¬ 
culty  —  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are 
marked  (b) ;  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c) . 


Author 


Title 


Publisher 


Alexander,  Gordon.  The  Magic  Show  Book  (a-b).  How  to  do 
magic  tricks. 

Magic  Strings  (b).  Plays 


Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 


Bufano,  Remo. 
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Author 
Bufano,  Remo. 

Elliot,  G.  and 
Forbush,  A. 
Farrar,  John. 

Field,  Rachel. 
Fyleman,  Rose. 
Holland,  Rupert 
Sargent. 

Leeming,  Joseph. 

Lord,  Katharine. 
Mackay,  Constance 
D’Arcy. 

Meigs,  Cornelia. 
Melcher, 

Marguerite  F. 

Morse,  Katharine 
Duncan. 

Moses,  M.  J. 

Olcott,  Virginia. 

Olcott,  Virginia. 

Pyle,  Howard  and 
Goldsmith, 

Sophie. 

Reighard,  Catherine. 
Skinner,  E.  L.  and 

A.  M. 

Stoddard,  Anne  and 
Sarg,  Tony. 
Tucker,  L.  E.  and 
Ryan,  E.  L. 

Varney,  Alice  S. 

Wickes,  Frances  G. 
Wright,  Harriet  S. 


Title 

The  Show  Book  of  Remo  Bufano  (b).  Plays 
and  directions  for  putting  them  on. 

Games  for  Every  Day  (b). 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Plays  for  Children  (b). 

Patchwork  Plays  (b-c). 

Eight  Little  Plays  for  Children  (b-c). 

Plays  of  the  American  Colonies  (c). 

Costume  Book  (b).  How  to  prepare  costumes 
for  plays. 

Plays  for  School  and  Camp  (b-c). 

The  House  of  the  Heart  and  Other  Plays  for 
Children  (b-c).  Plays  and  directions. 

Helga  and  the  White  Peacock  (a-b). 

Offstage  (b-c).  How  to  make  plays  from 
stories. 

Goldtree  and  Silvertree  (a). 

Ring  Up  the  Curtain!  (b).  A  collection  of 
plays  for  children. 

Everyday  Plays  for  Home,  School  and  Settle¬ 
ment  (b). 

Holiday  Plays  for  Home,  School  and  Settle¬ 
ment  (b). 


Wonder  Clock  Plays  (b-c). 

Plays  for  People  and  Puppets  (b). 

Children's  Plays  (b). 


A  Book  of  Marionette  Plays  (b). 

Historical  Plays  of  Colonial  Days  for  Fifth 
Year  Pupils  (b-c). 

Story  Plays  Old  and  New  (Books  I,  II,  III) 
(a-b). 

A  Child’s  Book  of  Holiday  Plays  (b). 

New  Plays  from  Old  Tales  (c). 


Publisher 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Noble. 

Doubleday. 

Doubleday. 

Harper. 

Stokes, 

Little. 


Holt. 

Macmillan. 


Knopf. 

Macmillan 

Little. 

Dodd. 

Dodd. 


Harper. 

Dutton. 

Appleton- 

Century. 

Greenberg. 


Longmans. 

Am.  Bk. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 
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Poems  for  Use  with  Unit  V 


The  nunibors  following  each  title  indicate  the  books  in  which  the 
poems  may  be  found.  For  the  related  list  of  anthologies  and  collected 
poems,  see  pages  284-285. 


Aldis,  Dorothy. 
Allinghani,  William. 
Barrows,  Marjorie. 
Farrar,  John. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Flight,  Claude. 

Fyleman,  Rose. 

Fyleman,  Rose, 

Fyleman,  Rose. 

Fyleman,  Rose. 

Graves,  Robert. 

Hoatson,  Florence. 
Ledwidge,  Francis. 
Lindsay,  Vachel. 
IMacleod,  Fiona. 
Mansfield,  Katharine. 
Meigs,  Mildred  Flew. 
Noyes,  Alfred. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 
Turner,  Nancy  Byrd. 
Welles,  Winifred. 

Welles,  Winifred. 

Welles,  Winifred. 
Widdemer,  Margaret. 


Radiator  Lions  21,  22,  23,  29 
The  Fairies  21,  27,  32,  34 
Finding  Fairies  22 
Serious  Omission  22,  23,  37 
If  I  Were  a  Tree  6 
The  Confidant  22 

The  Best  Game  the  Fairies  Play  8,  22 
The  Canary  23 
The  Fairies  8,  29,  32 
Mrs.  Brown  22 

I’d  Like  to  Be  a  Fairy’s  Child  32,  38 
Hyde  Park  22 

The  Shadow  People  27,  29,  35,  38 

The  King  of  Yellow  Butterflies  34 

The  Valley  of  White  Poppies  36 

When  I  Was  a  Bird  22 

If  I  Were  a  One-Legged  Pirate  22 

A  Song  of  Sherwood  22,  26,  29,  32,  33,  34,  35 

The  Little  Land  16 

My  Kingdom  16 

Twenty  Foolish  Fairies  21,  38 

The  Angel  in  the  Apple  Tree  19 

Behind  the  Waterfall  19 

Dialogue  between  a  Mermaid  and  a  Kitten  19 

The  Family  Dragon  22 


Selected  Songs  for  Unit  V 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suitable  songs  selected  by  Miss  Marian 
Flagg,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Following  the  title  of  the  song  is  the  page  on  which  it 
appears  in  one  of  the  five  books  listed  on  page  91.  The  letters 
following  the  page  number  identify  the  particular  book.  These 
identifying  letters  are  repeated  on  page  91. 
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Billy  Boy 

The  Farmers’  Daughters  (English  Ballad) 
The  Quest  (Czecho-Slovakia) 

Old  Cromwell  (Vermont) 

The  Boll  Weevil 

Old  King  Cole  (Two-part  Canon) 

Where  the  Bee  Sucks  (Arne) 

Shusti-Fidli  (Czecho-Slovakia) 

The  Jackfish  (Appalachian  Dance  Tune) 


page  68  S.T. 
page  67  S.T. 
page  66  S.T. 
page  63  S.T. 
page  49  S.T. 
page  38  S.T. 
page  33  S.T. 
page  16  S.T. 
page  10  S.T. 


UNIT  V—PART  1 


A.  PREPAKATORY  BOOK  PAGES  46-47 


(Preparation  for  Pages  261-264  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  46-47 
Objectives 

These  pages  constitute  one  of  the  regularly  administered  tests  of 
speed  and  comprehension.  The  article  “Old  Theaters”  gives  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  of  interest  and  value  in  furtheringThe  theme  of  the 
unit. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  tests  are  to  be  administered  in  the  manner  directed  for  earlier 
tests  of  these  kinds  (see  Manual  page  92). 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

As  directed  in  connection  with  earlier  tests,  the  teacher  should 
select  other  suitable  material  to  serve  as  a  test  of  speed,  prepare  ten 
questions  to  check  comprehension,  and  proceed  in  the  usual  manner 
(see  Manual  page  93). 

After  the  pupils  have  completed  the  tests  and  recorded  their  scores, 
they  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  from  the  teacher’s  Preparatory 
Book  the  article  “Old  Theaters.”  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the 
blackboard  the  exercise  “Which  Is  Right?”  and  the  pupils  may  do  it 
as  a  test  of  recall,  writing  their  answers  on  paper. 
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Follow-up 

The  answers  to  “Which  Is  Right?’^  are: 

1.  circular 

2.  afternoon 

3.  boys 

4.  stage 

5.  stage 


6.  penny 

7.  actors 

8.  plays 

9.  a  poster 
10.  day 


The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  check  their  answers  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  test.  They  should  record  their  scores  for  speed  and  ac- 
curac}^  in  the  blanks  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  91  and  94  (or  similar 
homemade  blanks) . 

Rereading  and  discussion  of  “Old  Theaters”  may  follow.  The 
pupils  may  be  interested  in  listing  the  features  in  which  old  theaters 
differed  from  those  of  the  present  day. 


B.  “let’s  go  ahead/’  pages  261-264 

Pages  261-264 
Objectives 

The  poems  introduce  the  mood  of  make-believe  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  unit  as  a  whole.  The  poem  “Tartary”  particularly 
should  result  in  increasing  the  pupils’  sensitivity  to  words  which 
have  imaginative  charm  and  beauty. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  46^7  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  begun. 

The  teacher  may  explain  to  the  pupils  that  “Tartary”  is  the  name 
of  an  ancient  country  of  great  beauty  and  splendor,  and  that  the 
word  is  used  nowadays  to  designate  an  imaginary  region  which  has 
the  qualities  of  the  ancient  locality. 

Reading 

The  pupils  should  read  and  discuss  the  unit  page.  The  pupils 
may  read  the  poem  “Tartary”  silently. 
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Follow-up 

' ‘Tartary”  may  be  read  aloud  by  some  of  the  better  readers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reading  the  listeners  should  be  encouraged  to  note  the  musical 
quality  of  the  lines  and  the  beautiful  words  used.  Later,  they  may 
indicate  some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  them  particularly  pleasing. 


UNIT  V—PART  2 

A.  PEEPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  48-53 

(Preparation  for  Pages  265-304  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Page  48 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  advance  experience  with  words  which  will  occur 
in  coming  Reader  selections.  It  provides  further  training  in  syllabi¬ 
fying  and  defining  words  and  reviews  the  long  and  short  vowel  sounds. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  under  the  teacher’s  guidance  the  group 
of  six  sentences  with  which  the  page  begins.  They  may  attempt 
to  substitute  synonymous  words  or  phrases  for  the  underlined  words 
in  these  sentences.  The  teacher  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  use 
the  dictionary  to  settle  questions  of  pronunciation  or  meaning  and 
she  should  give  them  any  help  they  may  need  to  clear  up  difficulties 
with  the  words.  They  may  then  complete  the  exercise  independently. 

Most  pupils  can  follow  the  directions  for  “Long  and  Short  Vowels” 
independently.  Before  beginning  work  with  the  exercise  they  may 
glance  through  the  words  and  ask  for  help  with  any  which  seem 
likely  to  offer  difficulty. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

^The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  from 
the  Preparatory  Book  page  and  use  the  procedure  suggested  above, 
modifying  the  directions  so  that  the  pupils  will  write  their  answers 
on  their  papers. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  compare  their  completed  work  with  the  blackboard 
key.  The  teacher  ma.y  put  the  key  on  the  blackboard  hcirsclf  or 
have  pupils  take  turns  in  writing  the  necessary  items.  The  black¬ 
board  key  should  be  as  follows: 

Syllables  in  Words 

1.  un  rea  son  a  ble,  not  sensible 

2.  pro  cla  ma  tion,  announcement 

3.  ac  com  plished,  done 

4.  whit  tling,  cutting 

5.  im  ag  i  nar  y,  make-believe 

6.  charm  ing,  pleasing 

Long  and  Short  Vowels 

1.  saddle,  accomplish,  sack. 

He  climbed  quickly  into  the  saddle  and  rode  away. 

2.  smoke,  only,  5verhead 

The  smoke  from  the  campfire  showed  the  boys  where  our  camp 
was  located. 

3.  shillings,  gift,  wisdom 

English  shillings  are  about  equal  to  our  quarters. 

4.  uniform,  excuse,  accuse 

The  usher  in  the  theater  wore  a  red  and  gold  uniform. 

5.  being,  reform,  zebra 

A  zebra  is  an  animal  whose  coat  is  striped  with  black  and  white. 

Page  49 
Objectives 

This  page  is  designed  to  develop  a  better  appreciation  of  rhythm 
and  to  increase  the  pupils’  enjoyment  of  poetry. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  page  silently.  They  may  be  permitted 
to  tap  softly  while  they  are  reading  the  stanzas  given  so  that  the 
rhythm  may  be  more  clearly  perceptible.  If  it  seems  desirable,  each 
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pair  of  stanzas  may  be  read  aloud  after  the  pupils  have  read  them 
silently,  and  each  pupil  may  record  his  decision  without  divulging 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  each  pair  of  stanzas, 
pausing  to  allow  time  for  the  pupils  to  record  their  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  stanzas  has  the  best  rhythm.  If  it  is  necessary,  each 
pair  may  be  reread  several  times  before  the  final  decision  is  made. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  tell  their  choices,  read  each  pair  of  stanzas  aloud, 
and  defend  —  or  alter  —  their  opinions.  The  teacher  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  in  the  stanzas  which  have  pleasing  rhythm  there  is 
uniformity  in  the  number  of  beats  to  a  line. 

The  pupils^  attention  may  be  directed  also  toward  the  rhymes  in 
these  stanzas.  They  may  note  the  rhyming  words  and  observe  the 
arrangement  of  rhymes. 

The  correct  markings  to  indicate  the  absence  or  presence  of  good 
rhythm  are: 


1. 

X 

R 

2. 

R 

X 

3. 

R 

X 

4. 

X 

R 

Page  50 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  the  pupils  advance  experience  with  certain  words 
which  will  occur  in  coming  Reader  selections.  It  gives  further  train¬ 
ing  in  the  working  out  of  word  meanings  from  context. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  page  silently  and  do  the  exercise  inde- 
jpendently.  The  teacher  should  tell  them  that  it  is  not  expected  that 
everyone  will  be  successful  in  working  out  all  the  words  from  context 
alone  and  that  the  dictionary  may  be  used  when  necessary.  The 
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viilue  of  using  context  clues  in  quickly  working  out  unfamiliar  words 
should  be  stressed. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  of  the 
Preparatory  Book  page  and  proceed  as  directed  above. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  the  page  aloud  and  give  their  written  defi¬ 
nitions.  The  reading  of  each  definition  should  be  accompanied  by 
discussion  and  further  illustration  so  that  there  may  be  no  misun¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  words.  Acceptable  definitions 
are: 

1.  give  a  harsh  cry. 

2.  cane. 

3.  people  who  show  you  to  your  seats. 

4.  blame  or  scold. 

5.  dishes. 

6.  dispute. 

7.  conceited. 

8.  finished. 

9.  make-believe. 

10.  gape. 

11.  begged. 

12.  usual,  customary,  common,  according  to  nature. 

13.  large  birds  with  rich  plumage. 

14.  to  cause  to  feel  certain. 

15.  exceeding  what  is  reasonable. 

16.  messenger  or  bearer  of  news. 

Page  51 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  reading  experiences  in  harmony  with  the  theme 
of  the  unit  and  assists  in  clarifying  concepts  of  the  unit.  It  con¬ 
tinues  practice  in  the  study  of  combined  text  and  illustrations. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Before  the  pupils  take  up  the  page,  the  teacher  may  ask  them  to 
name  the  various  kinds  of  fairies  of  which  they  have  heard.  They 
may  like  also  to  recall  stories  in  which  these  various  kinds  of  fairies 
have  figured.  After  this  introductory  discussion  the  pupils  may  read 
the  Preparatory  Book  page  silently  and  discuss  it. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

A  discussion  similar  to  that  suggested  above  may  take  place.  The 
teacher  may  show  the  pupils  the  Preparatory  Book  illustrations  or 
other  pictures  of  fairies.  The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud 
“In  the  Land  of  Make-Believe”  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book.  After  the  description  of  each  kind  of  fairy  the  child 
who  is  reading  may  pause,  show  the  Preparatory  Book  illustrations, 
and  have  the  class  identify  the  fairy  concerned.  After  the  reading, 
the  teacher  may  list  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the  types  of 
fairy  mentioned  (Elf,  Fairy,  Jinnee,  Naiad),  and  the  pupils  may 
draw  pictures  of  each.  The  pictures  should  be  labelled. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  make  a  “Fairy  Dictionary”  as  suggested  under 
“Activities.” 

Page  52 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  practice  in  informational  reading  and  gives 
training  in  reading  to  note  details. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  and  the  pupils  may,  if  the  teacher  desires,  discuss 
differences  between  the  government  of  this  country  and  of  countries 
ruled  by  kings.  This  discussion  should  bring  out  the  fact  that  a 
king’s  ascension  to  the  throne  is  determined  by  hereditary  right, 
while  the  President  has  no  hereditary  right,  and  is  elected  by  the 
people. 
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Aftor  this  discussion  the  pupils  may  read  the  article,  ‘‘The  Coro-' 
nation  Ceremony,”  silently  and  do  the  exercise  which  follows. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

Pictures  should  be  shown  and  discussion  encouraged  as  suggested 
above.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise 
‘‘Which  Is  Right?”  from  the  Preparatory  Book  page.  The  teacher 
or  various  pupils  taking  turns  may  read  aloud  from  the  Preparatory 
Book  the  article  “The  Coronation  Ceremony.”  During  the  reading 
or  immediately  after  it,  the  teacher  may  put  on  the  blackboard  im¬ 
portant  or  unfamiliar  words  used  in  the  article,  and  the  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  these  words  in  discussing  what  has  been  read. 
As  a  conclusion  to  the  work  the  pupils  may  read  the  blackboard 
exercise  silentl}'-  and  write  their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  “Which  Is  Right?” 
The  answers  are : 

1.  solemn  4.  Saint  Edward 

2.  Scotland  5.  coach 

3.  crowned  6.  horses 

In  connection  with  the  correction  of  the  exercise  the  article  may 
be  reread  if  necessary,  and  additional  illustrative  materials  and  fur¬ 
ther  information  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  class. 

Page  53 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  guidance  in  reading  the  next  Reader  selection 
and  exercises  to  advance  skimming,  recall  of  portions  read,  and  pre¬ 
diction  of  events  to  follow.  The  exercise  is  to  be  worked  out  in 
several  parts  corresponding  with  assignments  in  the  reading  of  the 
selection. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  should  have  their  copies  of  Let’-s  Go  Ahead  at  hand 
when  work  on  this  page  is  begun.  They  may  read  each  paragraph 
of  the  Preparatory  Book  page  silently  and  carry  out  the  directions. 
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Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  Preparatory 
Book  exercise,  including  directions  to  read  from  Let’s  Go  Ahead.  The 
entire  exercise  need  not  be  put  on  the  blackboard  at  once.  Instead, 
the  teacher  may  copy  only  the  sections  needed  for  each  reading  as¬ 
signment.  Thus,  for  the  first  period  the  blackboard  material  may 
consist  of  the  section  of  the  Preparatory  Book  page  which  ends  with 
the  words  Then  come  hack  to  this  page.  The  pupils  should  read  the 
blackboard  directions  silently  and  carry  them  out. 

Follow-up 

Each  section  of  the  Preparatory  Book  exercise  may  be  checked 
as  it  is  completed,  or  the  entire  page  may  be  checked  after  the  pupils 
have  finished  reading  pages  265-304  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead.  The  pupils^ 
predictions  regarding  Act  III  will  be  most  enjoyable,  however,  if 
they  are  read  aloud  and  discussed  before  Act  III  is  read.  The  an¬ 
swers  required  are: 

Part  1 

Authors:  Howard  Pyle  and  Sophie  Goldsmith 

Actors  in  the  cast:  21 

Number  of  acts:  3 

Number  of  scenes:  Act  I  —  1  scene;  Act  II  —  4  scenes;  Act  III 
—  3  scenes 

Part  2 

4  5 

1  8 

6  2 

9  10 

3  7 

B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  266-304 

Pages  265-288 
Objectives 

Experience  with  the  play  should  result  in  the  development  of  an 
intelligent  interest  in  dramatic  material  and  dramatization. 
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Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pajzies  48-52  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  taken  up.  Preparatory  Book  page  53  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  play  and  the  questions  answered  as  directed. 

Before  the  pupils  begin  reading  the  play,  the  teacher  should  make 
sure  that  they  understand  the  mechanics  of  the  dramatic  form. 
Pupils  who  have  had  the  earlier  books  in  The  New  Work- Play  Books 
are  acquainted  with  these  techniques. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  Acts  I  and  II  silently,  and  then  reread  them 
orally,  each  part  being  acted  out  by  a  different  child.  The  reading 
should  of  cou’rse  be  done  as  expressively  as  possible. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  should  turn  to  Preparatory  Book  page  53  and  follow 
the  directions. 

Pages  288-302 
Objectives 

This  assignment  completes  the  reading  of  the  play  and  makes 
possible  the  verification  of  the  predictions  which  the  pupils  have 
made  in  accordance  with  page  53  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 

Preparation 

Before  reading  Act  III,  the  pupils  will  enjoy  reporting  their  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  events  to  come  in  the  final  part  of  the  play.  With 
some  classes  the  teacher  will  want  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  events  of  Acts  I  and  II. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  Act  III  silently,  and  then  read  it  aloud,  with 
the  same  cast  of  characters  used  in  the  oral  reading  of  Acts  I  and  II. 
When  they  have  completed  the  oral  reading,  the  pupils  may  do  the 
exercises  on  Reader  pages  300-302. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  rhymes  in  ‘‘Rhymes  to  Finish’^ 
with  the  words  which  they  have  supphed  to  complete  them.  Any 
suggested  endings  which  are  logical  in  sound  and  meaning  should  be 
accepted.  The  words  most  likely  to  be  used  are:  find,  away,  bright, 
me,  land,  fail,  Peter,  all.  Boots,  Queen,  court,  life. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  suggestions  for  putting  on  a 
performance  of  “How  Boots  Befooled  the  King.^^  If  the  pupils 
prefer  to  produce  instead  a  play  written  in  response  to  the  suggestion 
in  “Things  to  Do/’  Section  2,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  alphabetic  word  lists,  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  these  words,  and  the  original  sentences  prepared  in  accordance 
with  “Things  to  Do,”  Section  3.  The  following  indicates  what  may 
be  expected: 

braggart:  one  who  .boasts 
ermine:  a  white  fur 
exhausted:  tired  out 
hither:  here 

imaginary:  make-believe 
impudent:  rude 
invisible :  cannot  be  seen 
jester:  court  clown 
lout :  a  clumsy  person 
sack:  bag 

scepter:  a  king’s  staff 
shabby:  poor,  poorly  dressed 
solemnly:  seriously 
vender:  seller 
wry:  twisted 

Further  follow-up  is  provided  by  Preparatory  Book  pages  54-55. 

Pages  303-304 
Objectives 

This  selection  makes  an  appropriate  poetic  conclusion  to  the  work 
of  the  unit. 
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Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  poem  silently.  Later,  some  of  the  pupils 
may  read  it  aloud. 

Follow-up 

Amusing  pictures  based  on  this  poem  may  be  made  by  the  pupils. 
If  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given  to  climax  the  work  of  the  unit, 
this  poem  might  be  pantomimed  and  given  as  a  short  number  between 
the  acts  of  the  longer  play.  Costumes  could  be  made  to  represent 
the  various  objects  mentioned  in  the  poem,  and  one  pupil  might  read 
or  recite  the  verses  while  the  pantomime  is  going  on. 

C.  PKEPAKATORY  BOOK,  PAGES  54-55 

Pages  54-56 
Objectives 

These  pages  provide  review  of  the  material  of  the  unit.  They  offer 
incentives  for  skimming  and  rereading,  for  further  study  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  for  making  thoughtful  analysis  of  characters  and  situations 
in  ^‘How  Boots  Befooled  the  King.’’  They  provide  opportunity  for 
an  informal  test  of  recall. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  these  pages  silently  and  carry  out  the  direc¬ 
tions  independently. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  puzzles  and  the 
definitions  of  Preparatory  Book  page  54.  The  pupils  may  copy  the 
puzzle  diagrams  on  paper  and  write  the  words  in  the  proper  sequence ; 
or  various  children  may  write  the  words  on  the  blackboard  diagram. 
The  teacher  should  note  that  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
Lei’s  Go  Ahead  in  determining  the  right  words. 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  ‘‘Make- 
Believe”  found  on  page  55.  The  pupils  may  read  this  blackboard 
material  silently  and  write  on  paper  the  words  necessary  to  follow 
each  direction. 
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For  the  exercise  ‘‘Characteristics  of  the  CasU’  the  hst  of  words  may 
be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  directions  given  orally.  On  a 
sheet  of  paper  each  pupil  may  rule  three  columns,  heading  the  first 
Boots j  the  second  The  King^  and  the  third  The  Princess.  Appro¬ 
priate  words  may  be  written  in  each  column  as  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Follow-up 

The  following  words  are  needed,  in  the  order  given,  to  complete  the 
puzzles  on  page  54  correctly: 


1 

2 

courtyard 

fail 

suitors 

sack 

fainted 

jester 

cap 

crockery 

whittling 

kingy-wingy 

wry 

wiseacre 

usher 

wisdom 

fooling 

oyez 

shellings 

wise 

Differences  of  opinion  should  be  discussed,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
helped  to  see  that  errors  in  spelling  interfere  with  correct  completion. 
The  responses  for  the  questions  on  page  55  are: 

1.  Walter  de  la  Mare 

2.  Howard  Pyle 

3.  “Wonder-Clock  Plays.^’ 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 

5.  Answers  will  vary. 

6.  Answers  will  vary. 

7.  The  word  means  “one  who  pretends  to  be  wise  without  being 
so.’^ 

8.  He  gave  the  King  the  idea  of  trying  to  find  someone  who  could 
fool  him. 

9.  Answers  will  vary. 

10.  Answers  will  vary. 
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responses  to  this  exercise  should  be  read  orally  and  discussed. 
Durin»;  the  discussion  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  support 
their  statements  with  passages  from  the  play. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  the  list  of  characteristics 
which  they  have  assigned  to  each  of  the  persons  named.  Responses 
may  vary,  and  individual  opinions  should  be  accepted  so  long  as 
they  can  be  upheld  on  reasonable  grounds.  A  suitable  —  but  not  the 
only  —  arrangement  of  characteristics  is : 


Boots 

The  King 

The  Princess 

courageous 

hasty 

well-dressed 

obedient 

impulsive 

beautiful 

quick-witted 

well-dressed 

conceited 

poor 

conceited 

silly 

shabby 

silly 

youthful 

strong 

timid 

shrewd 

gentle 

youthful 

obedient 

The  pupils  may  discuss  additional  reading^which  they  have  done 
in  connection  with  this  chapter  and  make  plans  for  recording  on  the 
charts  on  Preparatory  Book  page  96  titles  of  books  which  they  have 
enjoyed. 

The  principal  dramatic  activity  developed  in  connection  with  this 
unit  should  be  brought  to  completion. 


CHAPTER  XI 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  VI  — 

Deep-Sea  Stories 

Topic 

Unit  VI  includes  pages  305-364  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead  and  pages  56-67 
in  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  entire  unit  is  devoted  to  material 
about  the  sea.  The  Reader  provides  three  poems,  a  story  of  adven¬ 
ture  at  sea,  and  a  story  of  diving.  The  Preparatory  Book  supplies 
a  background  of  information  including  such  topics  as  Barbary  pi¬ 
rates,  pearl  fishing,  talking  across  the  water,  and  the  great  blue  whale. 

Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  the  unit  is  to  open  to  the  pupils  an  area 
of  information  which  has  great  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of  sixth-grade 
level. 

The  unit  gives  due  consideration  to  the  development  of  various 
reading  skills.  The  usual  tests  of  speed  and  comprehension  are  given 
at  the  outset.  Practice  is  given  in  noting  main  ideas,  in  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  topics  in  an  outline,  in  the  making  of  a  summary, 
in  following  specific  directions,  in  the  recognition  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  in  the  use  of  reference  materials,  in  the  prediction  of  out¬ 
comes,  and  in  using  and  making  an  index.  The  word  study  program 
includes  exercises  in  using  new  words  in  sentences,  becoming  familiar 
with  specialized  nautical  terms,  syllabifying,  and  matching  words  and 
definitions.  Numerous  incentives  are  given  for  rereading  and  skim¬ 
ming.  The  unit  closes  with  a  review  and  a  test  of  recall. 

Activities 

This  unit  is  particularly  rich  in  opportunities  for  supplementary 
reading  and  other  related  activities.  The  following  suggestions  for 
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activities  can  easily  bo  supplemented  by  others  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  teacher  as  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  her 
class  become  evident. 

1.  ]\Iake  a  study  of  ships,  tracing  their  development  from  the  raft 
of  primitive  man  to  the  modern  ocean  liner.  Consider  unusual  boats, 
such  as  the  Chinese  houseboat,  finding  out  where  and  why  they  are 
used.  Make  a  frieze  illustrating  the  different  types  of  water  craft. 
Pupils  who  like  construction  work  may  make  models  of  the  types  of 
ships  in  which  they  are  especially  interested. 

2.  Malce  a  ‘‘Book  of  Ships”  in  which  illustrations  are  drawn  or 
pasted  and  descriptions  written. 

3.  Appropriate  verse  might  be  included  in  such  a  book  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  above,  or  a  separate  collection  of  poems  about  ships  and  the 
sea  could  be  made. 

4.  Study  the  sealing  industry.  Find  out  the  location  of  the  great 
seal  fisheries  of  the  world,  why  sealers  are  allowed  to  catch  seals  only 
at  certain  seasons,  how  seals  are  captured,  how  the  skins  are  treated, 
how  seals  live  and  what  their  habits  are,  etc. 

5.  Study  the  whaling  industry  —  when  it  flourished,  how  it  was 
carried  on,  what  parts  of  the  whale  were  valuable,  why  the  industry 
grew  less,  etc. 

6.  Make  a  study  of  marine  life.  The  books  of  William  Beebe  are 
valuable  references  in  this  connection.  Finger  jins,  by  Wilfrid  Bron¬ 
son,  will  be  helpful  in  studying  fish  found  in  tropical  waters.  Con¬ 
sider,  in  relation  to  this  activity,  deep-sea  diving  and  pearl  diving. 

7.  Make  a  study  of  weather  conditions  and  find  out  how  to  tell 
from  winds,  clouds,  the  sky,  etc.  what  weather  to  expect.  Consider 
the  various  instruments  used  in  foretelling  weather,  how  weather 
data  are  gathered  and  distributed,  etc.  Keep  a  weather  chart. 

8.  Plan  a  vacation  sea  trip.  Secure  information  from  travel 
agencies  and  steamship  companies.  Decide  what  trip  you  will  take, 
what  points  of  interest  you  will  see,  how  long  you  will  stay,  where  and 
how  you  will  get  a  passport  if  you  need  one,  how  much  money  you 
will  need,  in  what  form  you  will  carry  your  money,  what  clothing  you 
will  take,  etc. 
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Books  for  Children’s  Reading  with  Unit  VI 
The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  diffi¬ 
culty  —  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are 
marked  (b) ;  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c) . 


Authoe 

Adams,  James  D. 
Benjamin,  Nora. 

Beston,  Henry. 

Brink,  Carol  Ryrie. 

Bronson,  Wilfrid  S. 
Bronson,  Wilfrid  S. 
Burgess, 

Thornton  W. 
Carroll,  Ruth  and 
Latrobe. 

Colum,  Padraic. 

Colum,  Padraic. 

Defoe,  Daniel. 

Dukelow,  J.  H.  and 
Webster,  H.  H. 
Eskridge,  Robert 
Lee. 

Flaherty,  John  J. 


Gardiner,  A.  C.  and 
Osborne,  N.  C. 
Gilmore,  H.  H. 

Gimmage,  Peter. 
Hader,  Berta  and 
Elmer. 

Hauman,  George 
and  Doris. 


Title 

Captain  Ezra,  Privateer  (c). 

Hard  Alee!  (b).  About  some  young  people 
on  a  cruise. 

Five  Bears  and  Miranda  (a).  Fanciful  story 
about  some  shipwrecked  bears. 

Baby  Island  (a-b).  About  some  little  girls 
who  were  shipwrecked. 

Finger  jins:  The  Tale  of  a  Sargasso  Fish  (b). 

Paddlewings:  Penguin  of  Galapagos  (b). 

Seashore  Book  for  Children  (a-b). 

Luck  of  the  Roll  and  Go  (a-b).  “Luck” 
was  a  stowaway  cat. 

Children’s  Homer,  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus 
and  the  Tale  of  Troy  (b). 

The  Voyagers  (b).  Stories  of  the  earliest 
discoverers  of  America. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  (b). 

Ship  Book  (b-c).  The  story  of  ships. 

South  Sea  Playmates  (a-b). 

Guardsmen  of  the  Coast  (b-c).  A  book  that 
shows  with  text  and  large  photographs  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Good  Wind  and  Good  Water  (a-b). 

The  Junior  Boat  Builder  (b).  Plans  for 
making  many  kinds  of  model  boats. 

The  Picture  Book  of  Ships  (b). 

Tommy  Thatcher  Goes  to  Sea  (a). 

Happy  Harbor  (a). '  About  a  summer  at  the 
seashore. 


Publisher 

Harcourt. 

Random. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Little. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Houghton. 

Bobbs. 

Doubleday. 

Viking. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 
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Authou 

Hawes,  Charles 
l>oardinau. 

Hill,  Helen  and 
IMaxwell,  Violet. 

Ijathrop,  Dorothy. 

Lent,  Henry  B. 

Lent,  Henry  B. 

Lofting,  Hugh. 

London,  Jack. 

Morgan,  Alfred 
Powell. 

Norris,  Margaret. 

Patch,  Edith  M.  and 
Fenton,  Carroll  D. 

Phillips,  Ethel 
Calvert. 

Preston,  Helen  B. 

Putnam,  David 
Binney. 

Pyle,  Howard. 

Smalley,  Janet. 

Stevenson,  Robert 
Louis. 

Stockton,  Frank  R. 

Tietjens,  Eunice  S. 

Tousey,  Sanford. 

Wyss,  Johann 
David. 


Title 


The  Dark  Frigate  (c).  A  fine  sea  story  of  the 
days  of  Charles  1. 

Charlie  and  His  Coast  Guards  (a-b). 

The  Little  Mermaid  (b).  A  re-telling  of  the 
well-known  Anderson  fairy  tale. 

Full  Steam  Ahead!  Six  Days  on  an  Ocean 
Liner  (a-b). 

Tugboat  (a). 

The  Voyages  of  Dr.  Dolittle  (a-b).  Good  fun 
with  the  famous  doctor  and  his  animals. 

Dutch  Courage,  and  Other  Stories  (c).  Stories 
of  bravery  —  several  about  the  sea. 

The  Aquarium  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls  (c). 

Heroes  and  Hazards  (c).  About  dangerous 
vocations  —  on  sea  and  land. 

Holiday  Shore  (a-b) .  About  the  strange  little 
animals  found  along  the  shore. 

The  Saucy  Betsy  (a-b).  Betsy  visits  a 
lighthouse. 

Blue  Nets  and  Red  Sails  (b).  About  Breton 
fisher  folk. 

David  Goes  Voyaging  (a-b).  A  boy’s  trip 
with  William  Beebe. 

The  Book  of  Pirates  (c). 

Do  You  Know  about  Fishes?  (a). 

Treasure  Island  (c).  A  treasure  map,  pi¬ 
rates,  mutiny,  and  a  search  for  gold! 

Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coasts  (b). 

Boy  of  the  South  Seas  (a-b).  About  a  boy  in 
Polynesia. 

Steamboat  Billy  (a).  A  boy  on  a  steamboat. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (c).  An  old  but 
well-liked  story  of  a  shipwrecked  family. 


Publisher 

Idttle. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Stokes. 

Macmillan. 

Scribner. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Houghton. 

Longmans. 

Putnam. 

Harper. 

Morrow. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Coward. 

Doubleday. 

Macmillan. 
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Poems  for  Use  with  Unit  VI 

The  numbers  following  each  title  indicate  the  books  in  which  the 
poems  may  be  found.  For  the  related  list  of  anthologies  and  col¬ 
lected  poems,  see  pages  284-285  of  the  Manual. 

Austin,  Mary.  Lighthouse  and  Whistling  Buoy  1 


Austin,  Mary. 

Benet,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Bennett,  Rowena  Bastin, 
Cane,  Melville. 

Carryl,  Charles  E. 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh. 
Cunningham,  Allan. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Field,  Rachel. 

Gore-Booth,  Eva. 

Herbert,  A.  P. 

Hickey,  Daniel  W. 

Hickey,  Daniel  W. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 
Hovey,  Richard. 

Johnson,  Josephine. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W. 
Masefield,  John. 

Masefield,  John. 

Masefield,  John. 

Masefield,  John. 

Masefield,  John. 

Masefield,  John. 

Michaels,  Molly. 

Morton,  David. 

Morton,  David. 

Newbolt,  Sir  Henry. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 

Sea  Gulls  1 

John  Paul  Jones  2 

Shell  Castles  23 

Fog,  the  Magician  36 

A  Nautical  Ballad  22,  29 

Where  Lies  the  Land  34 

A  Sea  Song  32,  33,  34,  37 

Familiarity  6 

Islands  6 

Marooned  5 

Tides  7 

The  Little  Waves  of  Breffny  32,  38 

The  Barnacle  37 

A  Ship  for  Singapore  36 

Who  Pilots  Ships  36 

Old  Ironsides  32,  34 

The  Sea  Gypsy  32,  38 

The  Lightship  36 

My  Lost  Youth  26 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  32 

A  Ballad  of  John  Silver  12,  29 

A  Wanderer’s  Song  12,  38 

Cardigan  Bay  12 

Sea  Fever  12,  22,  26,  29,  32,  34,  38 

Spanish  Waters  12,  26 

Trade  Winds  12 

Dolphins  37 

Old  Ships  22,  38 

Wooden  Ships  34 

Sailing  at  Dawn  34 

A  Visit  from  the  Sea  16 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Break,  Break,  Break  34 

Selected  Songs  for  Unit  VI 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suitable  songs  selected  by  Miss  Marian 
Flagg,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Dallas  Public  Schools,  Dallas, 
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Texas.  Following;  the  title  of  the  sonj^  is  the  page'  on  which  it 
appears  in  one  of  the  five  books  listed  on  Manual  page  91.  The 
letters  following  the  page  number  identify  the  particular  book. 
These  identifying  letters  are  repeated  on  page  91  of  the  Manual. 


'riie  Boston  Coiue-All-Yc  (American  Chantey) 
Donkey  Ridinii;  (Lumber,  Clipper  ships) 

Blow,  Ye  Winds  (Whaling) 


page  57  S.T. 
page  55  S.T. 
page  71  S.T. 


UNIT  VI —PART  1 


A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  56-61 


(Preparation  for  Pages  305-332  in  ‘‘Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  56-57 
Objectives 

These  pages  give  one  of  the  periodic  tests  of  speed  and  compre¬ 
hension.  The  article,  “The  Barbary  Pirates,”  offers  information 
which  is  of  value  in  understanding  the  coming  Reader  selection,  and 
“^Vhich  Is  Right?”  gives  practice  in  reading  to  grasp  specific  details. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

These  tests  may  be  administered  in  the  manner  directed  for  earlier 
tests  of  the  same  kind.  (See  Manual  page  92.) 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

As  a  substitute  for  these  tests,  the  teacher  should  use  other  suitable 
material  which  is  available  to  all  the  pupils.  Directions  for  preparing 
and  administering  substitute  tests  are  given  on  Manual  page  93. 

After  the  work  with  the  tests  has  been  completed,  the  pupils  may 
take  turns  reading  aloud  the  article,  “The  Barbary  Pirates,”  from  the 
teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  teacher  may  then  re¬ 
produce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  “Which  Is  Right?”  The 
pupils  may  read  this  material  as  a  test  of  recall  and  write  their 
answers  on  paper. 
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Follow-up 

Answers  to  ‘‘Which  Is  Right?”  are: 


1.  pirates 

2.  Africa 


6.  galleys 

7.  Ireland 

8.  money 


3.  Mediterranean 

4.  Atlantic  Ocean 

5.  sold  as  slaves 


9.  France  captured  Algiers 
10.  Captain  Kidd 


Pupils  using  the  Preparatory  Book  tests  may  read  their  answers 
aloud  and  mark  the  correct  ones.  They  should  then  make  the  proper 
entries  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  91  and  94. 

Pupils  without  Preparatory  Books  should  check  their  answers  to 
the  test  which  the  teacher  has  provided,  make  the  necessary  com¬ 
putations,  and  enter  their  scores  on  their  Record  Chart  and  Reading 
Curve. 

Further  reading  and  discussion  of  the  article  may  follow  the  re¬ 
cording  of  the  scores. 

Page  58 
Objectives 

The  exercise,  “Rhyme  and  Rhythm,”  provides  further  training  in 
appreciating  rhyme  and  rhythm.  The  second  section  of  the  page 
gives  directions  for  reading  three  poems  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead  and  a 
follow-up  exercise  based  on  the  reading  assignment. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  “Rhyme  and  Rhythm”  silently  and  fill  in 
the  blanks  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  teacher  should  empha¬ 
size  the  Preparatory  Book  instruction  to  work  for  good  rhythm  as 
well  as  acceptable  rhyme. 

The  pupils  may  follow  the  directions  for  reading  the  poems  in 
Let’s  Go  Ahead.  After  completing  the  reading,  they  may  write  the 
information  required  by  the  exercise  based  on  the  poems. 

When  the  pupils  have  completed  the  exercise,  they  may  tell  which 
of  the  poems  they  like  best  and  why.  They  may  observe  that  the 
rhyme  scheme  differs  in  each  of  the  poems.  In  “The  Frowning  Cliff,” 
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for  instance,  the  second  and  fourth  lines  in  each  stanza  rhyme.  In 
'‘Hidden  Thinp;s”  the  rhyme  scheme  is  aaheedda.  In  "Old  Wharves” 
the  second  and  fourth  lines  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  each 
stanza  rhyme.  The  pupils  may  also  observe  variations  in  rhythm, 
in  length  of  line,  and  arrangement  of  short  and  long  lines.  Work 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  treated  as  a  minute  analysis,  but  rather 
as  a  series  of  informal  observations  designed  to  increase  the  pupils^ 
enjoyment  of  poetry. 

The  pupils  may  then  carry  out  the  directions  suggested  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  page  58  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  poem,  "The 
Sailor.”  The  pupils  may  copy  this  poem  and  add  suitable  words 
to  complete  the  unfinished  lines.  The  teacher  may  observe  the  sug¬ 
gestions  given  above. 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  both  the  directions 
for  reading  the  poems  in  Let^s  Go  Ahead  and  the  follow-up  exercise 
based  on  them. 

The  teacher  may  then  have  the  pupils  carry  out  the  activity  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  last  paragraph  on  this  page  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  should  read  their  completed  poems  aloud.  While  any 
words  that  constitute  logical  and  metrically  correct  completions  should 
be  accepted,  the  following  are  the  endings  which  are  most  likely  to 
be  offered : 


1.  Annie  May 

2.  and  tea 

3.  afloat 

4.  washed  ashore 

5.  two  sticks  together 

6.  and  fin 

7.  wave 


8.  might  see 

9.  armadillo 

10.  yet 

11.  home  again 

12.  for  me 

13.  it  rains 
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Answers  to  the  follow-up  exercise  based  on  the  Reader  assignment 
are . 

1.  Title:  “The  Frowning  Cliff” 

Author:  Herbert  Asquith 
Rhyme  and  rhythm 

2.  Title:  “Hidden  Things” 

Author:  Lucy  Sprague  MitcheU 
Rhyme  and  rhythm 

3.  Title:  “The  Old  Wharves” 

Author:  Rachel  Field 
Rhyme  and  rhythm 

Pages  59-60 
Objectives 

These  pages  give  background  information  which  is  of  value  in 
understanding  the  coming  Reader  selection.  They  provide  further 
training  in  outlining  and  in  doing  reference  work. 

0  Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  article  “Pearl  Fishing,”  silently,  and  this 
should  be  followed  by  oral  reading  and  discussion.  They  may  then 
do  independently  the  exercise  in  outlining  on  page  60. 

The  directions  for  “Reference  Work”  may  be  read  silently  and 
then  carried  out.  The  teacher  may,  if  she  wishes,  substitute  for  the 
topic  “Seals”  some  other  topic  on  which  adequate  material  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  the  article  “Pearl  Fish¬ 
ing,”  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  teacher 
may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on  Preparatory  Book 
page  60.  The  pupils  may  read  these  exercises  silently  and  carry 
out  the  directions. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  tlicir  completed  outlines.  The  order 
in  which  the  various  sub-topics  are  arranged  will  differ  according  to 
each  pupil’s  ideas  of  developing  the  main  topic.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  give  their  reasons  for  the  order  they  have  used. 
One  acceptable  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

I.  Pearl  Oysters 

The  best  pearls'are  found  in  pearl  oysters. 

These  oysters  live  in  tropical  waters. 

]\Iany  are  found  near  Ceylon  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  pearl  is  started  when  a  bit  of  sand  gets  inside  an  oyster’s 
shell. 

Liquid  from  the  oyster’s  body  covers  the  bit  of  sand  and  then 
hardens 

Pearls  were  probably  the  earliest  gems  used  by  man. 

II.  Pearl  Divers 

Pearl  diving  is  dangerous  work  and  is  usually  done  by  men. 

In  Japan  women  also  dive  for  pearls. 

The  divers  dive  from  boats. 

They  work  in  pairs,  taking  turns  going  down. 

A  pearl  diver  stays  down  from  fifty  to  eighty  seconds. 

He  brings  up  the  oysters  in  a  net  or  basket. 

The  pupils  should  report  on  their  activities  in  looking  up  the  in¬ 
formation  suggested  in  ‘‘Reference  Work.”  Any  problems  which 
may  have  arisen  should  be  discussed  and  clarified.  The  teacher 
should  inspect  the  pupils’  notes,  book  lists,  and  outlines.  When  the 
final  articles  are  completed,  they  may  be  read  aloud  to  the  class. 
The  work  suggested  in  this  exercise  will  probably  take  several  days 
for  completion. 

Page  61 
Objectives 

The  first  exercise  on  this  page  gives  practice  in  predicting  out¬ 
comes,  and  is  based  on  the  story  “The  Lost  Poacher.”  The  second 
exercise  on  this  page  is  designed  to  promote  vocabulary  mastery. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  directions  for  reading  “The  Lost  Poacher’^  and  predicting  the 
outcome  of  eaoh  part  may  be  read  ‘  silently  and  then  carried  out. 
The  dictionary  exercise  should  be  done  after  “The  Lost  Poacher’^ 
has  been  read. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  exercises  on  Preparatory  Book  page  61  may  be  reproduced 
on  the  blackboard  with  suitable  adaptations.  The  pupils  may  read 
the  directions  silently  and  carry  them  out. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  exer¬ 
cise.  Acceptable  definitions  are: 


foresail 
flying  jib 
yoke  lines 


hawser 

funnel 

windlass 
hove  to 
beam 

lee 

clew 

aft 


The  principal  sail  on  a  schooner. 

A  sail  set  outside  the  jib. 

The  cross-piece  on  the  head  of  a  boat’s  rudder  is  called 
a  yoke.  To  its  ends  lines  are  fastened  which  lead  for¬ 
ward  and  are  used  for  steering. 

A  large  rope  or  small  cable  used  for  towing  a  ship  or 
making  it  fast  to  the  dock. 

The  smoke  stack  or  chimney  of  a  steamship  or  steam 
engine. 

A  machine  for  hauling  or  lifting. 

Brought  a  ship  to  a  standstill  by  heading  into  the  wind. 
The  width  of  a  ship  at  its  widest  part;  one  of  the  large 
crosswise  timbers  in  a  ship. 

Sheltered  from  the  wind;  the  side  of  a  ship  toward  which 
the  wind  is  blowing. 

To  haul  a  sail  by  means  of  lines  up  to  a  yard  (the  timber 
that  supports  the  sail)  or  mast  of  a  ship. 

Near,  toward,  or  in  the  back  part  (stern)  of  a  ship. 
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B.  “let’s  go  ahead/’  pages  305-332 

Pages  306-306 

The  pupils  iiuiy  read  the  title  of  the  unit  and  the  poem  on  page 
305.  They  may  then  admire  the  colorful  picture  on  page  306. 

Page  307 

This  poem  has  already  been  read  in  connection  with  the  work  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  58.  (See  Manual  pages  212-213.)  If  the 
pupils  wish,  they  may  reread  the  poem. 

Pages  308-330 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  an  exciting 
short  story  of  courage  and  ingenuity.  The  exercises  which  follow 
pro^dde  a  test  of  comprehension,  suggest  independent  investigations, 
and  check  vocabulary  mastery. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  56-61  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  read.  The  teacher  should  remind  the  pupils  that  they 
are  to  pause  at  the  end  of  each  part  and  guess  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  part. 

The  pupils  may  look  up  the  word  'poacher  in  the  dictionary  and 
discuss  the  title  of  the  selection. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  story  silently.  At  the  end  of  each  part 
they  should  return  to  Preparatory  Book  page  61  and  write  their  pre¬ 
diction  as  to  what  will  happen  next.  These  pauses  offer  excellent 
opportunity  for  slow  pupils  to  clear  up  any  difficulties  they  have  met. 

After  the  pupils  have  read  the  story,  they  may  do  the  exercises 
on  pages  328-330  of  the  Reader. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  check  their  work  on  ‘Hoin  the  Parts”  with  the 
following  key,  which  the  teacher  may  write  on  the  blackboard: 


I 

II 

III 

1.  G 

6. 

C 

11.  E 

2.  H 

7. 

M 

12.  J 

3.  B 

8. 

L 

13.  F 

4.  A 

9. 

K 

14.  I 

5.  0 

10. 

D 

15.  N 

The  pupils  may  then  read  aloud  the  complete  statements. 

In  connection  with  the  first  activity  under  “Things  to  Do,”  the 
pupils  may  show  their  pictures  of  schooners.  The  pictures  should 
be  discussed,  and  the  pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  report 
on  their  sources  of  information. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  second  activity 
under  “Things  to  Do.”.  The  correct  answers  are: 
cat^s-paw  light  breeze  that  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  water, 
cruiser  a  man-of-war  less  heavily  armed  than  a  battleship,  and 
having  superior  speed. 

forecastle  the  front  part  of  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship, 
shanghaied  forced  to  ship  as  a  sailor  against  one’s  will, 
leech  the  edge  of  a  sail, 

midshipman  a  naval  officer  of  low  rank. 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  predictions  they  have  written  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  61.  They  may  tell  their  reasons  for  making 
these  predictions,  and  they  may  give  their  opinions  of  them  in  the 
light  of  what  they  now  know  about  the  story. 

The  pupils  may  discuss  “The  Lost  Poacher”  and  tell  what  they 
think  of  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  Bub  Russell. 

The  pupils  should  read  or  tell  other  stories  about  ships  and  the 
sea,  especially  stories  taken  from  the  books  suggested  on  Reader 
page  328. 

Pages  331-332 

This  poem  has  already  been  read  in  connection  with  the  work  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  58.  (See  Manual  pages  212-213.)  If  the 
pupils  wish,  they  may  reread  the  poem. 
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UNIT  VI— PART  2 


A.  PUErARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  02-66 

(Preparation  for  Pages  333-364  in  ‘‘Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Page  62 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  experience  with  words  that  have  more  than 
one  meaning,  and  it  thereby  increases  the  pupils’  understanding  of 
word  meanings. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  directions  silently  and  then  orally.  A 
discussion  may  follow,  and  the  pupils  may  suggest  other  words  that 
have  several  meanings.  Part  of  the  exercise  may  be  answered  aloud 
if  this  seems  desirable.  Then  the  pupils  may  finish  the  rest  of  the 
exercise  independently. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  62.  The  pupils  may  proceed  as  directed 
above  and  write  their  answers  on  paper. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  their  answers  aloud  and  discuss  them, 
following  are  acceptable  definitions: 


1.  excellent 

2.  money 

3.  to  press 

4.  a  certain  metal 

5.  line 

6.  to  move  by  means  of  oars 

7.  dancing  party 


The 

8.  a  round  object  used  in 

playing  a  game 

9.  the  outer  covering  of  a  tree 

10.  the  sound  made  by  dogs 

11.  path 

12.  manner  of  walking 

13.  to  take  care  of 

14.  timepiece 
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The  pupils  may  suggest  other  words  which  have  more  than  one 
meaning.  They  may  skim  through  the  dictionary  to  locate  such 
words.  Some  which  might  be  suggested  are:  pipe,  story,  kind,  mine, 
nag,  nail,  palm,  peep,  store,  saw,  tie,  wave. 

Page  63 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  further  practice  in  reading  informative  mate¬ 
rial.  The  information  contained  in  the  article  is  of  value  in  under¬ 
standing  the  coming  Reader  selection.  The  questions  which  follow 
the  article  offer  incentives  for  rereading. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  article  silently  and  then  answer  the  ques^ 
tions  which  follow  it. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  the  article,  ‘‘Talking 
Across  the  Water,”  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book. 
They  may  then  discuss  the  article.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on 
the  blackboard  the  questions  which  follow  the  article.  The  pupils 
may  read  these  questions  and  write  the  answers  on  paper.  When 
they  have  completed  the  exercise,  they  may  read  their  answers  aloud 
and  discuss  them.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  the  entire  ar¬ 
ticle  or  part  of  it  may  be  reread. 

Follow-up 

Pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  questions. 
The  substance  of  the  expected  answers  is: 

1.  The  first  paragraph. 

2.  Lights,  whistles,  flags,  radio. 

3.  By  means  of  lights. 

4.  By  means  of  flags. 

The  article  may  be  reread  orally  to  verify  answers  or  to  settle 
differences  of  opinion. 
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The  pupils  may  look  up  iu  a  dictionary  or  an  encyclopedia  the  in¬ 
ternational  code  of  marine  signals.  If  there  are  Boy  Scouts  in  the 
class,  they  may  tell  of  the  procedure  for  communicating  on  land  by 
means  of  Hags  (wigwagging).  The  pupils  may  be  interested  also  in 
investigating  other  codes  used  for  communication,  such  as  the  Morse 
code,  radio  signals,  the  alphabet  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  railroad  hand 
signals,  etc. 

Page  64 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  advance  experience  with  words  which  will  occur 
in  the  next  Reader  selection.  It  provides  experience  in  using  these 
words  in  sentences,  and  it  provides  further  training  in  syllabication. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Under  the  teacher’s  direction  the  pupils  may  pronounce  the  words 
listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  page.  They  may  find  the  definition  of 
each  word  in  a  dictionary.  After  these  preliminary  activities  they 
may  do  the  exercises  independently. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  word  list  and 
the  exercises  on  Preparatory  Book  64.  The  procedure  with  this 
blackboard  material  may  be  the  same  as  that  suggested  above. 
The  pupils  may  write  their  answers  on  paper. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  completed  sentences.  Differences 
of  opinion  may  be  settled  by  referring  to  the  dictionary.  The  correct 


answers  are: 

1.  superhuman 

2.  apparatus 

3.  somber 

4.  cinnamon 

5.  fathoms 


6.  typhoon 

7.  contempt 

8.  gallantly 

9.  confiscation 
10.  forecastle 


11.  monotonously 

12.  sedate 

13.  routine 

14.  physique 
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The  correct  syllabication  of  the  words  in  the  list  is: 


ap  pa  ra  tus 
cin  na  mon 
con  fis  ca  tion 
con  tempt 
fath  oms 
gal  lant  ly 
fore  cas  tie 


ty  phoon 
su  per  hu  man 
mo  not  o  nous  ly 
se  date 
som  ber 
phy  sique 
rou  tine 


Page  65 
Objectives 

This  article  gives  information  which  is  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  theme  of  the  unit.  It  provides  further  practice  in  reading 
scientific  material,  training  in  summarizing,  and  incentives  for  re¬ 
reading  and  discussion. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  article  silently  and  then  do  the  exercises 
which  follow.  With  slow  groups  silent  reading  of  the  article  may  be 
followed  by  oral  reading  and  discussion,  after  which  the  pupils  may  do 
the  exercises. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  take  turns  reading  the  article  aloud  from  the  teach¬ 
er’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  Discussion  should  accompany 
the  reading,  and  the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  take  notes.  The 
teacher  may  place  the  following  directions  on  the  blackboard : 

1.  Write  a  summary  of  the  article  on  the  blue  whale.  Be  sure  to 
include  only  the  important  facts. 

2.  Tell  how  a  fish  differs  from  a  whale. 

The  pupils  may  write  their  responses  to  these  directions.  The 
teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book  should  be  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  by  the  pupils  while  they  are  doing  this  written  work. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  compare  their  answers  to  the  exer¬ 
cises.  The  accompanying  discussion  should  bring  out  the  desirable 
qualities  of  a  summary. 

Acceptable  responses  are : 

1.  Although  the  Blue  Whale  lives  the  life  of  a  fish,  it  is  an  animah 
It  is  the  largest  animal  in  the  world,  and  a  newborn  baby  whale 
is  larger  than  a  full-grown  elephant.  It  is  bluish-gray,  has 
smooth  skin,  and  under  the  skin  it  has  a  layer  of  fat  called 
blubber.  It  feeds  on  tiny  fish.  About  every  half  hour  whales 
must  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe. 

2.  A  whale  is  warm-blooded,  while  a  fish  is  cold-blooded.  A 
whale  breathes  through  lungs  and  a  fish  through  gills. 

Page  66 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  further  experience  with  words  to  be  encountered 
in  the  next  selection  in  the  Reader,  and  provides  practice  in  using  a 
dictionary,  defining  words,  and  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  exercises  silently  and  write  their  responses. 
After  they  have  finished,  they  may  compare  their  answers. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  material  on  the  page  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  or 
dictated  to  the  class.  Responses  may  be  made  on  paper  or  on  the 
blackboard.  The  answers  may  then  be  discussed. 

Follow-up 

The  teacner  may  make  up  similar  exercises  for  any  other  words 
which  she  thinks  may  be  difficult  for  her  class. 

The  correct  answers  for  the  first  exercise  are  as  follows: 

1.  mammal  5.  half  hour 

2.  elephants  6.  ‘‘There  she  blows 

3.  crustaceans  7.  catch  food 

4.  blubber  8.  three  feet  long 
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The  following  syllabic  divisions  are  acceptable  for  the  words  in  the 
last  exercise: 

lay  er  car  go 

sur  face  rammed 

ba  leen  con  tract 

of  fi  cial  ly  nov  el  ist 

lim  it  less 


B.  “let’s  go  ahead/’  pages  333-364 

Pages  333-363 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  acquire  informa¬ 
tion  about  an  important  and  adventurous  occupation  —  deep-sea 
diving.  The  exercises  which  follow  give  practice  in  making  an  index, 
suggestions  for  related  activities,  and  further  practice  with  rhyming 
words. 


Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  62-66  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  read. 

The  teacher  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  pearl  divers  stay  under 
water  for  periods  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  seconds.  She  may  ask  how 
some  divers  are  enabled  to  stay  under  water  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  story  silently.  They  may  ask  questions 
quietly  about  any  points  that  are  not  clear. 

The  pupils  may  do  the  exercises  which  follow  the  story. 

Pupils  who  have  not  had  the  earlier  books  in  The  New  Work- Play 
Books  may  need  help  with  the  exercise  in  the  making  of  an  index. 
The  teacher  may  call  the  attention  of  these  pupils  to  indexes  in  other 
books  and  explain  how  these  are  organized  and  used.  They  may  then 
read  aloud  with  the  teacher  the  directions  given  on  Reader  pages  361- 
362  and  work  out  the  first  few  items  of  the  index  under  her  direction. 
Pupils  who  have  had  the  earlier  books  in  this  series  may  read  the 
instructions  silently  and  carry  them  out. 
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Follow-up 

A  small  p:roup  of  pupils  may  co-operate  in  putting;  ‘‘A  Short  Index’’ 
on  the  blackboards.  The  other  pupils  may  compare  their  work  with 
the  index  on  the  blackboard.  Differences  of  opinion  should  be  settled 
by  referring  to  the  story.  The  completed  index  should  read  as 
follows: 

‘Tends,”  352-54 
causes  of,  352,  354 
prevention  of,  354 
caisson  disease.  See  “bends.” 
dangers  to  be  avoided,  350,  352-54 
diver’s  costume,  334,  344-46 
parts,  344-45 
weight,  345 
diver’s  tools,  347-48 
oxy-hydrogen  torch,  347-48 
Key  West,  336,  357,  358,  359 
Neptune,  343 

Race  Rock  Lighthouse,  339-40 
salvage,  334 
salvor,  337 

signals  to  tender,  346,  349-50 

Scott,  Captain,  337,  339,  340,  341,  342  343,  352,  358 

sharks,  336,  337,  356-58 

Smith,  Francis  Hopkinson,  340,  341 

submarine,  335 

Sweden,  338 

telephone,  349 

tender,  342,  346,  348,  349,  350,  351,  352 
treasure,  sunken,  355,  356 

The  pupils  may  discuss  their  plans  for  carrying  out  the  program 
suggested  in  the  first  activity  under  “Things  to  Do.”  The  final  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  project  may  take  place  at  a  later  period. 

Pupils  may  read  aloud  their  lists  of  rhyming  words.  Since  these 
lists  will  vary,  no  definite  answers  can  be  given  here. 
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The  pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  or  read  any  interest¬ 
ing  facts  that  they  have  acquired  elsewhere  about  divers,  diving,  or 
diver’s  outfits. 

If  a  visit  to  a  salvaging  firm  is  possible  and  the  pupils  can  talk  with 
divers  and  see  a  diver’s  outfit,  this  experience  would  be  a  valuable 
and  interesting  one. 

The  books  suggested  in  ^‘Some  Books  to  Read”  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  other  books  on  related  topics  may  be  mentioned.  En¬ 
tries  in  ‘‘My  Reading  List”  (Preparatory  Book  pages  95-96)  should 
be  made  at  this  time. 

Plans  should  be  completed  for  any  projects  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  in  connection  with  this  unit. 

Page  364 

This  poem  has  already  been  read  in  connection  with  the  work  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  58.  (See  Manual  pages  212-213.)  If  the 
pupils  wish,  they  may  reread  the  poem. 


C.  PREPARATOKY  BOOK  PAGE  67 


Objectives 

This  page  provides  a  test  based  on  Unit  VI.  It  gives  objective 
evidence  of  comprehension  and  recall. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  exercises  silently  and  write  the  answers 
independently. 

After  they  have  finished,  they  may  skim  through  the  stories  in  the 
Reader  and  check  their  answers. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  the  Preparatory  Book  exercises  on  the 
blackboard. 

Using  the  procedure  directed  above,  the  pupils  may  write  their 
answers  on  paper. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  their  answer  aloud  and  discuss  them.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  should  be  settled  by  consulting  the  stories.  The 
answers  to  the  first  exercise  are : 

1.  Jack  London 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  sealskins 

4.  One  who  hunts  or  fishes  on  another's  land  or  in  another's 
territory,  without  permission. 

5.  courage 

6.  schooner 

7.  Sweden 

8.  heavy 

9.  the  tender 

10.  They  keep  the  wearer  feet  downward  in  the  water. 

11.  Answers  will  vary. 

12.  So  that  the  nitrogen  in  his  blood  stream  may  escape  gradually. 

13.  Both 

14.  Rachel  Field,  Taxis  and  Toadstools 

15.  Answers  will  vary. 

The  answers  to  the  second  exercise  are : 

1.  the  sea  lawyer 

2.  Alfred  Pahlberg 

3.  the  German  boat  steerer 


4.  the  sea  lawyer 

5.  Alfred  Pahlberg 


CHAPTER  XII 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  VII  — 

Invention  and  Discovery 

Topic 

The  seventh  unit,  which  includes  pages  365-412  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead 
and  pages  68-77  of  the  Preparatory  Book,  is  devoted  to  biographies  of 
people  who,  having  visions  of  great  things  to  be  done,  worked  faith¬ 
fully  until  they  achieved  their  purposes.  The  people  whose  biogra¬ 
phies  are  told  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead  are  the  Wright  brothers  and  Madame 
Curie,  but  attention  might  also  very  well  be  given  to  other  discoverers 
and  inventors  and  to  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians. 

'  If,  however,  finding  out  as  much  as  possible  about  radium  and  its 
uses  and  making  a  special  study  of  aircraft  seem  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory  subjects  for  special  work  on  the  part  of  the  class,  these 
lines  may  be  followed  instead  of  the  biographical  one. 

Objectives 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  unit  is  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  three 
outstanding  persons  of  our  time  and  to  foster  appreciation  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  personal  qualities  which  they  possessed.  Another  objective 
is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  human-interest  aspect  of  achievement 
in  science  and  to  interest  them  in  learning  the  origin  of  certain  aspects 
of  modern  living.  Incentives  are  given  for  further  reading  along 
biographical,  historical,  and  scientific  lines,  and  for  the  use  of  ency¬ 
clopedias  and  the  more  popular  type  of  scientific  periodicals.  The 
reading  course  is  thus  closely  correlated  with  the  classwork  in  science 
and  the  social  studies. 

Tests  of  rate  and  comprehension  continue  the  emphasis  upon  con¬ 
sistent  improvement.  Exercises  in  summarizing,  outlining,  classify¬ 
ing,  and  making  and  using  an  index  provide  further  development  in 
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tlioiightrul  reading-.  Roadinj>:  to  answer  advance  questions,  finding); 
passages  which  prove  statements  made,  using  reference  materials, 
rereading  and  skimming,  and  ex('rcising  recall  arc  types  of  training 
designed  to  produce  dc'pth  of  comprelunision.  Increased  vocabulary 
mastery  is  achieved  by  activities  in  matching  words  and  definitions, 
syllabifying,  building  words  with  prefixes  and  suffixes,  studying 
sjmonyms,  working  out  new  words  from  context,  and  alphabetizing. 

Activities 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  some  of  the  types  of  activities 
that  may  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  unit: 

1.  Find  out  at  the  local  library  what  biographies  are  available  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  class  in  relation  to  the  topic  of  the  unit. 
Find  out  also  what  scientific  magazines  are  available  in  bound  or 
current  form. 

2.  Make  a  scrapbook  of  great  men  and  women,  including  pictures 
and  articles.  Include  preferably  those  who  have  worked  in  the  field 
of  scientific  discover}^  and  invention.  Another  scrapbook  might 
include  poets,  painters,  and  musicians. 

3.  Expand  the  study  of  the  history  of  flying  provided  by  Let's  Go 
Ahead  and  the  Preparatory  Book  to  include  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion. 

4.  Make  a  frieze,  showing  the  history  of  aircraft  from  the  times 
when  first  attempts  were  made  with  wings  until  the  present  time. 

5.  Make  a  model  airplane,  using  information  on  this  subject  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  various  books  recommended  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead  and  in  the 
Manual  or  in  other  books  that  may  be  available. 

6.  Visit  an  airport. 

7.  Secure  information  from  commercial  airline  companies  about 
rates,  routes,  etc.  Plan  a  trip  by  airplane  to  Washington,  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  etc. 

8.  Invite  an  aviator  to  talk  to  the  class  about  flying. 

9.  Look  up  the  history  of  comparatively  recent  inventions  as  the 
telephone,  the  automobile,  electric  light.  Prepare  an  outline  and 
give  an  oral  talk  using  the  outline  as  a  guide.  Prepare  a  bibliography 
and  post  it  on  the  bulletin  board  for  others  who  may  wish  to  use  it. 
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10.  Study  other  great  inventors,  such  as  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  Lee  de  Forrest.  Make  a  report  of  their  lives  to 
the  class. 

11.  Report  to  the  class  about  some  of  the  great  scientists  of  ancient 
times  —  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  Archimedes,  etc. 

12.  Visit  a  museum  of  science. 

13.  If  there  is  a  science  laboratory  in  the  school,  the  class  may  visit 
it.  Arrange  to  have  an  instructor  explain  some  of  the  apparatus 
there. 

14.  Perform  simple  experiments  before  the  class.  Explain  the  pro¬ 
cess  involved  and  the  practical  implications. 

15.  Find  out  about  the  measures  taken  to  control  such  diseases  as 
infantile  paralysis,  tuberculosis,  small  pox,  diphtheria. 

16.  Find  out  whether  the  local  hospital  has  a  supply  of  radium  and 
if  so,  how  it  is  used. 

17.  If  possible,  a  scientist  may  be  asked  to  talk  to  the  class  about 
the  discovery  of  radium,  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  its  dangers, 
etc. 

18.  Arrange  a  bulletin-board  display  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
clippings  on  new  inventions  and  recent  discoveries  in  science. 

19.  Try  to  find  poems,  other  than  those  given  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead, 
that  are  related  to  the  topic  of  the  unit. 

Books  for  Children’s  Reading  with  Unit  VII 

The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  diffi¬ 
culty  —  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are 
marked  (b);  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c). 


Author  Title  Publisher 

Allen,  Elmer  L.  Model  Airplanes  (b).  Stokes. 

Bragdon,  Lillian  J.  Tell  Me  the  Time,  Please  (a-b).  A  story  of 

time-telling  and  clocks.  Stokes. 

Carroll,  Ruth  and 

Latrobe.  Flight  of  the  Silver  Bird  (a-b).  Two  chil¬ 
dren  on  a  trans-Pacific  flight.  Messner. 

Carter,  Mary 

Duncan.  The  Story  of  Money  (b).  Farrar. 

Charnley,  Mitchell  V.  Boys'  Life  of  the  Wright  Brothers  (c).  Harper. 
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Authok 
Curie,  Marie. 
Dobias,  Frank, 
Hager,  Alice. 

Hall,  Charles  G. 
Hall,  Charles  G. 
Hamilton,  E.  T, 
Hamilton,  E.  T. 
Hartman,  Gertrude. 

Henry,  Robert  S. 

Hine,  Lewis  W. 

Hylander,  C.  J. 
Hylander,  C.  J. 

Ilin,  M. 

Jones,  Wilfred. 
Lambert,  Clara. 

Langdon-Davies, 

John. 

Lent,  Henry  B. 
Lent,  Henry  B. 

Lent,  Henry  B. 

Lent,  Henry  B. 

Lent,  Henry  B. 

McNamara,  John  F. 

Petersham,  Maud 
and  Miska. 

Petersham,  Maud 
and  Miska. 


Title 

Pierre  Curie  (c). 

The  Picture  Book  of  Flying  (b), 

to  Wear  (b-c).  About  the  jobs  con¬ 
nected  with  aviation. 

Skyways  (b).  The  story  of  aeronautics. 

Through  By  Rail  (b).  A  story  of  railroads. 

Handicraft  for  Girls  (b). 

Complete  Model  Aircraft  Manual  (b-c). 

Machines  and  the  Men  Who  Made  the  World 
of  Industry  (c). 

Portraits  of  the  Iron  Horse:  The  American 
Locomotive  in  Pictures  and  Story  (b). 

Men  at  Work  (b-c).  Text  with  many  photo¬ 
graphs. 

American  Inventors  (b-c). 

Cruisers  of  the  Air  (b-c).  Dirigibles. 

What  Time  Is  It?  (a-b).  The  story  of 
clocks. 

How  the  Derrick  Works  (b). 

Talking  Wires  (b-c).  The  story  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

Radio  (b-c).  Explains  the  various  steps  in 
the  development  of  the  radio. 

Clear  Track  Ahead  (b).  About  railroading. 

Diggers  and  Builders  (a-b).  A  description  of 
various  workers  and  their  machines. 

Full  Steam  Ahead!  Six  Days  on  an  Ocean 
Liner. 

Tugboat  (a-b).  What  a  tugboat  does  and 
how  it  does  it. 

Wide  Road  Ahead!  (b).  How  an  automobile 
is  built. 

Playing  Airplane  (a-b).  How  an  airplane  is 
flown. 

The  Story  Book  of  Things  We  Use  (a-b). 
Houses,  clothes,  food,  transportation. 

The  Story  Book  of  Wheels,  Ships,  Trains, 
Aircraft  (a-b). 


PUBLISriEIl 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Dodd. 

Dodd. 

Macmillan. 

Rand. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

liippincott. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 


Dodd. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan, 


Winston. 


Winston. 
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Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Pryor,  William  C. 
and  Helen  S. 

The  Airplane  Book  (b). 

Harcourt. 

Pryor,  William  C. 

The  Train  Book  (a-b). 

Harcourt, 

Pryor,  William  C. 
and  Helen  S. 

The  Dirigible  Book  (a-b). 

Harcourt. 

Waddell,  J.  F.  and 
Bush,  M.  G. 

How  We  Have  Conquered  Distance  (b). 

Macmillan. 

Wade,  Mary  H. 

The  Light-Bringers  (b-c).  Lives  of  inventors 

and  discoverers. 

Little. 

White,  George  R. 

Zoom!  (c).  How  an  airplane  is  made  and 

flown. 

Longmans. 

Yoakam,  Bagley, 

and  Knowlton. 

Learning  New  Skills  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Yoakam,  Bagley, 
and  Knowlton. 

Gaining  New  Knowledge  (b). 

Two  informational  readers. 

Macmillan. 

UNIT  VII— PART  1 

A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  68-73 

(Preparation  for  Pages  365-394  in  ‘‘Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  68-70 
Objectives 

These  pages  contain  tests  of  speed  and  comprehension.  The  arti¬ 
cle,  “Balloons,”  gives  information  which  is  of  interest  and  value  in 
understanding  the  next  Reader  selection  and  provides  practice  in 
reading  material  of  a  scientific  nature.  Page  70  provides  experience 
with  words  to  be  met  in  the  coming  Reader  selection. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

These  tests  may  be  administered  in  the  manner  directed  for  earlier 
tests  of  the  same  kind.  (See  Manual  page  92.)  When  the  test  has 
been  completed,  the  pupils  may  proceed  with  the  second  exercise. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  should  follow  suggestions  given  earlier  (see  Manual 
page  93)  for  providing  tests  of  speed  and  comprehension  in  place  of 
those  given  in  the  Preparatory  Book. 
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After  the  pupils  have  completed  tlu'ir  t(^sts,  they  may  read  aloud  the 
article  “Balloons’’  from  the  teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  ]h)ok. 
^"arious  pupils  may  take  turns  in  reading  this  article,  and  there  should 
be  ample  pauses  for  discussion.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the 
blackboard  the  exercise  “Which  Is  Bight?”  on  Preparatory  Book 
page  70.  The  pupils  may  read  this  silently  and  write  their  answers 
on  paper. 

The  teacher  may  also  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  second  exer¬ 
cise  on  Preparatory  Book  page  70,  and  the  pupils  may  follow  the 
directions. 


Follow-up 

The  tests  should  be  corrected  and  scored,  and  the  proper  entries 
should  be  made  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  91  and  94.  Each  pupil 
should  study  his  record,  and  those  pupils  who  do  not  show  improve¬ 
ment  should  confer  with  the  teacher  about  means  to  be  taken  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  situation. 

The  answers  to  “Which  Is  Right?”  are: 


1.  balloon 

2.  dirigible 

3.  France 

4.  nitrogen 

5.  kettle  of  fire 


6.  animals 

7.  air 

8.  courage 

9.  80  feet 

10.  put  out  the  fire 


The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  answers  to  “Matching  Words  and 
Definitions.”  The  correct  answers  are: 

1.  artificial 

2.  tandem 

3.  officials 

4.  wiry 

5.  conclusion 

6.  distinguished 

The  pupils  may  begin  a  collection  of  pictures  related  to  flying. 
They  may  be  encouraged  to  find  additional  reading  materials  on  this 
subject. 


7.  expected 

8.  glider 

9.  buzzard 

10.  device  / 

11.  rigid 
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Page  71 
Objectives 

This  page  introduces  the  pupils  to  additional  informative  material 
closely  related  to  the  theme  of  the  unit.  It  provides  farther  training 
in  summarizing  and  incentives  for  looking  up  related  information. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  examine  and  discuss  the  picture  of  a  dirigible  which 
appears  on  the  Preparatory  Book  page.  If  they  have  other  pictures 
of  dirigibles  in  their  collection,  the  pupils  should  compare  them  with 
the  Preparatory  Book  illustration.  They  may  tell  how  the  dirigible 
differs  from  the  earlier  type  of  balloons,  about  which  they  have  been 
reading,  and  any  information  they  may  have  about  the  dirigible 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  class. 

The  pupils  may  read  silently  the  article  ^^Lighter-than-Air  Ma¬ 
chines,’^  and  then  write  the  summary.  Reference  material  which  is 
available  in  the  classroom  should  be  consulted  at  this  time  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Graf  Zeppelin  and  the  Hindenburg,  but  the  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  defer  their  final  report  on  these  aircraft  until 
more  extensive  investigation  can  be  made.  They  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  seek  the  necessary  information  from  the  library  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  from  informed  persons. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  showing  of  pictures  and  the  discussions  suggested  above  should 
be  carried  out.  Pupils  may  take  turns  reading  aloud  the  article, 
^‘Lighter-than-Air  Machines,”  from  the  teacher’s  Preparatory  Book. 
The  article  may  be  read  once  rapidly  so  that  the  pupils  may  gain  the 
general  idea  of  its  content.  Then  it  may  be  reread  several  times,  if 
necessary,  more  slowly  with  pauses  between  paragraphs  to  permit 
the  pupils  to  take  notes  on  which  to  base  a  summary. 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  two  directions 
on  Preparatory  Book  page  71.  The  pupils  may  read  these  directions 
silently  and  follow  them. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  road  their  summaries  aloud  and  discuss  them. 
They  should  compare  their  summaries  with  the  original  article  to 
make  sure  that  all  essential  points  have  been  included.  An  accept¬ 
able  summary  might  read  as  follows: 

Balloons  that  could  not  be  steered  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
men  tried  to  improve  them.  In  1850  a  Frenchman  built  a  dirigible. 
It  was  a  long,  cigar-shaped  balloon  with  a  steam  engine,  a  propeller, 
and  a  rudder  which  steered  it.  Later,  the  steam  engine  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  gasoline  engine.  Shortly  after  1900  Count  von 
Zeppelin  in  Germany  built  a  dirigible  with  a  rigid  metal  frame 
covered  with  specially  prepared  linen  and  silk.  Bags  of  hydrogen 
gas  were  carried  inside  the  framework.  Most  of  the  new  dirigibles 
are  of  this  type,  but  helium  gas,  which  does  not  bum,  is  used. 

A  convenient  time  should  be  arranged  for  the  making  of  reports  on 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  and  the  Hindenburg. 

Page  72 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  advance  experience  with  words  which  will  occur 
in  a  coming  Reader  selection.  It  also  reviews  certain  phases  of  word 
analysis  such  as  syllabication,  long  and  short  vowel  sounds,  prefixes, 
and  suflaxes. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

If  it  seems  desirable,  the  pupils  may  read  aloud  under  the  teacher’s 
guidance  the  words  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  exercise.  How¬ 
ever,  most  groups  will  be  able  to  read  the  page  silently  and  work  out 
the  exercises  independently  without  this  preliminary  experience. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  72,  and  the  pupils  may  work  them  out  on 
paper.  The  procedure  suggested  above  may  be  followed. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  exchange  books  or  papers  and  check  one  another’s 
work.  If  it  seems  necessary,  the  answers  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  for  this  purpose.  The  correct  answers  are: 


1. 


in  com  plete 
dis  cus  sions 
ar  range  ment 
ar  ti  fi  cial 
pitch  forks 


ed  i  to  ri  al 
dis  com  fort 
dis  tin  guished 
im  prove  ments 
boul  ders 


2. 


3. 


tandem,  phantom,  arrangement 
discuss,  rigid,  finish 
being,  he,  even 
muscles,  buzzards,  upward 
spoke,  over,  close 
unequal  unripe 

unsteady  unsound 

unjust  unusual 


The  prefix  dis  means  not. 

4.  The  prefix  able  means  capable  of  being. 
The  suffix  ness  means  state  of  being. 


Page  73 
Objectives 

The  first  half  of  this  page  provides  questions  to  guide  the  reading 
of  the  next  Reader  selection.  The  second  half  of  the  page  consists 
of  activities  to  be  used  as  follow-up  work  after  the  Reader  selection 
has  been  completed.  They  include  the  making  of  a  short  index  and 
an  exercise  in  classification. 


Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Before  the  pupils  begin  the  reading  of  the  next  assignment  in  Let’s 
Go  Ahead,  they  should  read  the  Preparatory  Book  questions  silently. 
But  if  it  seems  necessary,  the  questions  may  be  read  orally  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  After  the  pupils  have  read  ‘‘The  Flying  Brothers,”  they 
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should  rctiim  to  Preparatory  Book  page  73  and  write  the  answers 
to  the  questions. 

‘‘Something  to  Do”  may  be  read  silently,  and  the  pupils  may 
follow  the  directions.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  may  need  to  recall 
to  the  pupils  the  index  which  they  made  in  response  to  directions 
on  Reader  pages  361-362.  Later  the  results  of  the  exercises  may 
be  compared. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

Before  the  pupils  take  up  the  next  assignment  in  Let^s  Go  Ahead, 
the  teacher  should  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  questions  from 
the  first  half  of  Preparatory  Book  page  73.  These  questions  should 
be  placed  on  a  section  of  the  blackboard  where  they  can  be  left  un¬ 
disturbed  until  the  reading  has  been  completed,  or  if  this  is  not 
possible,  the  teacher  may  have  the  pupils  copy  them  and  keep  them. 
The  procedure  with  these  questions  should  be  the  same  as  that  di¬ 
rected  above. 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  list  of  names 
given  in  the  first  exercise  under  “Something  to  Do.”  She  may  give 
verbally  the  directions  to  alphabetize  these  names  and  to  make  an 
index.  She  should  observe  the  suggestions  given  above  in  relation 
to  this  exercise. 

The  teacher  may  also  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  second  ex¬ 
ercise  under  “Something  to  Do.”  The  pupils  may  read  and  follow 
these  instructions. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Acceptable  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Man’s  muscles  will  not  work  as  a  bird’s  do,  and  that  wings  call 
for  wing  muscles. 

2.  They  tried  to  drive  a  balloon  by  means  of  a  steam  engine. 

3.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright. 

4.  That  of  keeping  a  flying  machine  on  an  even  keel. 

5.  They  equipped  their  flying  machine  with  a  gasoline  engine  of 
their  own  invention. 

6.  A  journey  of  twenty-four  miles. 
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A  key  may  be  prepared  for  the  checking  of  the  index  and  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard.  The  key  should  read  as  follows: 

1.  Chanute,  Octave  380 

2.  Fort  Myer  383,  384,  385 

3.  Kittyhawk  379,  380 

4.  Lilienthal  374 

5.  President  Taft  385,  386,  388 

6.  Santos-Dumont  369 

7.  von  Zeppelin  369 

8.  Wright,  Katherine  376,  386 


The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  lists  of  the  different  ways  of  travel. 
Some  of  the  ways  which  might  be  listed  are  the  following: 

Travel  on  Water  Travel  on  Land 


dugout 

canoe 

barge 

rowboat 

sailing  boat 

paddle-wheel  boat 

steamboat 

motorboat 


horseback 
stagecoach 
prairie  schooner 
steam  train 
bicycle 
electric  train 
Diesel  motor  train 
automobile 


Travel  in  the  Air 
balloon 
dirgible 
glider 
airplane 


B,  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  365-394 

Page  365 

The  pupils  may  read  the  title  of  the  unit  and  the  verse  on  this  page. 

Page  366 
Objectives 

This  poem  introduces  the  theme  of  the  first  half  of  the  unit. 
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Preparation 

The  teacher  may  ask  the  pupils  to  name  various  things  which  an 
airplane  suggests  to  them. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  poem  silently. 

Follow-up 

This  poem  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  pupils  to  collect  other 
poems  about  airplanes. 

Pages  367-391 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  about  an 
important  invention,  the  men  responsible  for  it,  and  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it.  The  exercises  which  follow  suggest  further  reading,, 
provide  a  check  of  comprehension,  and  incentives  for  related  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  68-73  should  be  completed  before  this 
selection  is  read.  The  pupils  may  tell  what  they  know  about  the 
history  of  flying  and  raise  questions  which  they  would  like  to  have 
answered. 

Reading 

The  story  may  be  read  silently,  and  the  pupils  may  do  the  exer¬ 
cise  on  pages  390-391,  ‘Tinish  the  Sentences.”  They  may  read  the 
suggestions  under  ‘Things  to  Do”  on  page  391  and  be  ready  to  make 
plans  for  carrying  them  out. 

Follow-up 

Discussion  of  the  story  and  oral  reading  of  the  parts  which  are 
especially  interesting  may  take  place  before  the  exercise  is  corrected. 
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The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  “Finish  the  Sentences.’' 
Expression  will  vary,  but  acceptable  answers  are: 

1.  Balloons  were  invented  earlier  than  airplanes. 

2.  The  French  tried  many  experiments  with  balloons. 

3.  A  dirigible  is  a  balloon  that  can  be  steered. 

4.  A  glider  is  an  airplane  that  is  moved  by  the  wind  as  a  kite  is. 

5.  Lilienthal  was  a  German  who  made  early  flights  in  a  glider. 

6.  Orville  Wright,  with  his  brother  Wilbur,  was  the  first  to  fly 
in  a  heavier-than-air  machine. 

7.  Wilbur  Wright  died  in  1912. 

8.  Kittyhawk,  North  Carolina,  is  the  place  where  the  Wright 
brothers  set  up  a  camp  in  1900  to  experiment, 

9.  Octave  Chanute  was  a  friend  of  the  Wrights  who  lent  them 
money  for  their  experiments. 

10.  Wing  tips  or  ailerons  are  movable  parts  of  the  wings  which 
'  make  it  possible  to  steer  the  airplane. 

11.  In  1903  the  Wright  brothers  equipped  their  flying  machine 
with  a  gasoline  engine  and  made  a  successful  flight. 

12.  President  Taft  was  present  when  the  Wright  brothers  made 
their  long  flight  at  Fort  Myer  in  1909. 

There  should  be  a  discussion  of  the  suggestion  to  construct  a  model 
airplane,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  following  the  suggestion 
should  be  given  encouragement  and  help.  (See  the  introduction  to 
this  unit.) 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  the  list  of  jobs  connected  with  aviation. 

Pages  392-394 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  a  poem 
which,  while  it  is  humorous,  is  essentially  true  in  content. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  poem  silently.  Later,  it  may  be  used 
for  choral  speaking  or  for  reading  together. 
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Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  discuss  the  introductory  note  and  point  out  pas¬ 
sages  which  show  the  author’s  admiration  for  the  Wright  brothers. 

The  pupils  should  find,  and  read  to  the  class  other  poems  about 
famous  people. 


UNIT  VII— PART  2 

A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  74-76 

(Preparation  for  Pages  395-412  in  “Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  74-75 
Objectives 

The  exercises  on  page  74  continue  the  program  in  word  study 
through  further  training  in  the  use  of  synonyms  and  practice  in  work¬ 
ing  out  words  from  context.  It  also  gives  advance  experience  with 
words  which  will  occur  in  coming  Reader  selections.  Page  75  pro¬ 
vides  work-type  reading  which  is  closely  related  to  the  general  theme 
of  the  unit.  It  gives  incentives  for  using  the  encyclopedia  and  for 
doing  original  work. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  each  of  these  pages  silently  and  then  follow 
the  directions. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on 
Preparatory  Book  pages  74  and  75.  The  pupils  may  write  their  an¬ 
swers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  exer¬ 
cises  on  Preparatory  Book  page  74.  Differences  of  opinion  should 
be  settled  through  discussion  and  by  consulting  the  dictionary.  While 
any  logical  synonyms  should  be  accepted,  the  answers  to  be  expected 
are: 
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Replacing  a  Word  with  Its  Synonym 


1.  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  church  and  then  turn  and  go  back 
into  the  building  again. 

2.  She  made  us  some  delicious  custard  and  some  very  good  cake 
with  citron  on  it. 

3.  When  inviting  us,  she  should  have  thought  of  asking  Tom. 

4.  I  want  my  new  helper  to  be  a  strong  and  willing  assistant. 

5.  The  high  water  washed  across  the  deck  and  carried  away  Ted’s 
bag. 

6  .She  informed  us  that  Tartary  was  in  central  Asia  and,  then  told 
us  to  go  on  studying. 

7.  The  plane  flew  around  the  field,  and  then  it  glided  to  the  landing 


place. 


The  Meaning  of  Words 


1.  relating  to  science 

2.  small  pieces 

3.  certificate  of  graduation 

4.  strength 

5.  relating  to  one’s  homeland 

6.  private  tutor 

7.  expert 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercise  on  page  75. 
As  each  item  is  given,  the  pupils  may  present  to  the  class  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  about  the  inventor  or  invention.  The  correct  an¬ 
swers  are: 


1.  telephone 

2.  submarine 

3.  radio 

4.  electric  lamp 

5.  undersea  cable 

6.  automobile 

7.  steamboat 

8.  sewing  machine 

9.  wireless  telegraphy 


10.  reaper 

11.  balloon 

12.  telegraph 

13.  dirigible 

14.  locomotive 

15.  steam  engine 

16.  cotton  gin 

17.  airplane 
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The  pupils  may  write  short  original  compositions,  telling  briefly 
about  one  of  the  inventions  in  the  list.  The  compositions  may  be 
bound  in  a  “Book  of  Inventions.” 

Provision  should  be  made  for  reports  about  the  activities  suggested 
on  Preparatory  Book  page  75.  The  lists  of  inventions  that  the  pupils 
have  written  may  be  read  aloud  and  discussed.  The  pupils  should 
be  urged  to  tell  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  these  inventions,  or  in  some  cases  they  might  tell  how  such 
inventions  could  be  constructed. 

Page  76 
Objectives 

This  page  is  worked  out  following  the  reading  of  the  Reader  selec¬ 
tion,  “The  Girl  Who  Did  What  She  Wanted.”  It  gives  practice  in 
making  an  outline  and  provides  incentives  for  skimming  and  re¬ 
reading. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Before  the  pupils  read  the  selection  about  Marie  Curie,  they  may 
read  the  information  required  in  the  outline,  so  that  they  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  details  expected. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  review  the  general  form  of  out¬ 
lines  before  the  pupils  begin  the  work  of  this  page.  When  the  pupils 
clearly  understand  the  organization  of  the  outline,  they  may  reread 
it  silently  and  then  complete  it  as  directed. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  outline  on  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  page  76,  and  the  pupils  may  copy  it.  The  procedure 
may  be  the  same  as  that  directed  above. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  discuss  the  completed  outlines.  The  completed 
outlines  may  vary  in  expression  and  to  some  extent  in  the  selection 
of  items.  The  teacher  should  accept  all  work  that  shows  evidence 
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of  logical  thinking,  and  she  should  help  the  pupils  to  evaluate  their 
own  work.  Satisfactory  —  but  not  the  only  —  items  for  completing 
the  outline  are: 

I.  Early  life  as  a  child 

A.  Warsaw,  Poland 

B.  1867 

C.  Died  young 

D.  Dr.  Sklodowski,  a  teacher  of  science  and  mathematics 

E.  Kept  her  father^s  laboratory  tidy 
E.  Asked  intelligent  questions 

II.  Marie  in  her  teens 

A.  Got  things  ready  for  father’s  work  in  the  laboratory 

B.  Very  pretty 

C.  Poland  was  badly  treated  by  the  Russian  Czar,  who  ruled 
over  it 

D.  Governess 

E.  Science 

1.  Pierre  Curie 

2.  Paris 

3.  Sorbonne 

F.  Pierre  Curie 
1896 

III.  Her  work  in  Paris  laboratory 

A.  Studied  uranium 

B.  Pitchblende 

C.  A  ton 

1.  polonium 

2.  radium 

a.  whitish 

b.  enough  to  take  photographs  of  given  time 

c.  slightly  warm 

D.  Publication  of  discoveries  resulted  in: 

1.  Davy  medal 

2.  Nobel  price  in  physics 
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IV.  Laier  lito 

A.  Run  over  by  wap:on  in  190G 
P.  Head  of  Padiuiu  Institute 

C.  AVoinen  of  America  ^’ave  her  a  p;ram  of  radium 

D.  To  enable  her  to  carry  on  her  work 

B.  ‘Tet’s  go  ahead,”  pages  395-412 

Pages  395-412 
Objectives 

This  selection  acquaints  the  pupils  with  the  story  of  a  famous 
woman  scientist  and  helps  them  to  appreciate  the  personal  qualities 
necessary  for  success. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  74-75  should  be  completed,  and  the  pupils 
should  have  in  mind  the  information  required  for  page  76  before 
proceeding  with  the  story. 

There  may  be  a  discussion  of  famous  women.  The  pupils  may 
name  any  famous  women  of  modern  times  that  they  can. 

Reading 

“The  Girl  Who  Did  What  She  Wanted”  may  be  read  silently. 
Questions  about  points  that  are  not  clear  may  be  asked  and  answered 
quietly.  ,  • 

As  soon  as  they  have  completed  the  reading  of  the  story,  the  pupils 
may  do  the  exercise  “Prove  It”  on  pages  411-412,^  and  “Things  to 
Do,”  Section  3  page  412. ^  The  teacher  should  make  it  clear  that 
“marking  the  vowels”  alone  is  not  always  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
diacritical  marking  of  a  word.  For  example,  the  teacher  should  point 
out  that  such  a  word  as  Warsaw  must  be  rewritten  to  show  its  mark¬ 
ing:  Wor'so.  The  pupils  may  read  and  consider  the  suggestions  in 

^  Pupils  using  the  first  printings  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead  should  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  first  sentence  on  page  412:  11.  She  did  not  want  the  study  of  radium  to 
stop  when  she  died. 

2  In  the  first  printings  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead,  the  words  Warsaw  and  lecture  are  not 
included  in  the  Short  Dictionary.  They  are  included  in  all  later  editions. 
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^‘Things  to  Do,”  Sections  1  and  2,  but  they  will  need  time  to  carry 
these  out. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  compile  a  key  giving  the  answers  to  the  exercises, 
and  this  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  key  should  read : 


Prove  It 


1.  Page  396,  par.  3 

2.  Page  398,  par.  1 

3.  Page  400,  par.  3 

4.  Page  400,  par.  4; 

Page  401,  par.  3 

5.  Page  404,  par.  1,  2,  3 

6.  Page  405,  par.  3 

Things  to 

ad  mir'er 
en'er  ji 
gram 

lab'o  ra  to  ri 
lek'tur 


7.  Page  407,  par.  4 

8.  Page  408,  par.  2 

9.  Page  409,  par.  3 

10.  Page  408,  par.  1 

11.  Answers  will  vary. 

12.  Page  409,  par.  5 

Do,  Part  3 

med”l 
par'ti  k’l 
ra'di  iim 
sek're  ter  i 
Wor'so 


When  the  pupils  are  ready  to  report  on  the  investigations  suggested 
in  the  first  two  activities  under  ‘‘Things  to  Do,”  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  class  discussion  period. 


C.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGE  77 

Objectives 

This  page  reviews  the  content  of  Unit  VII.  It  provides  for  the 
exercise  of  recall  and  for  the  expression  of  personal  opinions. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  page  silently  and  follow  the  directions. 
The  teacher  may  require  the  pupils  to  answer  the  questions  without 
referring  to  the  Reader,  or  if  she  prefers  to  treat  it  as  an  exercise 
in  skimming  and  rereading,  the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  use 
their  Readers. 
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Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  of 
Preparatory  Book  page  77  and  use  the  procedure  directed  above. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Differences  of  opinion  may  be  settled  by  referring  to  the 
Reader.  The  answers  are : 

1.  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Ben6t 

2.  Marie  Curie 

3.  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 

4.  metal 

5.  Poland 

6.  balloons 

7.  1903 

8.  Her  father 

9.  a  balloon  which  can  be  steered 

10.  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie 

11.  A  gram  of  radium  was  given  by  the  women  of  America. 

12.  Santos-Dumont  and  Count  von  Zeppelin 

13.  Answers  will  vary. 

14.  Answers  will  vary. 

15.  Answers  will  vary. 

16.  The  Light- Bringers.  Mary  H.  Wade 

17.  Men  Who  Found  Out.  Amabel  Williams-Ellis 

18.  Answers  will  vary. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  VIII  — 

“Pkinters  and  Printing” 

Topic 

This  unit  comprises  pages  413-451  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead  and  pages 
78-90  in  the  Preparatory  Book.  The  main  part  of  the  unit  gives  a 
history  of  books  and  printing  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
and  an  account  of  modern  printing  practices.  In  both  the  Reader 
and  the  Preparatory  Book  there  are  activities  for  review  of  the  entire 
sixth-grade  reading  course.  The  final  section  of  the  Preparatory 
Book  is  composed  of  charts  and  directions  for  recording  scores  in 
speed  and  comprehension  tests,  keeping  a  reading  curve,  and  making 
book  lists. 

Objectives 

The  special  objectives  of  this  unit  are  to  make  the  pupils  realize 
modern  man’s  debt  to  the  past,  the  slow  painstaking  steps  by  which 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought 
in  human  life  by  the  invention  of  printing. 

Improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  is  assured  by  a  variety 
of  activities  and  exercises.  Tests  of  rate,  comprehension,  and  recall 
are  included,  as  are  exercises  in  reading  to  note  details,  selecting 
colorful  expressions,  finding  exact  references.  Further  practice  is 
given  in  outlining,  summarizing,  skimming,  and  rereading.  Tech¬ 
niques  for  using  the  dictionary  are  reviewed,  and  incentives  are  given 
for  consulting  reference  materials  and  studying  newspapers.  Word 
mastery  is  promoted  by  exercises  in  syllabifying;  marking  vowel 
sounds;  building  compound  words;  finding  antonyms;  supplying 
rhyming  words;  finding,  composing,  and  matching  definitions;  and 
using  words  in  sentences. 
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By  means  of  the  review  activities  the  pupil  is  influenced  to  survey 
the  content  of  the  sixth-grade  course  in  respect  to  story  episodes, 
characters,  authors,  vocabulary,  and  reading  techniques. 

The  final  section  of  the  Preparatory  Book  is  used  for  recording 
and  evaluating  success  in  the  periodic  tests  of  rate  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  for  encouraging  wide  reading  of  supplementary  materials. 

Activities 

Each  phase  of  the  development  of  books  and  printing  may  serve 
as  a  topic  of  special  investigation  for  groups  or  individual  pupils. 
For  instance,  certain  pupils  may  wish  to  read  more  widely  about  the 
ancient  writings  of  Egypt  —  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  pa¬ 
pyrus  rolls;  others  may  be  interested  in  gathering  information  about 
the  clay  tablets  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  others  may  investigate 
more  thoroughly  the  medieval  manuscript;  another  group  may  gather 
information  about  the  horn  book;  others  may  find  out  more  about 
modern  typesetting  and  printing  processes.  Pictures  and  illustrative 
material  should  be  gathered  in  connection  with  each  topic  explored. 
A  program  of  oral  reports  on  these  topics  and  exhibits  of  related 
materials  may  be  planned  as  a  conclusion  to  the  unit. 

Other  activities  which  might  be  undertaken  with  this  unit  are : 

1.  Visit  a  museum  or  library  which  has  a  collection  of  old  books. 
Compare  these  books  with  modern  productions. 

2.  Learn  more  about  life  in  the  medieval  monasteries.  Gather 
pictures  of  monastic  scenes  and  reproductions  of  old  manuscripts. 
Have  a  program  in  which  pupils  impersonate  various  members  of 
the  monastery  —  the  abbot,  the  librarian,  the  guest  master,  etc. — 
and  tell  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  persons  they  represent. 

3.  Learn  to  letter  neatly  and  artistically. 

4.  Letter  and  decorate  a  passage  of  text  in  imitation  of  an  old 
manuscript.  A  short  poem  would  be  suitable  material.  The  work 
might  be  done  in  rather  large  size  on  heavy  paper  or  light  cardboard, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  classroom  decoration. 

5.  Examine  a  book  to  see  how  it  is  bound.  A  discarded  book 
which  could  be  taken  apart  would  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 
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6.  Make  and  bind  a  book.  The  book  might  consist  of  original 
articles,  stories,  and  poems,  with  illustrations  by  the  pupils.  One 
of  the  simple  forms  of  standard  binding  might  be  used. 

7.  Make  a  wood  or  linoleum  block  and  print  from  it. 

8.  Visit  a  paper  mill. 

9.  Visit  a  printing  establishment,  a  bindery,  or  a  newspaper  plant. 

10.  Study  a  typewriter  and  note  the  ways  in  which  its  action  re¬ 
sembles  the  printing  process  —  type  in  reverse,  uniform  height  of 
letters,  etc. 

11.  Collect  and  exhibit  pictures  of  printing  presses,  ancient  and 
modern. 

12.  Have  an  exhibit  of  beautiful  books.  Prepare  cards  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  admirable  features. 

13.  Find  out  how  pictures  are  reproduced. 

14.  Investigate  such  means  of  duplicating  as  carbon  paper,  the 
hectograph,  the  mimeograph. 

15.  Have  an  exhibit  of  favorite  magazines  and  newspapers.  In¬ 
clude  a  chart  or  diagram  of  a  newspaper  on  which  such  features  as 
headlines,  index,  sports  page,  editorials,  etc.  are  indicated. 

Books  for  Children's  Reading  with  Unit  VIII 

The  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-grade  difficulty 
—  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade  difficulty  are  marked 
(b) ;  those  that  are  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked  (c) . 

A  number  of  the  books  in  the  list  do  not  relate  specifically  to  books 
on  printing.  They  are  included  because  they  picture  various  types 
of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  either  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing  or 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing. 

Author  Title  Publisher 

Allen,  Adam.  Printer’s  Devil  (b).  In  a  printing  plant.  Macmillan. 

Bridges,  T.  C.  '  The  Young  Folk’s  Book  of  Invention  (b-c).  Little. 
Hartman,  Gertrude.  Medieval  Days  and  Ways  (b-c).  Macmillan. 

Hartman,  Gertrude.  The  World  We  Live  In  and  How  It  Came  to 

Be  (c).  Macmillan. 

Ilin,  M.  Black  on  White.  A  story  of  books  and^man’s 

records.  Lippincott. 
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Author 


Title 


Publisher 


Jackson,  J.  IT.  and 
Newhall,  Scott. 

Kelly,  ICric. 

Kent,  Louise. 

Lamprey,  Louise. 

Lansing,  Marion  F. 

Latham,  Harold  S. 

Lownsbery,  Eloise. 
McClinton,  Marshall. 


Extra!  (b-c).  The  printing]  of  a  newspaper 
extra — many  photographs  and  brief  text. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Compass  (c).  About 
a  young  printer  of  the  16th  Century. 

lie  Went  With  Marco  Polo  (b).  Travel  and 
adventure  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  Dags  of  the  Guild  (b-c).  When 
workers  learned  by  apprenticeship. 

Page,  Esquire  and  Knight  (a-b).  In  the  days 
of  Chivalry. 

Jimmy  Quigg,  Office  Boy  (b).  He  worked  in 
a  publishing  house. 

The  Boy  Knight  of  Reims  (b). 

Here  Is  a  Book  (b).  Tells  what  happens  to 
a  book  on  its  way  from  author  to  book  store. 


McGuire,  Edna. 
McNeer,  May. 
Pyle,  Howard. 

Pyle,  Howard. 

Shoen,  Harriet  H. 


Glimpses  into  the  Long  Ago  (b-c). 

Waif  Maid  (b-c).  A  girl  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robinhood  of  Great 
Renown,  in  Nottinghamshire  (b). 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand  (b). 

Two  books  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
LeVs  Make  a  Book  (a).  Shows  just  how  a 
book  is  made. 


Wickham,  Ola  and 

Phillips,  Claude  A.  America's  Heritage  from  the  Long  Ago  (b). 
Yoakam,  Bagley, 

and  Knowlton.  Exploring  New  Fields  (b).  Has  section 
about  the  making  of  a  book. 


Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Houghton. 

Stokes. 

Ginn. 

Macmillan. 

Houghton. 

Vanguard 

Press 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Scribner. 

Scribner. 


Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 


Macmillan. 


UNIT  VIII— PART  1 

A.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  78-82 

(Preparation  for  Pages  413^31  in  Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  78-79 
Objectives 

These  pages  give  the  periodic  tests  of  speed  and  comprehension. 
The  article,  ^‘The  Bayeux  Tapestry,”  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
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the  theme  of  the  unit.  The  exercise  which  follows  it  provides  for 
recall  of  specific  details.  Page  79  also  contains  an  exercise  on  the 
use  of  synonyms  and  antonyms. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  tests  should  be  administered  in  the  usual  way.  (See  Manual 
page  92.)  After  the  tests  are  completed,  the  article  may  be  reread 
and  discussed.  The  exercise  on  synonyms  and  antonyms  may  then 
be  undertaken. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

To  serve  the  purposes  of  the  tests,  the  teacher  should  select  other 
substitute  material  as  directed  for  earlier  tests  of  the  same  type. 
(See  Manual  page  93.) 

After  the  work  with  the  tests  is  completed,  the  pupils  may  take 
turns  reading  aloud  the  article,  ‘‘The  Bayeux  Tapestry,”  from  the 
teacher’s  copy  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  An  opportunity  should  be 
provided  for  each  member  of  the  class  to  see  the  Preparatory  Book 
illustration.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  ex¬ 
ercise,  “Which  Is  Right?”  on  Preparatory  Book  page  79.  The  pupils 
may  read  this  blackboard  material  silently  as  a  test  of  recall  and 
then  write  their  answers  on  paper.  The  exercise  on  synonyms  and 
antonyms  may  also  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  with  the  necessary 
adaptation  in  the  directions.  The  pupils  may  do  the  exercise  on 
paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  should  read  aloud  and  check  their  answers  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  test.  The  answers  to  “Which  Is  Right?”  are: 

1.  900  years  ago  6.  the  nave 

2.  linen  7.  Mathilda 

3.  231  feet  8.  England 

4.  Norman  Conquest  9.  Napoleon 

5.  eight  10.  Bayeux 
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The  pupils  should  coiuputo  the  scores  and  enter  them  on  the  blanks 
on  Preparatory  Book  pages  91  and  94  or  similar  charts.  At  some 
convenient  time  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  a  general  review 
of  each  pupil’s  complete  set  of  scores. 

The  pupils  may  be  interested  in  obtaining  more  information  about 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  kings  who  took  part  in  it.  A  small 
group  of  pupils  may  investigate  this  topic  and  report  their  findings 
to  the  class. 

If  the  pupils  wish  to  do  so,  they  may  prepare  a  frieze  in  imitation 
of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to  relate  the  story  of  a  news  event  which  is 
of  interest  to  them. 

The  answers  to  the  exercise  on  synonyms  and  antonyms  are: 


Antonyms 

commonly  —  rarely 
eager  —  lazy,  sluggish 


Synonyms 


realize  —  know 
wealthy  —  rich 
precious  —  valuable 
invention  —  contrivance 
enormous  —  huge 


easier  —  harder 
different  —  same 
interesting  dull 


Pages  80-81 
Objectives 

These  pages  are  chiefly  concerned  with  vocabulary  study.  They 
provide  further  training  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  a  review  of  dic¬ 
tionary  skills,  practice  in  syllabifying  words  and  using  diacritical 
marks,  and  activities  in  matching  words  and  definitions.  Other  ex¬ 
ercises  continue  the  development  of  skill  in  summarizing  and  in  using 
reference  materials. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Before  undertaking  the  written  work  on  these  pages,  the  pupils 
may  pronounce  with  the  teacher’s  help  the  words  which  are  to  be 
studied.  After  this  preliminary  oral  practice,  the  pupils  may  read 
each  page  silently  and  carry  out  the  directions  independently. 
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Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on 
these  Preparatory  Book  pages,  making  the  necessary  adaptation  in 
the  directions.  The  procedure  suggested  above  may  be  followed. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  compare  the  work  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  on  these  pages.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  teacher  should 
clear  up  any  difficulties  which  may  have  arisen  and  make  sure  that 
each  pupil  is  developing  the  word  mastery  intended.  Answers  to  the 
exercises  are: 


PAGE  80 

Dividing  Words  into  Syllables 
Part  One 


1.  mon  as  ter  y  means  a  building  or  group  of  buildings  where  men 
who  have  taken  religious  vows  live. 

2.  scrip  to  ri  um  means  the  room  in  a  monastery  set  apart  for  the 
scribes  or  copyists. 

3.  VO  ca  tion  means  one’s  business  or  work;  profession. 

4.  mon  0  type  means  the  name  of  a  machine  or  combination  of  two 
machines  that  sets  type  and  casts  it.  The  operator  uses  a  key¬ 
board. 

5.  lin  0  type  means  a  kind  of  type  setting  machine  which  produces 
metal  pieces  that  correspond  to  a  line  of  type. 


Part  Two 


man  u  scripts 
type  writ  er 
part  ner  ship 


pub  lished 
li  brar  ies 
ed  u  ca  tion 


news  pa  per 

Something  to  Do 

1.  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  about  900  years  old.  It  is  a  strip  of 
linen  231  feet  long  and  20  inches  wide,  and  is  embroidered  in 
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eight  colors.  It  tells  the  story  of  how  William,  the  Norman 
king,  defeated  Harold,  the  l^]nglish  king,  in  a  big. battle.  It 
shows  this  event  in  many  different  scenes. 

It  is  called  the  Bayenx  Tapestry  because  it  belonged  to  the 
Cathedral  in  Bayenx,  France.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
that  cathedral  because  it  exactly  fits  the  nave  of  the  church. 

It  was  probabl}''  ordered  by  Odo,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but 
the  spelling  of  some  of  the  words  on  the  tapestry  shows  that  the 
work  was  probably  done  by  English  people.  It  can  still  be  seen 
at  Bayeux  where  it  is  preserved  under  glass. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  manuscript  published 

typewriter  libraries 

partnership  education 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 


PAGE  81 

Using  the  Dictionary 


1.  four  parts 

2.  a  to  d 

3.  e  to  1 

4.  m  to  r 

5.  s  to  z 

6.  the  two  words  at  the  top  of  each  page 

7.  exhausted,  gesture 

8.  beam,  carton 

9.  dean,  ermine 

10.  exhausted,  gesture 


Matching 


1.  mold 


7.  monotype 

8.  scribe 

9.  goldsmith 

10.  pulp 

11.  linotype 

12.  cast 


2.  vellum 

3.  pumice 

4.  Psalm 

5.  imprint 


6.  parchment 
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The  teacher  should  make  an  investigation  of  each  pupiFs  skill  in 
using  the  dictionary,  and  any  pupils  who  need  further  help  should 
receive  it  at  this  time. 

Page  82 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  incentives  for  rereading  and  skimming.  It 
gives  further  practice  in  outlining,  opportunity  for  expressing  per¬ 
sonal  opinions,  training  in  literary  appreciation,  and  motivation  for 
the  exercise  of  recall. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

Before  the  pupils  read  the  article,  ^^A  Story  of  Books  and  Printing,” 
they  may  read  this  page  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
information  they  will  have  to  supply  after  they  have  read  the  article. 

The  pupils  may  read  the  page  silently  and  follow  the  directions. 
In  connection  with  making  the  outline,  the  teacher  may  call  the 
pupils’  attention  to  the  three  section  titles  (Reader  pages  415,  421, 
and  427),  which  are  to  be  used  as  the  main  headings  of  the  outline. 
The  pupils  may  copy  these  titles  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  leaving  after 
each  title  sufficient  space  to  write  the  subordinate  points.  The 
teacher  should  remind  the  pupils  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reread 
the  article  carefully  and  that  the  best  procedure  is  to  skim  through 
the  various  parts  to  locate  the  interesting  details. 

In  connection  with  Exercise  3  the  pupils  may  tell  what  is  meant  by 
“colorful  detail”  and,  if  it  seems  desirable,  give  some  examples  before 
they  undertake  the  written  work. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  do  Exercise  4  as  far  as  possible 
without  referring  to  the  Reader.  After  identifying  as  many  names  as 
they  can,  the  pupils  may  refer  to  the  Reader  to  check  what  they  have 
already  done  and  to  fill  in  the  remaining  blanks. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  directions  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  82,  and  the  pupils  may  read  this  material 
silently  and  write  their  answers  on  paper.  If  the  teacher  prefers. 
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instructions  for  rAcrcises  1-3  may  be  given  verbally.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  directed  above  should  be  followed. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  responses  to  the 
exercises.  Some  of  the  completed  outlines  may  be  reproduced  on  the 
blackboard  in  order  that  correct  outline  form  may  be  discussed.  The 
following  is  an  acceptable  outline : 

I.  IManuscript  books 

A.  Manuscript  means  written  hy  hand. 

B.  They  were  made  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

C.  INIonks  in  monasteries  copied  and  wrote  books. 

D.  Manuscripts  were  written  on  parchment  or  vellum. 

E.  They  were  decorated  with  pictures  and  ornamental  capital 
letters. 

F.  They  were  very  expensive. 

II.  The  invention  of  printing 

A.  The  Chinese  were  the  first  to  do  printing. 

1.  Wang  Chieh  made  the  first  wood  blocks. 

2.  The  Chinese  invented  paper. 

B.  About  1400  books  were  made  in  Europe  by  block  printing. 

C.  Johann  Gutenberg  invented  printing  with  movable  type  in 
1440. 

D.  The  first  English  printer  was  William  Caxton. 

III.  Printing  in  America 

A.  The  first  printers  in  the  United  States  were  Stephen  and 
Matthew  Daye. 

B.  For  many  years  all  type  was  set  by  hand. 

C.  Mergenthaler  invented  the  linotype. 

1.  The  linotype  sets  a  solid  line  of  type. 

2.  It  is  used  for  newspaper  printing. 

D.  Lanston  invented  the  monotype. 

1.  It  casts  separate  letters. 

2.  It  is  used  for  books  that  have  to  be  made  with  special 
care. 
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The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  give  reasons  for  their  prefer¬ 
ences  in  determining  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  (Exercise 
2).  They  should  understand  that  good  reasons  are  more  important 
than  the  selection  of  any  particular  part. 

In  reporting  on  Exercise  3,  the  pupils  should  use  the  page  and 
paragraph  number  (which  they  have  written  in  the  blanks)  for  aid  in 
finding  the  desired  place  rapidly.  They  may  read  the  colorful  details 
aloud  and  invite  comment  from  the  rest  of  the  class.  Answers  to  this 
exercise  will  vary. 

Answers  to  Exercise  4  should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  accuracy  of 
content  and  correctness  of  expression.  Acceptable  answers  are: 

Monastery  of  La  Rabida:  the  place  where  Columbus  and  his  little 
son  were  kindly  welcomed. 

A  scriptorium:  the  room  where  the  monks  worked  on  their  books. 

Brother  Louis:  a  monk  who  wrote  a  sad  little  statement  at  the  end 
of  his  book. 

Wang  Chieh:  the  Chinese  who  invented  block  printing. 

Johann  Gutenberg:  a  German  who  invented  printing  with  movable 
type  about  1440. 

Fust:  the  man  who  lent  Gutenberg  money  to  begin  printing  a  Bible. 

William  Caxton:  the  first  English  printer. 

Stephen  and  Matthew  Daye:  the  first  American  printers. 

Mergenthaler:  the  man  who  invented  the  linotype. 

Lanston:  the  man  who  invented  the  monotype. 

Benjamin  Franklin:  the  best  known  of  early  American  printers. 

The  Dark  Ages:  the  period  from  about  the  year  476  to  about  1492, 
during  which  people  did  not  have  the  light  that  comes  from 
learning. 


B.  let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  413-431 

Pages  413-431 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupils  information  about  books  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The  reading  of  the  article  provides 
further  training  in  the  techniques  necessary  for  the  reading  of  history. 
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The  exercises  which  follow  provide  a  check  on  comprehension,  incen¬ 
tives  for  seeking  further  infornuition,  and  exercises  on  prefixes  and 
suffixes. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  78-82  should  be  read  before  the  pupils 
proceed  with  this  selection. 

The  pupils  may  be  asked  to  tell  what  they  know  of  the  history  of 
bookmaking.  During  the  discussion,  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
suggest  questions.  The  questions  may  be  noted  on  the  blackboard 
for  later  discussion. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  selection  silently  and  then  do  the  exercises 
which  follow  it.  With  slow  groups  a  pause  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  each  section  to  permit  discussion  and  clarifications  of  any  mis¬ 
understandings  which  may  have  arisen. 

Follow-up 

Pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercises  on  pages  430- 
431.  Acceptable  answers  to  “Sentences  to  Finish”  are: 

1.  because  the  people  living  then  did  not  have  the  light  that  comes 
from  learning 

2.  monasteries 

3.  parchment  or  vellum 

4.  written  by  hand 

5.  beautiful  colored  inks 

6.  beautifully  colored  and  handsomely  bound 

7.  they  were  very  expensive 

8.  the  Chinese 

9.  rags 

10.  Johann  Gutenberg 

11.  the  Bible 

12.  William  Caxton 

13.  English 
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14.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

15.  about  sixty  years  ago 

16.  the  linotype  and  the  monotype  machines 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  story  and  to  tell 
whether  it  has  answered  all  the  questions  suggested  in  advance  and 
noted  on  the  blackboard.  They  should  look  for  pictures  of  old  books 
and  manuscripts  and  show  these  to  the  class. 

Some  of  the  activities  suggested  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter 
should  be  undertaken. 


UNIT  VIII— PART  2 

A.  PKEPAKATOKY  BOOK  PAGES  83-85 

(Pkeparation  for  Pages  432-448  in  “Let^s  Go  Ahead 

Pages  83-84 
Objectives 

These  pages  give  further  practice  with  compound  words,  antonyms, 
and  rhyming  words. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  these  pages  silently  and  then  follow  the 
directions. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on 
these  Preparatory  Book  pages,  making  the  necessary  adaptation  in 
the  directions.  The  pupils  may  write  their  answers  on  paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  responses  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  exercises.  By  means  of  the  discussion  the  teacher  should  make 
sure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  meanings  of  the  words  with 
which  they  have  worked,  and  she  should  explain  changes  in  pro- 
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niuiciation  of  such  words  as  handsome  and  carton.  Provision  for 
re-use  of  the  words  in  otlier  situations  should  be  made  when  this  seems 
necessaiy.  The  correct  answers  are: 


A.  1.  watchman 

B.  1.  headlines 

C.  1.  forgot 

D.  1.  overflowing 

E.  1.  carton 


PAGE  S3 

2.  daylight  3.  landmark 
2.  keyboard  3.  handsome 
2.  playmates  3.  horseback 
2.  newspaper  3.  doorway 
2.  cardboard  3.  forbid 


1.  quietly 

2.  exciting 

3.  inside 


PAGE  84 

Antonyms 

4.  dissatisfied 

5.  collected 

6.  success 


Rhyming  Words 

Answers  will  vary,  but  the  following  may  be  suggestive: 


1.  delay 

2.  made 

3.  pies 

4.  kneeling 

5.  lazy 

6.  boat 

7.  weather 

8.  team 


9.  heat 

10.  shaking 

11.  plough 

12.  recline 

13.  dying 

14.  neigh 

15.  danger 


Page  85 
Objectives 

This  page  gives  questions  which  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  while  the 
pupils  are  reading  the  next  Reader  selection.  By  means  of  them 
attention  is  directed  toward  important  points  in  the  story. 

The  second  half  of  this  page  is  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in 
newspapers  and  to  guide  the  pupils  in  making  an  intelligent  study  of 
their  own  newspaper. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  first  half  of  the  page  may  be  read  silently  before  the  pupils 
begin  the  reading  of  ‘‘Printer’s  Devil.” 

The  second  half  of  the  page,  “Study  Your  Own  Newspaper,” 
should  be  done  after  “Printer’s  Devil”  has  been  read.  The  teacher 
may  tell  the  pupils  beforehand  that  their  next  assignment  will  be  a 
newspaper  study,  and  she  may  ask  them  to  bring  to  class  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  which  their  families  read.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  this  in 
advance,  the  pupils  may  read  the  Preparatory  Book  questions  silently 
and  answer  as  many  as  they  can  during  the  class  period.  Answers  to 
the  remaining  questions  may  be  looked  up  at  home  and  brought  to 
school  the  next  day.  For  the  follow-up,  however,  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  should  be  available  in  the  classroom. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  85,  making  the  necessary  adaptation  in  the 
directions.  The  pupils  may  read  these  at  the  proper  times  and  then 
write  their  answers  on  paper.  The  procedure  suggested  above  should 
be  followed. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  “Tell  Why.”  The  answers  are: 

1.  To  learn  all  he  could  about  printing. 

2.  Bob’s  name. 

3.  The  noise  made  by  the  linotype  machines. 

4.  In  a  big  chest  of  drawers. 

5.  One  who  does  odd  jobs  in  a  newspaper  plant. 

6.  By  points.  There  are  seventy-two  points  in  an  inch. 

7.  From  the  ink  paste  and  hot  lead. 

8.  So  that  they  will  come  out  right  when  printed  on  paper. 

9.  Like  a  small  rolling  pin  with  handles  that  join. 

10.  Because  a  newspaper  has  to  be  printed  very  fast. 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  the 
pupils  visit  a  printing  plant.  Before  this  visit  they  should  make  a 
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list  of  the  things  which  they  want  to  see  and  a  list  of  the  questions 
which  they  would  like  to  have  answered. 

The  answers  to  “Study  Your  Own  Newspaper”  will  vary.  The 
pupils  should  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  their 
answers.  They  may  read  aloud  to  the  class  from  various  newspapers. 
They  should  notice  that  certain  news  items  will  be  the  same  in  all 
papers  (stories  taken  from  the  various  press  services),  while  others 
arc  differently  written  and  receive  varying  emphasis  according  to  the 
particular  paper.  This  newspaper  study  can  well  continue  for 
several  days  or  even  weeks. 

B.  “let’s  go  ahead,”  pages  432-448 

Pages  432-448 
Objectives 

This  selection  gives  the  pupil  further  information  about  modern 
methods  of  printing  and  an  opportunity  to  read  a  realistic  story  about 
a  boy  and  his  job.  The  exercises  which  follow  provide  for  further 
vocabulary  study  and  suggest  interesting  activities. 

Preparation 

Preparatory  Book  pages  83-85  should  be  read  before  the  pupils 
proceed  with  this  selection. 

The  teacher  may  ask  if  any  of  the  pupils  have  ever  visited  a  printing 
plant.  Those  who  have  done  so  may  tell  what  they  saw  on  their 
visit.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  have  experimented  with  home  printing 
outfits,  and  they,  too,  should  be  invited  to  tell  of  their  experiences. 

Reading 

The  pupils  may  read  the  story  silently.  In  the  case  of  slow  pupils 
the  reading  may  be  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  first  episode  (page 
443,  paragraph  3)  so  that  any  difficulties  may  be  cleared  up  at  once. 

Immediately  after  reading  the  story,  the  pupils  may  do  the  exer¬ 
cise,  “Choose  the  Right  Word,”  on  pages  447-448.  “Things  to  Do” 
may  be  read  silently  and  discussed  later. 
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Follow-up 

Pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  “Choose  the  Right  Word/^ 
The  correct  answers  are: 


1.  face 

2.  headlines 

3.  compositor 

4.  distributing 

5.  reporter 

6.  grimy 


7.  littered 

8.  operator 

9.  surface 

10.  linotype 

11.  self-conscious 

12.  groove 


The  pupils  may  discuss  the  story  and  reread  orally  any  parts  which 
were  not  clearly  understood. 

Further  follow-up  on  the  story  is  provided  by  “Tell  Why”  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  85,  and  the  pupils  should  return  to  this  page 
to  answer  the  questions  given  there. 

Questions  suggested  by  the  pupils  in  response  to  the  first  activity 
under  “Things  to  Do”  may  be  listed  on  the  blackboard  and  later 
transferred  to  oak  tag  for  permanent  reference.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  seek  answers  to  these  questions  from  their  reading 
and  from  their  visit  to  a  printing  establishment  if  such  a  trip  can  be 
arranged.  As  the  answer  to  each  question  is  found,  it  may  be  written 
out.  The  various  answers  should  be  read  aloud  to  the  class,  and 
opinions  given  as  to  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  answers.  When 
all  the  answers  have  been  compiled,  they  may  be  collected  into  a 
booklet  entitled  “Printing.” 

If  the  teacher  can  secure  samples  of  type  styles,  these  may  be 
shown  to  the  pupils.  Such  terms  as  Roman,  italics,  hold  face,  old 
English,  and  script  may  be  learned.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  be 
interested  in  learning  about  some  of  the  great  type  designers. 


C.  PREPARATORY  BOOK  PAGE  86 

Page  86 
Objectives 

This  page  is  a  review  of  Unit  VIII.  It  provides  incentives  for 
skimming  and  rereading  and  practice  in  locating  precise  information. 
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Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 
The  pupils  may  read  the  exercise  silently  and  follow  the  directions 
given  at  the  top  of  the  Preparatory  Book  page. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  86.  The  pupils  may  write  their  answers  on 
paper. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercise.  As  each 
of  the  page  and  paragraph  references  is  given,  the  pupils  may  turn 
to  the  appropriate  place  and  read  aloud  the  passage  which  answers 
the  question. 

The  correct  references  are: 

1.  Page  415,  paragraph  3 

2.  Page  416,  paragraph  2 

3.  Page  432,  paragraph  1 

4.  Page  417,  paragraph  2 

5.  Page  418,  paragraph  2 

6.  Page  432,  paragraph  2 

7.  Page  432,  paragraph  2 

8.  Page  419,  paragraph  3 

9.  Page  420,  paragraph  4 

10.  Page  433,  paragraph  2 

11.  Page  434,  paragraph  1 

12.  Page  436,  paragraph  7 

13.  Page  421,  paragraph  3 

14.  Page  422,  paragraph  1 

15.  Page  439,  paragraph  3 

16.  Page  441,  paragraph  3 

17.  Page  426,  paragraph  2 

18.  Page  426,  paragraph  6 

19.  Page  427,  paragraph  1 

20.  Page  445,  paragraph  1 
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j  UNIT  VIII— PART  3 

A.  PKEPARATORY  BOOK  PAGES  87-90 

(Preparation  for  Pages  449-451  in  ‘‘Let’s  Go  Ahead”) 

Pages  87-89 
Objectives 

These  pages  provide  a  review  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead.  They  give  incen¬ 
tives  for  recall  and  for  rereading  and  skimming. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  pages  silently  and  follow  the  directions. 
The  teacher  may  urge  the  pupils  to  answer  as  many  questions  as 
possible  without  referring  to  the  Reader,  but  she  should  permit  them 
to  use  the  Reader  to  settle  any  doubts  that  may  arise. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercises  on 
these  Preparatory  Book  pages,  and  the  pupils  may  write  their  answers 
on  paper.  The  suggestions  given  above  should  be  observed. 

Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  their  answers  to  the  exercises.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  may  be  settled  by  referring  to  the  Reader.  Answers 
to  the  exercises  are: 

PAGE  87 

1.  Mary  Anne  (“Gray  Eagle’s  Horse”) 

2.  Richard  Hendricks  (“The  Voyage  of  the  Hoppergrass”) 

3.  Martin  (“Meeting  the  Wild  West  Show”) 

4.  Herodotus  (“Mail  Carriers”) 

5.  Katherine  Wright  (“The  Flying  Brothers”) 

6.  Boots  (“How  Boots  Befooled  the  King”) 

7.  Alfred  Pahlberg  (“Down  in  Davy  Jones’s  Locker”) 

8.  Don  Summerfield  (“Big  Bend  Treasure”) 

9.  Hank  Heyer  (“Printer’s  Devil”) 

10.  Grandfather  Ashton  (“C’n  I  Have  A  Dog?”) 
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PAGE  88 

1.  “A  Young  l^Nplorer’’ 

2.  “The  Flying  Brothers” 

3.  “Ahiil  Carriers” 

4.  “The  Lost  Poacher” 

5.  “Younger  Brother  Travels  West” 

6.  “The  Girl  AVho  Did  What  She  Wanted’’ 

7.  “A  Story  of  Books  and  Printing” 

8.  “Aleeting  the  Wild  West  Show” 

9.  “On  the  Overland  Stage” 

10.  “Down  in  Davy  Jones’s  Locker” 

11.  “C’n  I  Have  a  Dog?” 

12.  “The  Persian  Columbus” 


PAGE  89 
Who  Wrote  Itf 

Rachel  Field 
Cornelia  Meigs 
Henry  Leigh 
Carol  Ryrie  Brink 
Mary  H.  Wade 
Elizabeth  Coatsworth 

Vocabulary  Review 

The  approximate  answers  to  the  second  exercise  are  as  follows  r 

1.  stampeded:  Scattered  suddenly;  caused  a  wild  running  away  as 

of  a  herd  of  cattle. 

2.  chariots:  In  ancient  times,  a  two- wheeled  cart  drawn  by  horses. 

3.  somersault:  A  leap  or  jump  in  which  a  person  turns  his  heels 

over  his  head. 

4.  devoured:  Ate  greedily. 

5.  accomplished:  Completed. 

6.  observations:  Things  noticed. 

7.  improvements:  Betterments. 

8.  monotype:  The  name  of  a  machine,  or  combination  of  two 

machines,  that  sets  type  and  casts  it. 


Howard  Pyle  and  Sophie  Goldsmith 

Jean  Ayer 

Paul  Siple 

John  Bennett 

Mary  Austin 
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Page  90 
Objectives 

This  page  provides  a  review  of  the  Preparatory  Book.  It  pro¬ 
vides  incentives  for  rereading  and  skimming  and  for  the  exercise  of 
recall. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  the  page  silently  and  follow  the  directions. 
The  teacher  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  answer  as  many  questions 
as  possible  without  referring  to  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Preparatory 
Book. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  on  this 
Preparatory  Book  page,  making  the  necessary  adaptation  in  the 
direction.  The  pupils  may  write  their  answers  on  paper. 


Follow-up 

The  pupils  may  read  their  answers  aloud.  Differences  of  opinion 
may  be  settled  by  referring  to  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Preparatory 
Book.  The  answers  are: 


1.  by  getting  up  a  show 

2.  Greeks 

3.  cat 

4.  responsibility 

5.  circular 

6.  Captain  Kidd 

7.  balloon 

8.  Napoleon 

9.  Hereford 


10.  Antarctica 

11.  Athens  and  Persia 

12.  look  alike 

13.  dog 

14.  hogans 

15.  for  strength 

16.  noblemen 

17.  pearl 


B.  ‘Tet’s  go  ahead, PAGES  449-451 

Pages  449-451 


Objectives 

These  pages  provide  a  review  of  LeVs  Go  Ahead, 
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Reading 

The  pupils  may  follow  the  procedure  suggested  on  page  449. 
Follow-up 

Page  451  gives  the  numbers  of  the  pages  on  which  answers  to  the 
questions  will  be  found. 


Preparatory  Book  Pages  91-96 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TESTS  AND  RECORDS 


Pages  91-92 
Objectives 

These  pages  consist  of  a  chart  on  which  the  pupils  are  to  record 
their  scores  for  rate  and  accuracy  in  each  of  the  periodic  tests  and  a 
page  of  directions  for  taking  the  tests  and  using  the  record  chart. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

These  pages  should  be  read  before  the  pupils  take  the  first  test  of 
speed  and  comprehension  which  is  given  on  Preparatory  Book  pages 
1-2. 

The  pupils  may  read  silently,  and  then  orally,  the  directions  oil 
page  91  and  examine  the  chart.  They  may  also  read  and  discuss  the 
directions  on  page  92,  although  the  written  work  on  this  page  is  to  be 
done  after  the  first  test  is  taken.  The  teacher  should  allow  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  discussion  in  order  that  the  procedure  may 
be  perfectly  clear  to  all  pupils. 

After  this  preliminary  reading  and  discussion  the  pupils  should 
take  the  test  on  Preparatory  Book  pages  1-2.  (Directions  for 
administering  tests  are  given  on  Manual  page  92.)  After  they  have 
taken  the  tests,  the  pupils  should  return  to  Preparatory  Book  page  92, 
reread  the  directions,  and  do  the  written  work.  While  the  pupils  are 
working  on  this  page,  the  teacher  should  be  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  arise. 
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Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  chart  on  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  page  91.  The  pupils  should  copy  this  chart,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  heavy  paper,  since  it  is  to  be  preserved  and  used  periodically 
during  the  entire  period  when  the  pupils  are  working  with  the  sixth- 
grade  materials  of  The  New  Work- Play  Books. 

The  teacher  may  give  verbally  the  explanations  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  91  and  the  directions  in  paragraphs  1-4  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  92.  The  pupils  may  then  take  the  reading  test  as  directed 
on  Manual  page  93. 

After  the  pupils  have  taken  the  test  and  checked  their  answers  to 
the  comprehension  questions  as  directed  in  “Follow-up’^  on  Manual 
pages  93-94,  the  teacher  may  give  the  remaining  directions  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  92,  and  the  pupils  should  carry  them  out. 
Ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  questions  and  discussion  so  that 
the  procedure  may  be  perfectly  clear  to  every  child,  and  the  teacher 
should  supervise  the  making  of  entries  on  the  chart. 

As  noted  above,  the  chart  should  be  preserved,  and  the  pupils 
should  make  the  proper  entries  on  it  after  taking  the  tests  which 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit. 

Pages  93“94 
Objectives 

These  pages  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  make  a  graph  showing 
their  progress  in  speed  of  reading.  It  gives  each  pupil  an  objective 
record  of  his  reading  achievement  and,  properly  used,  it  will  lead  him 
to  analyze  his  own  strong  and  weak  points.  The  two  pages  provide 
training  in  the  making  and  reading  of  graphs  similar  to  those  which 
the  pupil  encounters  in  reading  historical,  geographic,  and  other 
similar  materials. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  should  read  aloud  and  discuss  the  directions  on  Pre¬ 
paratory  Book  page  93.  During  the  discussion,  they  may  decide 
upon  the  answers  and  write  them  in  the  proper  blanks. 
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After  completing  the  work  on  page  93,  tliey  may  ('.xamine  the  chart 
on  Preparatory  lh)ok  page  94,  read  the  directions  which  accompany 
it,  and  make  the  first  entry  as  directed. 

After  completing  each  speed  test,  they  are  to  return  to  this  page 
and  enter  their  score. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  should  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  diagram  on 
page  93.  She  may  give  verbally  the  Preparatory  Book  explanations 
and  questions.  The  pupils  may  study  the  blackboard  diagram  and 
answer  these  questions  verbally. 

The  teacher  should  reproduce  on  the  blackboard  the  blank  on 
Preparatory  Book  page  94,  and  the  pupils  should  copy  this  blank. 
A  good  plan  is  to  have  the  pupils  copy  this  blank  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  sheet  used  for  the  record  chart  (Preparatory  Book  page  91). 
The  teacher  may  give  verbally  the  Preparatory  Book  directions,  and 
the  pupils  may  carry  them  out. 

Follow-up 

From  time  to  time  the  record  chart  on  Preparatory  Book  page  91 
and  the  reading  curve  on  Preparatory  Book  page  94  (or  the  equivalent 
charts)  should  be  examined  and  discussed  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 
In  most  cases  these  discussions  should  take  the  form  of  individual 
interviews  so  that  no  child’s  shortcomings  may  be  made  evident  to  the 
rest  of  the  class.  The  teacher  should  understand  that  no  pupil  is 
likely  to  show  a  uniform  rate  of  improvement  and  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  at  least  occasionally  a  child’s  curve  wiU  move  downward  rather 
than  upward.  Progress  should  be  considered  satisfactory  so  long  as 
the  general  trend  is  toward  improvement. 

Pages  95-96 
Objectives 

These  pages  provide  a  blank  and  directions  for  keeping  a  list  of 
books  read  in  addition  to  Let’s  Go  Ahead.  They  give  the  pupils 
training  in  recording  information  accurately  and  expressing  opinions 
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clearly  and  concisely.  In  most  cases  these  pages  should  be  taken  up 
at  about  the  time  when  the  pupils  complete  the  first  unit  in  Let’s  Go 
Ahead,  and  additional  entries  should  be  made  as  each  unit  is 
completed. 

Procedure  with  Preparatory  Books 

The  pupils  may  read  aloud  and  discuss  the  text  on  Preparatory 
Book  page  95.  They  should  examine  the  blank  carefully,  and  the 
teacher  should  make  sure  that  they  understand  the  purpose  of  each 
section.  Entries  on  this  chart  —  at  least  at  first  —  should  be  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Procedure  without  Preparatory  Books 

The  teacher  may  reproduce  the  blank  for  ‘‘My  Reading  LisE^  on 
the  blackboard,  and  the  pupils  should  copy  this  blank  on  paper. 
The  teacher  may  read  the  Preparatory  Book  text  to  the  pupils  or 
give  them  equivalent  information  verbally.  The  suggestions  offered 
may  be  followed. 

Follow-up 

Opportunity  to  make  additional  entries  on  “My  Reading  List'^ 
should  be  provided  at  the  completion  of  each  unit.  The  teacher 
should  inspect  the  pupils’  work  from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  that 
acceptable  standards  of  accuracy  and  neatness  are  being  maintained. 


APPENDIX  I 


REFERENCES  FOR  THE  TEACHER 


The  following  books  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  carrying  on 
the  reading  program  for  the  sixth  grade.  The  list  is  suggestive  rather 
than  comprehensive.  Many  excellent  titles  might  be  added.  Refer¬ 
ences  related  to  the  topics  of  the  various  units  of  the  reading  course 
are  listed  in  connection  with  the  plans  for  those  units. 


A.  Books  on  the  Teaching  op  Reading 


Betts,  E.  A. 

Booker,  I.  A. 

Dolch,  E.  W. 

Dolch,  E.  W. 

Durrell,  D.  D. 

Gates,  A.  I. 

Gates,  A.  I. 

Gray,  W.  S.  and  Holmes,  E. 


Hildreth,  G. 

Huber,  M.  B.  (Ed.). 

Huber,  Bruner  and  Curry. 

IMcKee,  P. 

McKee,  P. 

Monroe,  M.,  Backus,  B., 
and  others. 

N.E.A.  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals. 


Prevention  and  Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties. 
Row,  Peterson,  1936. 

Better  Reading  Instruction.  N.E.A.  Research  Bul¬ 
letin  13:  No.  5.,  N.E.A.,  Washington  D.C. 
Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Reading,  Ginn,  1931. 
Reading  and  Word  Meanings.  Ginn,  1927. 
Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities.  World 
Book  Company,  1940. 

Interest  and  Ability  in  Reading.  Macmillan,  1930- 
Improvement  of  Reading  (Revised  Edition),  Mac¬ 
millan,  1935, 

Development  of  Meaning  Vocabularies  in  Reading. 
An  Experimental  Study.  Chicago  University 
Laboratory  Schools  Publications,  1938. 

Learning  the  Three  R’s.  Educational  Publishers, 
1936. 

Story  and  Verse  for  Children.  Macmillan,  1940, 
Children’s  Interests  in  Poetry.  Rand,  McNally, 
1927. 

Language  in  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1934. 

Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1934. 

Remedial  Reading.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1937. 

“Newer  Practices  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary 
School.”  Seventeenth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Elementary  Principal.  July,  1938.  Vol.  XVII. 
No.  7.  N.E.A.  Washington,  D.C. 
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National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education. 


Ramsey,  E.  (ed,). 


Russell,  D.  H.,  Karp,  E.  E., 
and  Kelley,  E.  I. 


Smith,  E.  S. 

Smith,  Nila  B. 

Stone,  C.  R. 

Wilkinson,  H.  S.  and  Brown, 

B.  D. 

Witty,  P.  and  Kopel,  D. 
Yoakam,  G.  A. 

Yoakam,  G.  A. 


Reading:  A  Second  Report.  36th  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Vol.  36.  Part  I,  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  1938. 

Reading  for  Fun  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Chicago  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1937. 

Reading  Aids  Through  the  Grades:  225  Remedial 
Reading  Activities.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1938. 

History  of  Children’s  Literature.  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  1937. 

American  Reading  Instruction:  Its  Development 
and  Significance.  Silver  Burdett,  1934. 

Better  Advanced  Reading.  Webster  Publishing  Co., 
1937. 

Improving  Your  Reading.  Noble,  1938. 

Reading  and  the  Educative  Process.  Ginn,  1939. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Assignment.  Macmillan, 
1939. 

Reading  and  Study.  Macmillan,  1928. 


B.  Reports  Dealing  with  Books  and  Other  Materials  for  Supplementary 

Reading 


Bamberger  &  Broening. 
Budd,  Ruth  (ed.) 

Buest,  Nora  (compiler). 
California  Library  Ass’n. 


Colburn,  Evangeline. 

Committee  of  the  N.E.  A.  and 
National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English. 


A  Guide  to  Children’s  Literature.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press. 

Science  Books  for  Elementary  School.  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son  Company,  1937. 

Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  American 
Library  Association,  1936. 

Choosing  the  Right  Book.  A  list  for  teachers  and 
Librarians  to  use  with  retarded  readers.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Library  Association,  1938. 

A  Library  for  the  Intermediate  Grades.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1930. 


Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  American 
Library  Association,  1936. 
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Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
Lists, 

Frank,  Josette. 

Hunt,  C.  W.  and  others 
(compilers). 

Johnson,  E,  and  Scott,  C.  C. 
Lathrop,  E.  A.  (compiler). 

Moore,  A.  E. 

Morse,  M.  L. 


National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 


Teachers  College  Remedial 
Reading  Clinic. 

Terman,  L.  M.  and  Lima,  H. 
Washburne  and  Vogel. 

Wilkinson,  Weedon  and 
Washburne. 


Read  for  Fun.  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library.  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

What  Books  for  Children.  Doubleday  Doran, 
1937. 

Bookshelf  for  Bojjs  and  Girls.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co., 
New  York,  1932. 

Anthology  of  Children’s  Literature.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1935. 

Aids  in  Book  Selection  for  Elementary  School  Li¬ 
braries.  Pamphlet  No.  65,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Offlce.  Washington,  D,  C.,  1935, 

Literature  Old  and  New  for  Children.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1934. 

Selected  List  of  Ten  Cent  Books.  Association  for 
Childhood  Education,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leisure  Reading  for  Grades  Seven,  Eight  and  Nine, 
Chicago  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  1938. 

List  of  Books  Used  in  the  Teachers  College  Remedial 
Reading  Clinic.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Children’s  Reading.  Appleton,  1926, 

What  Childreri  Like  to  Read.  Winnetka  Graded 
Book  List.  Rand  McNally,  1936. 

The  Right  Book  for  the  Right  Child.  John  Day 
Company,  1933.  357  p.  Supplement.  1935. 


APPENDIX  II 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  OR  LEISURE 

READING 

In  the  following  list  the  easiest  books  —  those  of  third-,  fourth-,  or 
fifth-grade  difficulty  —  are  marked  (a) ;  those  of  average  sixth-grade 
difficulty  are  marked  (b) ;  those  somewhat  more  difficult  are  marked 
(c). 

Any  good  modem  reader  suited  to  the  grade  may  well  be  added  to 
the  list  given  here. 

The  present  list  does  not  include  books  already  recommended  in 
connection  with  the  major  topics  of  the  eight  units  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead. 
Titles  already  listed  may  be  found  on  the  Manual  pages  indicated 
below. 


Young  Americans 

87-90 

Carrying  the  Mail 

117-118 

American  Indians  and  Their  Ponies 

141-143 

Humorous  Stories 

166-168 

Make-Believe 

189-190 

Deep-Sea  Stories 

208-209 

Invention  and  Discovery 

230-232 

Printers  and  Printing 

250-251 

A  list  of  suitable  books  of  poetry  is  given  on  pages  284-285.  Poems 
for  use  with  each  unit  will  be  found  in  the  Daily  Lesson  Plans. 


Author 

Anderson,  C.  W. 
Angelo,  Valenti 
Bailey,  Carolyn  S. 

Baker,  Robert  H. 

Baynes,  Ernest  H. 
Baynes,  Ernest  H. 


Title 

Salute  (a).  About  a  boy  and  a  race  horse. 
Nino  (b).  A  boy  of  Italy. 

Tops  and  Whistles:  True  Stories  of  Early 
American  Toys  and  Children  (b-c). 

When  the  Stars  Come  Out  (b).  An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  astronomy. 

Jimmie:  The  Story  of  a  Black  Bear  Cub  (b). 
The  Sprite:  The  Story  of  a  Red  Fox  (b-c). 
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Publisher 

Macmillan. 

Viking. 

Viking. 

Viking. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 
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Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Haynes,  Ernest  IT. 

Three  Young  Crows  and  Other  Bird  Stories 

(b-c). 

Macmillan. 

Bianco,  Margery, 

All  about  Pets  (b-c).  How  to  care  for  pet 

animals. 

Macmillan. 

Bianco,  ]\ largely. 

Green  Grows  the  Garden  (b).  How  to  make  a 

garden. 

Macmillan. 

Brann,  Esther. 

Yann  and  His  Island  (b).  Yann  lived  on  an 

island  off  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

Macmillan. 

Brink,  Carol  Ryrie. 

Mademoiselle  Misfortune  (b-c).  She  was  an 

interesting  little  French  girl. 

Macmillan. 

Bronson,  Wilfrid. 

Pollwiggle’s  Progress  (a-b).  Story  of  a 

tadpole. 

Macmillan. 

Biyce,  Catherine. 

The  Safe  Way  Club  (a-b).  It  was  a  “safety 

Burch,  Gladys  and 

first”  club. 

Nelson. 

Wolcott,  John. 
Burgess, 

A  Child’s  Book  of  Famous  Composers  (b). 

Barnes. 

Thornton  W. 
Burgess, 

Burgess  Anvnal  Book  for  Children  (b). 

Little. 

Thornton  W. 

Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Children  (b). 

Little. 

Carpenter,  Frances. 
Chapman, 

Tales  of  a  Chinese  Grandmother  (b). 

Doubleday, 

Frank  M. 

Travels  of  Birds  (a-b).  About  bird  migra¬ 

Chapman,  Wendell 

tion. 

Appleton- 

Century. 

and  Lucie, 

Little  Wolf  (a-b).  The  story  of  a  coyote. 

Scribner. 

Church,  Alfred  J. 

Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Girls  (a-b). 

Macmillan. 

Church,  Alfred  J. 

Iliad  for  Boys  and  Girls  (a-b). 

Macmillan. 

Church,  Alfred  J 
Coatsworth, 

Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls  (a-b). 

Macmillan. 

Elizabeth. 

The  Boy  with  the  Parrot  (a-b).  A  boy  in 

Coatsworth, 

Guatemala. 

Macmillan. 

Elizabeth. 

Coatsworth, 

The  Cat  and  the  Captain  (a). 

Macmillan. 

Elizabeth. 

The  Cat  Who  Went  to  Heaven  (b-c).  A  cat 

in  Japan. 

Macmillan. 

Coatsworth, 

Elizabeth.  Toutou  in  Bondage  (b).  A  dog  in  Morocco  — 

an  unusual  dog. 


Macmillan. 
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Colum,  Padraic. 

Colum,  Padraic. 

Commins, 

Dorothy  B. 

Crawford,  Phyllis. 

Credle,  Ellis. 

Cregan,  Mairin. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice. 

Davis,  Mary  Gould. 

Dawson,  Grace  S. 

De  Angeli, 
Marguerite. 

De  Angeli, 
Marguerite. 

Ditmars,  Raymond. 

Dix,  Beulah  Marie. 

Dodge,  Mary 
Mapes. 

Dubois,  Gertrude 
and  Frances. 

Far  jeon,  Eleanor. 

Finger,  Charles  J. 

Fox,  Edith  K. 

Gall,  A.  C.  and 
Crew,  F.  H. 

Gall,  A.  C.  and 
Crew,  F.  H. 
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Title 

The  Children’s  Homer:  The  Adventures  of 
Odysseus  and  the  Tale  of  Troy  (b-c). 

The  Children’s  Homer:  The  Children  of 
Odin  (b“c). 

Making  an  Orchestra  (a-b). 

Hello,  the  Boat!  (b).  Pioneers  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

Peye  and  the  Parrot  (a).  About  Mexico. 

Old  John  (b).  Amusing  Irish  tales. 

Christmas:  A  Book  of  Stories  Old  and  New  (b). 

Once  on  a  Time  (b).  Fairy  tales  and  folk 
tales. 

A  Baker’s  Dozen  (b-c).  Thirteen  amusing 
short  stories. 

Nuggets  of  Singing  Creek  (b-c).  A  story 
about  California  gold  mines. 

Copper-toed  Boots  (b).  A  story  about  chil¬ 
dren  in  Michigan. 

Petite  Suzanne  (b).  A  story  about  a  girl  in 
Quebec. 

The  Book  of  Living  Reptiles  (b-c). 

The  Turned- About  Girls  (b).  About  two 
girls  who  changed  places. 

Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates  (b-c).  An 
old,  but  well-loved  book  about  child  life  in 
Holland. 

Peter  and  Penny  Plant  a  Garden  (b).  About 
gardening. 

Mighty  Men  from  Achilles  to  Julius  Caesar 

(b). 

Tales  from  Silver  Lands  (b).  South  Ameri¬ 
can  folk  tales. 

In  Old  California  (a). 

Flat  Tail  (a).  A  beaver. 

Ringtail  (a).  A  raccoon. 


Publisher 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Holt. 

Nelson. 

Macmillan. 

Scribner. 

Scribner. 

Harcourt. 

Doubleday. 

Doubleday. 

Doubleday. 

Lippincott. 

Macmillan. 

Rand. 

Stokes. 

Appleton- 

Century. 

Doubleday. 

Macmillan. 

Oxford. 


Oxford. 
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Autiiou 

Title 

Publisher 

Gall,  A.  C.  and 

. 

('’row,  F,  11. 

Gall,  A.  G.  and 

Wagtail  (a).  A  tadpole. 

Oxford. 

Crow,  F.  II. 

Each  in  Ilis  Way:  Stories  of  Famous  Animals 

Iladcr,  Berta  and 

(a-b). 

Oxford. 

Elmer. 

Greeji  and  Gold  (b).  This  book  tells  how 

Iladcr,  Berta  and 

bananas  are  raised,  cut,  and  shipped. 

Macmillan. 

Elmer. 

Midget  and  Bridget  (b).  They  were  two  little 

Hader,  Berta  and 

burros. 

Macmillan. 

Elmer. 

Hedrick,  Elinor  and 
Van  Noy, 

Spunky:  A  Shetland  Pony  (b). 

Macmillan. 

Kathyrine. 

Kites  and  Kimonos  (a).  An  easy  book  about 

life  in  Japan. 

Macmillan. 

Herring,  George. 

Ski  Gang  (b-c).  About  learning  to  ski  in  the 

Alps. 

Daye. 

Hibben,  Thomas. 

The  Carpenters  Tool  Chest  (b).  Tells  all 

Hill,  Helen  and 

about  the  tools  a  carpenter'uses. 

Lippincott. 

Maxwell,  Violet. 

Little  Tonino  (b).  The  story  of  a  boy  in 

Hillyer,  Virgil  M. 

Provence. 

Macmillan. 

and  Hirey,  E.  G. 

A  Child’s  History  of  Art  (b). 

Appleton- 

Century. 

Hillyer,  Virgil  M. 

Holberg,  Ruth  and 

A  Child’s  History  of  the  World  (b). 

Appleton- 

Century. 

Richard. 

Oh,  Susannah!  (b-c).  A  little  Minnesota 

girl  of  1870  goes  to  Vermont  to  visit. 

Doubleday. 

Hollister,  Mary  B. 

Midherry  Village  (b).  Country  life  in  China. 

Dodd. 

Holton,  Priscilla. 

The  Blue  Junk  (b).  A  mystery  story  of 

China. 

Grossett. 

Horn,  Stanley,  F. 

The  Boys’  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  (b-c). 

Harper. 

Keelor,  Katharine  L. 
King,  Eleanor  and 

Working  with  Electricity  (a-b). 

Macmillan. 

Pessels,  Wellmer. 

The  Insect  People  (b). 

Harper. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

The  Jungle  Book  (b-c). 

Doubleday. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book  (b-c). 

Doubleday. 
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Author 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Lacey,  Ida  B. 

Langdon,  William  C. 

Lathrop,  Dorothy. 
Lide,  Alice. 
McGowan,  Ellen 
Beers. 

McKenny,  Margaret 
and  Johnston, 

E.  F. 

Meigs,  Cornelia. 

Mitchell,  Lucy 
Sprague. 

Mukerji,  Dhan 
Gopal. 

Mukerji,  Dhan 
Gopal. 

O’Hara,  Elizabeth. 
O’Hara,  Elizabeth. 

Orton,  Helen  Fuller. 

Palm,  Amy  (tr.). 

Parton,  Ethel. 

Patch,  Edith  M. 
Patch,  Edith  M. 
Patch,  Edith  M. 

Patch,  Edith  M.  and 
Fenton,  Carroll  D. 
Patch,  Edith  M.  and 
Fenton,  Carroll  D. 
Patch,  Edith  M.  and 
Fenton,  Carroll  D. 


Title 

The  Just  So  Stories  (a-b).  Unusual  make- 
believe  stories  mostly  about  animals. 

Light  Then  and  Now  (a-b).  The  story  of 
light. 

Everyday  Things  in  American  Life  1607-1776 
(b).  How  the  colonists  lived. 

Hide  and  Go  Seek  (a).  About  flying  squirrels. 

Yinka-tu  the  Yak  (a-b). 

Soap  Bubbles  (b).  The  story  of  soap. 


The  Book  of  Wild  Flowers  (b). 

The  Covered  Bridge  (b).  A  story  of  child  life  in 
Vermont  in  Ethan  Allen’s  day. 

North  America  (b-c). 

Fierce-Face:  The  Story  of  a  Tiger  (b).  In 
India. 

Kari,  the  Elephant  (b). 

From  Hunters  to  Herdsmen  (a). 

Taming  the  Wild  Grasses  (a).  Two  books 
about  prehistoric  times. 

The  Secret  of  the  Rosewood  Box  (a-b).  A 
mystery  story  of  60  years  ago. 

Wanda  and  Greta  at  Broby  Farm  (b).  About 
two  little  girls  in  Sweden. 

Vinny  Applegay:  Her  First  Year  in  New 
York  (b-c).  A  story  of  the  1870’s. 

Holiday  Hill  (a-b). 

Holiday  Meadow  (b). 

Holiday  Pond  (a-b).  Interesting  books  in 
the  nature  study  fleld. 

Desert  Neighbors  (a). 

Forest  Neighbors  (a-b). 

Holiday  Shore  (b). 


Publisher 

Doubleday. 

Macmillan. 

Scribner. 

Macmillan. 

Viking. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Dutton. 

Dutton. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Stokes. 

Longmans. 

Viking. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 
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AUTllOU 

Patch,  halith  ]\I.  and 

Title 

Publisher 

Fenton,  Carroll  D. 

Mountain  Neighbors  (a-b).  Four  more  fine 

Pearson,  Iklinund 

books  in  the  field  of  natural  science. 

Macmillan. 

Lester, 

The  Voyage  of  the  II  op  per  grass  (b),  A  rather 
old  book,  but  amusing  and  with  a  mystery 

Petersham,  Maud 

to  be  solved. 

Macmillan. 

and  Miska. 

The  Story  Book  of  Earth’s  Treasures  (a-b). 

Sayers,  Frances 

Coal,  gold,  iron  and  steel,  oil. 

Winston. 

Clarke. 

Schram,  Constance 

Mr.  Tidy  Paws  (a-b).  About  a  clever  cat. 

Viking. 

(tr.). 

Olaf,  Lofoten  Fisherman  (b).  About  a  Nor¬ 

wegian  boy. 

Viking. 

Seredy,  Kate. 

The  Good  Master  (b-c).  Jancsi  and  his  city 
cousin  Kate  and  their  life  on  a  Hungarian 

Stefansson,  V.  and 

farm. 

Viking. 

Schwartz,  J. 

Northward  Ho!  (b).  Life  with  Eskimos. 

Macmillan. 

Tippett,  James  S. 
Waddell,  Nemec, 

Paths  to  Conservation  (b). 

Heath. 

and  Bush, 

Waddell,  J.  F.  and 

Helpers  (a).  About  workers  of  many  kinds. 

Macmillan. 

Perry,  Amy. 

Long  Ago  (a-b).  How  people  lived  in  days 

Washington, 

gone  by. 

Macmillan. 

Booker  T, 

Up  from  Slavery  (b-c).  The  life  story  of  a 

Wheeler,  Opal  and 

great  negro  leader. 

Doubleday. 

Deucher,  Sybil. 
Wheeler,  Opal  and 

Franz  Schubert  and  His  Merry  Friends  (b). 

Dutton. 

Deucher,  Sybil. 
Wheeler,  Opal  and 

Joseph  Haydn,  the  Merry  Little  Peasant  (b). 

Dutton. 

Deucher,  Sybil. 

Sebastian  Bach:  The  Boy  from  Thuringia 

(c).  Books  about  famous  musicians. 

Dutton. 
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POEMS  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  USE 

The  numbers  following  each  title  indicate  the  books  in  which  the 
poems  may  be  found.  For  the  related  list  of  poems  and  anthologies, 
see  pages  284-285. 

Poems  for  use  with  Units  One  through  Six  of  Let’s  Go  Ahead  are 
listed  in  the  Manual  in  the  Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  those  units. 
Special  lists  are  not  included  for  use  with  Units  Seven  and  Eight 
because  there  are  few  poems  related  specifically  to  the  topics  of  those 
units.  The  following  list  includes  poems  for  miscellaneous  use  and  a 
few  poems  that  are  adapted  to  use  with  Units  Seven  and  Eight. 


Austin,  Mary. 

Austin,  Mary. 

Austin,  Mary. 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee. 
Belloc,  Hilaire. 

Belloc,  Hilaire. 

Benet,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Benet,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Benet,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Benet,  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Vincent. 
Browning,  Robert. 
Browning,  Robert. 

Carroll,  Lewis. 
Coatsworth,  Elizabeth. 
Cook,  Harold  Lewis. 
Davies,  W.  H. 

Davies,  W.  H. 

Davies,  W.  H. 

Davies,  W.  H. 


San  Francisco  1 
Showers  1 
Wind  Song  1 

America  the  Beautiful  22,  29,  32,  34 
Dedication  on  the  Gift  of  a  Book  to  a  Child  32 
Tarantella  36 

Christopher  Columbus  2 

Crawford  Long  and  William  Morton  2 

Lewis  and  Clark  2 

Robert  Peary  2 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad  32,  34 
Pippa’s  Song  (“The  Year’s  at  the  Spring”)  22,  27, 
29,  33,  38 

The  White  Knight’s  Tale  37 
To  a  Black  Dog,  Bereaved  26 
The  Weaving  36 
The  Example  38 
Happy  Wind  37,  38 
Leisure  38  ' 

Nature’s  Friend  25,  33,  34,  38 
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Drinkwater,  John. 

Field,  Bachel. 

Fletcher,  John  Oould. 

F rost,  Robert. 

Frost,  Robert. 

Fuller,  hhhel  Rowig. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 
Houseman,  A.  E. 

Hoyt,  Helen. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Kipling,  Rudjnird. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W. 
Lowell,  James  Russell. 
Mackay,  Charles. 

Markham,  Edward. 
IMasefield,  John. 

Masefield,  John. 

Masefield,  John. 

IMeigs,  Mildred  Plew. 
hlillay,  Edna  St.  Vincent. 
IMillay,  Edna  St.  Vincent. 
Miller,  Mary  Britton. 

^liller,  Mary  Britton. 
Morley,  Christopher. 

Old  BaUad. 

Holiness  34 

The  Wind  7 

To  the  Winter  Wind  38 

The  Pasture  22,  23,  35,  38 

The  Runaway  28,  29,  38 

Proof  36 

The  I.ast  Leaf  34,  38 

Loveliest  of  Trees  22,  38 

Ellis  Park  35 

The  Children’s  Song  9 

I  Keep  Six  Honest  Serving  Men  9 

The  Secret  of  the  Machine  9 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor  11,  32 

Fourth  of  July  Ode  38 

Tubal  Cain  29 

A  Prayer  33,  38 

Cardigan  Bay  12 

Tewksbury  Road  12 

The  West  Wind  12,  22,  38 

Silver  Ships  22 

Afternoon  on  a  Hill  29,  38 

Portrait  by  a  Neighbor  29,  35,  38 

Horse  13 

Foal  13 

At  the  Dog  Show  25,  29 

Lord  Lovel  34 

Old  Ballad.  Sir  Patrick  Spens  38 

Robinson,  Edward  Arlington.  The  House  on  the  Hill  26,  29 
Sarett,  Lew.  Four  Little  Foxes  25,  26 


Scott,  Walter. 

Scott,  Walter. 

Shakespeare,  William. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 
Teasdale,  Sara. 

Teasdale,  Sara. 

Thomson,  James. 

Turner,  Nancy  Byrd. 
Turner,  Nancy  Byrd. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry. 

Watson,  William. 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite. 
Yeats,  William  Butler. 
Yeats,  William  Butler. 

Hunting  Song  33 

Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief  29,  34,  37 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  29,  33,  34,  37 
The  Land  of  Storybooks  16,  29,  32,  38 
Barter  17,  29,  35 

The  Coin  34,  35 

In  the  Train  26 

Courage  Has  a  Crimson  Coat  18,  26,  36 
Wings  and  Wheels  18 

America  for  Me  22,  26,  29,  35 

Song  April,  April”)  32,  38 

A  Chant  Out  of  Doors  35 

He  Wishes  for  the  Cloths  of  Heaven  35 
Song  (From  The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire)  38 

APPENDIX  IV 


BOOKS  OF  POETRY  SUITABLE  FOR  USE  WITH  SIXTH- 
GRADE  CLASSES 


The  title  for  each  poem  suggested  in  the  Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  use 
with  any  of  the  eight  units  of  LeVs  Go  Ahead  is  followed  by  a  number 
or  numbers.  These  numbers  tell  in  which  of  the  following  books  the 
poem  may  be  found.  For  example,  if  the  poem  is  followed  by  the 
number  6  or  the  number  35,  this  means  that  it  may  be  found  in 
Rachel  Field’s  The  Pointed  People  or  in  Blanche  Jennings  Thompson’s 
Silver  Pennies. 

I.  Collections 


Author 


Title 


1.  Austin,  Mary. 

2.  Ben4t,  Rosemary  and 

Stephen  Vincent. 

3.  Dickinson,  Emily. 

4.  Far  jeon,  Eleanor. 

5.  Field,  Rachel. 

6.  Field,  Rachel. 

7.  Field,  Rachel. 

8.  Fyleman,  Rose. 

9.  Kipling,  Rudyard. 

10.  Lindsay,  Vachel. 

11.  Longfellow,  Henry  W. 

12.  Masefield,  John. 

13.  Miller,  Mary  Britton. 

14.  Riley,  James  W. 

15.  Roberts,  Elizabeth 

Madox. 

16.  Stevenson,  Robert 

Louis. 

17.  Teasdale,  Sara. 

18.  Turner,  Nancy  Byrd. 

19.  Welles,  Winifred. 

20.  Wynne,  Annette. 


The  Children  Sing  in  the  Far  West. 

A  Book  of  Americans. 

Poems  for  Youth. 

Over  the  Garden  Wall. 

Branches  Green. 

The  Pointed  People. 

Taxis  and  Toadstools. 

Fairies  and  Chimneys. 

Verse  {Inclusive  Edition). 

Johnny  Appleseed  and  Other  Poems. 
Complete  Poems. 

Salt-Water  Poems  and  Ballads. 
Menagerie. 

Rhymes  of  Childhood. 

Under  the  Tree. 

A  Child*  s  Garden  of  Verse. 

Stars  To-night. 

Magpie  Lane. 

Skipping  Along  Alone. 

For  Days  and  Days. 
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Publisher 

Houghton. 

Farrar. 

Little. 

Stokes. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Doubleday. 

Doubleday. 

Doubleday. 

Macmillan. 

Houghton. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Bobbs. 

Viking. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 

Harcourt. 

Macmillan. 

Stokes. 
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II.  Antiiologies 


Author 

Title 

Publisher 

21. 

Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education. 

Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Macmillan. 

22. 

Barrows,  Marjorie. 

Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and 

23. 

Brewton,  John  E. 

Girls. 

Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky. 

Whitman. 

Macmillan. 

24. 

Carnegie  Library  School 

Association. 

Our  Holidays  in  Poetry. 

Wilson. 

25. 

Clarke,  Frances  E. 

Poetrifs  Plea  for  Animals. 

Lothrop. 

20. 

Daringer,  Helen  F. 
and  Eaton,  Anne  T. 

The  Poet’s  Craft. 

World  Bk. 

27. 

De  la  Mare,  Walter. 

Poems  for  Children. 

Holt. 

28. 

Harrington, 

Mildred  P. 

Ring-a-Round. 

Macmillan. 

29. 

Huber,  Bruner,  and 
Curry. 

The  Poetry  Book,  VI. 

Rand. 

30. 

Huffard,  Carlisle,  and 
Ferris. 

My  Poetry  Book. 

Winston. 

31. 

Lomax,  John  A.  (Ed.) 

Cowboy  Songs  and  Other  Frontier  Ballads. 

Macmillan. 

32. 

Stevenson,  Burton  E. 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks. 

Holt. 

33. 

Teasdale,  Sara. 

Rainbow  Gold. 

Macmillan. 

34. 

Thacher,  Lucy  W. 
and  Wilkinson, 
Marguerite. 

The  Listening  Child. 

Macmillan. 

35.  Thompson,  Blanche 
Jennings. 

Silver  Pennies. 

i  Macmillan. 

36. 

Thompson,  Blanche 
Jennings. 

More  Silver  Pennies. 

Macmillan. 

37. 

Untermeyer,  Louis. 

Rainbow  in  the  Sky. 

Harcourt. 

38. 

Untermeyer,  Louis, 

This  Singing  World. 

Harcourt. 

APPENDIX  V 


MAGAZINES  FOR  PUPILS  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE 

GRADES 


American  Boy  and  Youth’s 
Companion. 

American  Girl. 

Bird-Lore. 

Boys’  Life. 

Child  Life. 

Children’s  Playmate. 

Current  Events. 

Current  Science. 

Highway  Traveller. 

Horn  Book. 

Hygeia. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

Junior  Scholastic. 

My  Weekly  Reader. 

Nature  Magazine. 

National  Geographic. 


Sprague  Publications  Inc. 

7430  Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Girl  Scouts  Inc. 

14  West  49th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

1006  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  N.  Y. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rand  McNally  and  Co. 

536  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  R.  Mueller  Printing  Co. 

3025  East  75  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
American  Education  Press. 

400  South  Front  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
American  Education  Press. 

400  South  Front  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Greyhound  Management  Co. 

2620  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Horn  Book,  Inc. 

264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Medical  Association. 

535  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  Ill. 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scholastic  Corporation. 

250  East  43  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Education  Press. 

400  South  Front  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
American  Nature  Association. 

1214,  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Geographic  Society. 

1146,  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  D.  C. 
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The  Open  Hoad  for  Boys. 
Popidar  Mechanics. 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Scholastic. 

School  Arts  Magazine. 
Story  Parade. 

World  Horizons. 

Young  Amef^'ica. 


The  Open  Rond  Publisliinfj;  Co. 

729  Roylston  8t.,  liostoii,  Mass. 
Popular  Mechanics  Co. 

200  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co. 

353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Scholastic  Corporation. 

250  East  43  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Davis  Press,  Inc. 

44  Portland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Story  Parade  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Welles  Publishing  Co. 

473  Washington  St.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Eton  Publishing  Corporation. 

250  East  43  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Date  Due 

